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PREFACE         ^,3^231 

It  is  now  many  years  since  some  old  letters  came  into 
my  hands  which  awoke  my  interest  in  the  past  generation 
of  my  father's  relatives.  These  letters  gave  great  additional 
value  to  portraits  which  we  possessed,  and  by  degrees, 
through  interviewing  and  corresponding  with  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  my  father's  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  borrowed  and  had  typed  a  considerable  collection  of 
letters  and  papers.  At  the  same  time  I  begged  the  loan 
of  family  portraits  and  had  these  photographed.  This  was 
the  work  of  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  necessary  time  and  abiKty  might  never  be  forth- 
coming to  put  the  collection  into  shape  for  pubhcation. 
In  the  meantime  many  of  my  own  generation  were 
passing  away,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to  complete  the 
work  while  there  were  a  few  of  them  still  living.  I 
hope  the  selection  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  them, 
and  also  to  the  members  of  the  younger  generations. 

I  have  been  urged  to  let  my  book  '  carry  a  message ' ; 
whether  it  does  so  or  not  depends,  I  think,  on  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  read. 

I  gratefully  record  the  help  I  have  received  from  many 
dear  relatives  and  friends. 

Emma  Gibbins. 
Milton  House, 

Edgbaston,  1911. 
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'  Let  us  learn  to  live  in  hope.  Those  who  are  now  at  rest  were  once 
like  ourselves.  They  had  their  burdens  and  hindrances  ;  their  weari- 
ness; their  failures  and  their  falls.  But  now  they  have  overcome. 
Their  life,  too,  was  as  lonely  and  sad  as  yours.  There  is  nothing  in 
your  life  that  was  not  in  theirs.  They  have  overcome,  each  one,  and 
one  by  one ;  each  in  his  turn,  when  the  day  came,  and  God  called  him 
to  the  trial.     And  so  shall  you  likewise.' — H.  E.  Manning. 


CHAPTER  I 


ANCESTRY 

The  Genealogical  Chart  shows  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  Gibbins  family  further  back  than  1682,  when  according 
to  the  Friends'  register  Thomas  Gibbins  (or  Gibbons),  of 
Dudley,  was  born. 

About  1814,  it  is  believed,  the  late  "WiUiam  Gibbins, 
who  died  in  1843,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  his  ancestors  and  families  of  a  similar  name  of  an 
earlier  period.  He  also  set  inquiries  on  foot  respecting  the 
coat  of  arms  and  crest  which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Gybons.  In  an  old  pocket-book  was  found  the  following 
memorandum : — 

At  the  Heralds'  Office  I  find  that  the  Crest  of  Gybons  or  Gubones, 
viz.  a  lion  Gamb  erect  and  erased 
holding  a  Cross  Pattee  Fichee,  should 
have  the  Cross  Or.  That  in  the  Coat 
of  Arms  the  3  Crosses  should  not  be 
fitcheCj  but  simply  pattee,  as  I  have 
made  the  alteration. 

This  coat  of  arms  was  adopted 
by  Brueton  Gibbins  and  some  of 
his  brothers,  and  also  the  motto 
'  Ubi  Libertas  ibi  Patria '. 

The  memorandum  continues : 

There  is  a  record  at  the  Heralds' 
Office  of  the  Gybons  family  of  as  late 
a  date  as  1653  or  1683,  extending  back 
6  generations.  At  that  time  the  only 
surviving  male  branch  was  Abraham, 
aged  13,  residing  at  Coventry,  where 
it  appears  the  family  then   lived.     By  application  to  one  or  more 

t  B 
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2  EECOEDS  OF 

of  the  oflSciating  clergymen  at  Coventry,  no  doubt  some  trace  might 
be  found. 

4th,  2nd  month,  1814. 

In  the  year  1872  the  late  Benjamin  Gibbins  visited  many 
churches  in  the  Midlands,  and  endeavoured  to  find  the  lost 
link,  but  without  success.  In  one  of  the  papers  he  has  left 
recording  these  investigations,  he  says  that  in  the  Parish 
Church,  St.  Michael's,  Coventry  (NW.  corner),  there  are 
many  epitaphs,  the  lettering  in  parts  being  illegible. 

*  Here  lyeth  in  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurrection  the  body  of  Henry 
Gibbons,  who  departed  this  life  June  30th,  a.d.  1704,  aged  70.' 

'Robert  Gibbons,  died  July  30,  1776,  aged  35.' 

'In  memory  of  Frances,  wife  of  Joseph  Gibbons,  died  Feby.  6, 
17-9,  aged  38  years. 

And  the  above  Joseph  Gibbons,  who  died  April  19th  .  .  .  aged  76 
years. 

Also  of  their  child 

Ann  Gibbons 

relict  of 

Mr.  Joseph  Gibbons,  and  mother  of  the  above  named, 

who  died  March  3rd,  18—,  aged  73  years. 

Also  of  Martha  Gibbons,  daughter  of  the  above  Ann  Gibbons,  who 
died  June  29th,  1834,  aged  62  years.' 
He  adds ; — 

The  Register  of  St.  Michael's  at  Coventry  goes  back  to  1698  only, 
the  part  before  having  been  burnt  in  a  fire ;  there  is,  however,  a  copy 
at  the  Diocesan  Registrar's  office  at  Lichfield.  The  register  at  Trinity 
Church  goes  back  to  1561.  I  searched  among  the  births  there  to  find 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Gybons,  thro'  the  years  1639,  1640,  1641; 
1669,  1670,  1671 — but  unsuccessfully.  St.  John's  register  only  goes 
back  about  150  years,  viz.  1752.  They  say  at  Lichfield  they  have 
not  the  part  previous  to  1698  of  the  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  register. 

The  late  Charles  Gillett,  of  Banbury,  writing  in  1874, 
says : — 

My  mother  tells  me  that  Ann  Gibbins,  of  Coventry,  searched  out 
much  of  their  family  pedigree.  It  was  she  who  during  her  researches 
found  that  the  family  was  in  this  country  before  the  Conquest. 
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Tradition  says  there  is  a  passage  in  Domesday  Book 
which  refers  to  them,  '  Let  Gybons  hold  the  land  he  held 
before.' 

By  the  Friends'  register  of  Bristol  and  the  neighbour- 
hood we  find  there  were  many  Gibbins  and  Gibbons,  who 
joined  the  Society  in  its  early  days.  We  cannot  trace  any 
connexion  between  these  Friends  and  Thomas  Gibbins  of 
Dudley,  the  first  name  on  the  genealogical  chart,  but  as  it 
is  probable  there  was  blood-relationship,  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  give  some  account  of  the  life  of  Sarali  Gibbins,  the 
best-known  member  of  this  group.  It  is  believed  that  at 
one  time  she  travelled  in  America  with  George  Fox. 

NOTES   CONCERNING   SARAH   GIBBINS, 

COLLECTED  FROM  SWABTHMORE  PAPERS  AND  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 

REFERENCE   LIBRARY   BY   RACHEL    B.    BRAITHWAITE, 

VII.    MO.,    1910. 

Swarthmore  MSS.,  1655,  vol.  ii,  p.  89. 

Letter  of  Henere  fell  to  G.  ff.,  from  Barbadoes. 
'  &  further  we  have  notice  from  New  England  that  Will  Brend, 
Robt.  Hodshon,  Sarak  Gibbins,  Dorothy  Waugh  &  two  Barbadoes 
ffriends  were  come  away  from  thence  to  this  Island  in  a  shipp  which 
belongs  to  some  ffriends  of  Bristoll.  The  master  of  her  is  a  ffriend, 
but  they  are  not  come  hither  as  yet,  neither  doe  we  heare  of  them 
though  it  is  twelve  weeks  since  they  came  from  thence  but  we  expect 
them  every  day.' 

Cambridge  edition  of  Tlie  Journal  of  George  Fox,  vol.  ii,  p.  334. 

'  Also  Will  Brande,  Mary  Wetherheade  &  Sarah  Gilbans  and  many 
others  went  to  new  England  this  yeare,  1656,  to  preach  the  gospell.' 

.  .  .  '  Alsoe  Will  Brande,  Mary  Wetherheade  &  Sarah  Gibbans 
passed  over  to  New  Englande  but  M.  W.  was  shott  att  sea  by  a  Dutch 
privateere  and  killed.' 

From    Minutes   of   Leicestershire   Quarterly  Meeting,   when    Sarah 
Gibans  went  to  New  England  in  1656. 
'Money  disbursed  for  the  servise  of  truth.     Sarah  Gibans  £4  10  0.' 
b2 
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From  The  Holders  of  Eolderness,  by  Chas.  F.  Holder  (an  American 
book),  pp.  22,  23. 

'In  1656  several  women  went  to  Barbadoes.  .  .  .  Sailed  in  the 
Speedwell  of  London.'  The  writer  found  the  old  shipping  list  in  the 
Massachusetts  colonial  records,  which  is  given  entire.  The  name  of 
each  Friend  is  marked  with  a  Q,  the  master  evidently  expecting 
trouble  through  his  devout  passengers. 

In  the  list  appear  :  '  Sarah  Gihbitis,  Q,  of  Bristol,  aged  21, '  and 
a  footnote,  '  She  was  drowned  in  Providence  while  landing,  and  was 
buried  in  Rd.  Scott's  (father-in- Law  of  Chris.  Holder)  orchard.' 

From  Bowdoin's  History  of  Friends  in  America. 

Sarah  Gibbons.  '  The  Narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  little  company 
of  gospel  messengers  to  Boston  in  1656,  first  introduces  the  name  of 
this  friend  to  our  notice.  After  her  expulsion  from  Connecticut  in 
the  early  part  of  1658  she  appears  to  have  been  engaged  for  some 
months  within  the  limits  of  Rhode  Island,  from  whence  in  company 
with  Dorothy  Waugh,  the  aged  Breud,  and  three  other  friends  she 
proceeded  on  religious  service  to  Barbadoes.  In  1659  we  find  her 
again  in  Rhode  Island;  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  however,  was  nearly 
accomplished,  and  its  term  was  an  awfully  sudden  and  affecting  one. 
Whilst  attempting  to  land  from  a  sloop  at  Providence,  she  was 
drowned.  The  melancholy  accident  is  thus  referred  to  in  a  letter  of 
William  Robinson's,  under  date  of  Fifth  mo.  1659.  "  As  they  came 
near  the  shore,  near  that  town,  there  came  a  man  in  a  canoe  to  fetch 
them  from  on  board,  wherein  they  went  with  some  others,  not  minding 
that  the  canoe  was  a  bad  one,  and  soon  after  they  were  in  it,  the  canoe 
filled  with  water  and  did  sink.  All  that  were  in  the  canoe  did  escape 
and  got  to  shore  except  Sarah  Gibbons,  who  was  drowned.  When  it 
was  low  water  they  found  her  and  the  next  day  buried  her  in  Richard 
Scott's  orchard."  William  Robinson  adds,  "  Herein  were  we  com- 
forted that  she  was  kept  faithful  to  the  end."  ' 

Extract  in  Richard  Richardson's  handwriting,  who  was  Recording 
clerk  in  London  from  1681-2  to  1689:— 

'Sarah  Gibbons  of  Bristoll,  a  judicious  young  woman,  travaild  into 
America  in  ye  servise  of  truth  and  was  greatly  beloved  among  them 
that  feared  god.  And  going  in  a  boat,  which  having  overset  and 
leakd  was  lost,  she  might  have  been  saved  but  a  wicked  man,  a  Baptist, 
would  not  help  her.' 
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To  return  to  the  Genealogical  Chart,  we  see  that  Thomas, 
the  son  of  the  first  Thomas  Gibbins,  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  children,  and  was  born  at  Stourbridge  in  1727. 

An  elder  brother,  Josiah,  lived  and  died  at  Coventry. 
He  married  Mary  Hyatt,  of  Stow-on-the-Wold,  and  had  six 
children,  but  left  no  descendants.  His  marriage  certificate 
is  reproduced  as  being  of  special  interest,  as  it  contains  the 
signatures  of  his  father,  the  first  Thomas,  and  his  brother, 
the  second  Thomas.  It  was  Josiah's  daughter,  Anne,  who 
interested  herself  in  the  Gibbins  genealogy,  and  it  is  said 
she  found  the  connecting  link  with  former  generations 
which  is  now  lost.  The  three  daughters  of  Josiah,  viz. 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Mary,  resided  at  Coventry  and  were 
by  trade  shroud-makers.  Through  old  letters  we  learn  that 
the  late  Thomas  Gibbins  (born  1796)  had  charge  of  their 
affairs  and  was  their  kind  adviser.  After  their  deaths  he 
was  their  executor,  and  also  residuary  legatee.  Two  pieces 
of  needlework  come  from  this  branch  of  the  family — the 
framed  tapestry  in  the  Milton  House  drawing-room,  and 
the  Mary  Hyatt  sampler  in  the  hall. 

To  return  to  the  younger  brother,  Thomas,  born  at 
Stourbridge  in  1727.  He  married  Ann  Bradley  in  1754, 
and  had  two  children — Joseph  and  Susannah.  After  the 
death  of  Ann  he  married  Mary  Winter  and  had  four 
children.  His  second  wife,  Mary,  travelled  in  the  ministry, 
and  the  late  Frederick  J.  Gibbins,  of  Neath,  copied  long 
extracts  from  Montlily  Meeting  Minutes  respecting  her 
service.  The  first  is  a  notice  of  removal  from  Monmouth- 
shire Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Pontymole,  the  7th  of  1st 
month,  1784,  and  is  addressed  to  Morley  Monthly  Meeting 
in  Cheshire.  It  explains  that  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins 
removed  to  Monmouthshire  from  Chadwick  Monthly 
Meetuig,  in  the  county  of  Worcestershire,  but  brought  no 
certificate.     The  minute  goes  on  to  say  : — 
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We  have  .  .  .  unity  with  their  conduct  whilst  here,  and  also  unity 
with  Mary  as  a  minister  amongst  us,  she  being  at  times  engaged  in 
that  service,  not  largely  as  to  words,  but  we  think  under  a  degree  of 
the  feeling  sense  of  truth.  We  may  also  inform  you  that  whilst  here 
they  were  great  sufferers  for  our  Christian  testimony  against  the 
payment  of  Tythes. 

We  desire  their  comfortable  settlement  after  the  many  tossings 
they  have  met  with. 

With  the  Salutation  of  Brotherly  love, 

We  remain  your  Friends,  and  Brethren. 

The  eldest  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Gibbins  was  named 
Thomas.  He  Hved  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  Eouth  (Martha 
Eouth  was  a  sister  of  Mary  Gibbins,  and  also  travelled  as 
a  minister). 

This  young  Thomas  met  with  a  tragic  death,  and  in 
a  letter  dated  from  Manchester,  6th  month,  27th,  1782, 
Martha  Eouth,  writing  to  her  brother  and  sister  Winter, 
gives  an  account  of  the  circumstance.  She  explains  that 
she  and  her  husband  had  gone  to  Warrington  to  attend  a 
Quarterly  or  Monthly  Meeting.  She  had  attended  meetings 
for  seven  hours,  and  while  still  sitting  with  the  women 
Friends,  she  records  that, 

A  Man  Friend,  coming  into  the  women^s  meeting  with  some  papers 
for  us  to  sign,  said  he  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that 
our  friend  Robert  Valentine,  who  had  intended  to  proceed  forward, 
was,  on  further  consideration,  most  easy  to  go  back  to  Manchester. 
No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  a  very  unusual  sadness,  like  a  dart, 
struck  through  my  whole  frame,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  sat 
till  the  business  was  done,  and  could  not  refrain  from  telling  my  aunt 
I  believed  something  had  fallen  out  at  Manchester  since  we  left  it 
yesterday,  which  was  the  cause  of  Robertas  going  back.  She  tried  to 
put  it  from  me,  believing  it  was  only  a  turn  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
did  not  feel  quite  clear  of  us ;  but  the  intelligence  in  my  soul  waxed 
louder  and  louder,  that  before  we  were  well  out  of  the  meeting-house 
the  voice  said  plainly,  '  Thy  nephew  is  dead  !  ■"  I  then  told  my  aunt 
again,  who  seeing  me  very  sonowful,  said,  'My  dear,  do  not  afflict 
thyself  so,  but  have  patience  and  faith  till  inquiry  can  be  made.' 
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I  said,  '  My  dear  aunt,  I  do  not  afflict  myself,  but  am  distressed,  and 
not  without  a  cause/  I  then  looked  inward  to  see  if  he  was  removed 
by  any  kind  of  fit,  or  accident  in  the  warehouse;  but  the  answer  was, 
*  No  !  he  is  sunk  in  the  deep  water  ! '  I  turned  into  a  Friend's  house, 
and  sat  me  down  in  as  much  stillness  as  I  coxild,  but  in  great  agony 
of  spirit,  which  the  Friend  observing,  queried  if  anything  was  amiss. 
I  told  her  my  nephew  was  dead.  She  seemed  much  astonished ;  for 
she  knew  him  well,  and  was  willing  to  hope  it  was  not  so,  and  tried 
to  comfort  me,  but  I  could  receive  none  till  a  second  intimation  was 
sounded  in  the  ear  of  my  soul — '  Be  not  over-much  troubled ;  he  is 
taken  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  is  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  rest 
and  peace.'  Nature  then  got  some  present  relief  by  tears,  which  were 
soon  renewed  by  my  dear  husband  coming  in,  who  was  then  informed 
of  the  event,  and  deeply  affected  therewith.  We  got  home  that  night 
in  a  carriage,  and  found  the  remains  of  our  adopted  son  laid  out, 
a  fair  corpse,  having  been  found  with  his  head  downwards,  in  what 
is  called  a  whirlpool,  near  the  usual  place  of  bathing. 

At  the  funeral,  as  they  stood  around  the  grave,  Eobert 
Valentine  addressed  them  m  these  words, '  Sorrow  not,  my 
friends,  for  I  feel  an  evidence  all  is  well  with  the  young  man.' 

Martha  Routh  adds  : — 

What  cause  have  we  to  be  thankful  that  we  feel  a  continuance  of 
this  evidence,  and  it  so  bore  up  my  mind,  when  following  him,  that 
I  did  not  drop  one  tear,  but  in  the  solemn  sitting  was  enabled  to  bear 
an  honest  testimony  on  behalf  of  deceased.  He  had  a  strong  will, 
and  undaunted  courage,  which  might  be  some  apparent  cause  of  his 
now  being  a  corpse,  and  by  some  it  might  be  styled  an  untimely  end, 
but  I  durst  not  call  it  so.  I  fully  believe  he  was  taken  from  the  evil 
to  come.  He  had  been  preserved  in  innocence  of  conduct  and  con- 
versation, so  that  I  never  heard  an  unguarded  expression  drop  from 
his  lips.  He  had  a  strong  will,  and  also  an  inclination  to  have 
followed  others  in  some  matters  of  dress,  but  I  had  found  it  my  duty 
to  remove  their  first  appearance,  as  the  '  little  foxes ',  so  that  I  had 
cause  to  hope  the  tender  vine  was  not  hurt  thereby.  This  reflection 
afforded  me  great  peace.     Our  loss  of  him  will  be  great. 

To  return  to  the  first  family  of  Thomas  Gibbins,  by  his 
wife  Ann  Bradley.    There  were  only  two  children — Joseph 
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and  Susannali.  The  latter  married  M.  C.  Hands,  and  left 
a  family,  Joseph,  born  in  1756,  after  his  mother's  death 
became  the  adopted  child  of  his  aunt,  Elizabeth  Brueton, 
who  was  a  younger  sister  of  his  father's,  and  who  had  no 
children  of  her  own.  Very  strong  mutual  affection  bound 
Joseph  Gibbins  and  his  uncle  and  aunt  Brueton ;  he 
became  as  their  own  son,  and  their  declining  days  were 
cheered  by  his  devotion  and  affection.  After  the  death  of 
his  second  -wife,  Thomas  Gibbins  removed  to  Birmingham, 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  the  house  of  his  son 
Joseph,  where  he  died  in  September,  1803,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Bull  Street  graveyard. 


,K 


CHAPTER  II 

MARRIAGE   OF   JOSEPH   AND   MARTHA   GIBBIN3 

In  May,  1778,  Joseph  Gibbins  married  Martha  Bevington, 
daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Bevington,  of  Eatington.  It 
is  interesting  to  try  and  picture  what  the  village  was  hke 
in  those  days.  In  1730  the  population  was  said  to  be  239, 
and  there  were  nineteen  teams,  which  shows  what  a  purely 
agricultural  people  they  were.  By  1801  the  inhabitants 
numbered  509.  It  lies  on  a  road  which  runs  from  Stratford- 
on-Avon  to  Banbury,  and  passes  on  the  way  over  Edge 
Hill,  and  through  the  villages  of  Wroxton  and  Drayton. 
The  Birmingham  and  Oxford  coaches  ran  from  Stratford  to 
Shipston,  and  so  by  Chapel  House  to  Oxford,  the  route  over 
Edge  Hill  being  too  steep  for  a  main  coach-road. 

As  we  enter  the  village  from  Stratford,  and  follow  the 
winding  road,  with  its  thatched  cottages  standing  in 
flowery  gardens,  as  they  do  in  the  present  day,  we  come  to 
the  one  shop,  which  suppHed  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the 
country  folk.  Now  it  has  an  ordinary  shop  front,  but  till 
within  recent  years  the  approach  was  by  stone  steps,  at 
right  angles  to  the  door,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  tiny 
window. 

This  shop  belonged  to  some  member  of  the  Bevington 
family,  but  it  is  not  known  if  it  were  the  home  of  Martha 
Bevington.i  Many  years  after,  her  son  James,  who  was 
versatile  in  his  money  ventures,  carried  on  this  simple 

'  Catherine  Gillett,  writing  in  April,  1911,  referring  to  this,  says:  'My 
mother  always  spoke  of  the  shop  house  at  Eatington  as  being  her  mother's 
home,  and  that  of  her  grandi^arents.' 
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village  shop.  In  later  life  he  had  shares  in  the  Banks 
which  belonged  to  the  Gibbins  Brothers,  and  he  himself 
was  manager  of  the  Birmingham  branch  in  Union  Street. 

The  old  Manor  House  of  UiDiier  Eatington  lies  a  little 
off  the  main  road,  and  here  later  lived  the  bride's  brother, 
Timothy  Bevington,  and  his  wife  Sarah,  who  in  her  old  age 
suffered  from  rheumatism,  and  was  raised  and  lowered  in 
her  chair  through  a  trap-door  in  her  bedroom.  In  their 
earlier  married  days  Timothy  Bevington  owned  the 
Swansea  china-works,  and  through  that  connexion  a  valu- 
able amount  of  this  now  rare  china  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Catherine  GiUett,  William  B.  Gibbins,  and  the 
descendants  of  Thomas  Gibbins.  Timothy  Bevington's 
three  daughters — Martha,  Hannah,  and  Rebecca — were 
clever,  capable  women.  Hannah  was  artistic,  and  some- 
times decorated  the  china  with  natural  flower-studies. 
She  also,  perhaps  even  more  than  her  sisters,  acted  as 
doctor  to  the  village  folk  of  Eatington.  No  medical  man 
lived  within  easy  reach,  and  even  now  there  is  not  one 
nearer  than  Halford  Bridge,  two  miles  away.  In  the 
many  emergencies  of  country  life  the  rustics  ran  for 
a  Miss  Bevington. 

Not  far  from  the  Manor  House  stood  the  residence  of 
Jeffrey  Bevington  (the  uncle  of  the  bride),  with  its  Scotch 
firs,  which  are  still  standing.  The  building  itself  is  of  the 
past,  but  the  pump  remains. 

The  meeting-house  is  of  stone,  with  small  windows  and 
a  massive  door,  and  dates  back  to  1681.  One  end  is  lost 
in  festoons  of  ivy.  No  heating  apparatus  was  used  for 
warmth  or  to  combat  damp  until,  in  1850,  WiUiam  Lowe 
brought  his  bride,  Rachel  Jane  Lloyd,  from  her  comfortable 
home  near  Birmingham,  and  the  addition  of  a  stove  was 
suggested.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  simple 
Friends  of  those  days  to  sanction  such  an  innovation. 
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In  the  graveyard  no  stones  mark  the  resting-place  of 
generations  of  Bevingtons  and  Lowes,  and  only  by  studying 
a  plan  can  a  visitor  ascertain  where  the  dear  ones  of  long, 
long  ago  are  laid  under  the  grassy  mounds.  The  elm-trees 
wave  overhead,  the  birds  sing  in  the  branches ;  in  the 
distance  we  hear  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  the  answer- 
ing cry  of  the  lambs.  Even  now,  as  we  sit  in  the  outward 
stillness,  we  seem  far  removed  from  the  strife  and  turmoil 
of  modern  days,  and  we  try  to  realize  what  the  life  of  130 
years  ago  must  have  been. 

On  a  beautiful  spring  morning  some  years  ago  a  few 
Friends  met  for  worship  in  the  old  meeting-house. 
Through  the  open  door  came  the  sounds  of  the  country — 
the  haymakers  sharpening  their  scythes,  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  in  the  tall  elms ;  all  was  wrapped  in  peace.  The 
inner  silence  was  broken  by  a  veteran  with  the  words — 
'  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of 
our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.'  The  words,  the  voice,  the 
figure,  and  the  two  aged  women  Friends  in  their  beautiful 
old-fashioned  dress,  all  seemed  parts  of  a  poem.  Those 
three  have  now  passed  to  the  Home  beyond.  Two  Lie  in 
that  peaceful  God's-acre,  the  other  by  her  children  and 
kinsfolk  near  a  city.  Never  again  can  such  a  company 
meet.  The  quaint  dress,  the  calm  mode  of  speech  and 
thought  are  gone  from  our  midst. 

From  such  surroundings  as  these  came  Martha  Bevington 
to  be  the  bride  of  Joseph  Gibbins.  Her  father  died  when 
she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  her  life  had  been  a  busy 
one,  for  she  was  an  only  daughter  and  had  four  brothers. 
It  is  said  that  she  never  received  much  education,  but  her 
letters  prove  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  naturally 
excellent  abilities.  She  is  described  as  a  beautiful  woman, 
with  large  dark  eyes,  and  dark  hair.  The  complexion  of 
many  members  of  the  present  Gibbins  family  appears  to 
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have  been  inherited  from  her,  and  not  from  Joseph  Gibbins, 
a  lock  of  whose  hair  still  preserved  is  light  in  colour. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  and  his  bride  nineteen.  Would  we  could 
picture  the  wedding  of  the  young  couple  in  that  dear  old 
meeting-house — the  gathering  of  kinsfolk  afterwards,  and 
then  the  driving  off  in  a  chaise,  and  later  the  settling  into 
the  very  different  life  in  Prospect  Row,  Birmingham. 

Just  twelve  months  after  the  marriage,  in  May,  1779, 
was  born  the  first  child,  a  little  girl  whom  they  named 
Anne ;  and  another  daughter  (Elizabeth)  in  the  following 
year.^  From  this  time  onwards  every  two  or  three  years 
sons  and  daughters  were  added  to  the  flock,  until  in  1806 
the  last  and  seventeenth  child  was  born,  and  died  three 
months  later.  The  birth  notes  of  the  elder  children  are 
signed  by  Jeremiah  Vaux,  '  Man  Midwife,'  and  by  Martha 
Bevington,  who  we  know  by  this  visited  her  daughter 
frequently  in  her  town  house. 

There  are  but  few  letters  preserved  written  by  Joseph 
Gibbins,  and  but  little  is  known  of  him.  From  several 
sources  we  have  been  able  to  glean  a  few  particulars  of 
what  he  was  in  middle  life.  His  daughter  Ann,  many 
years  after  this  time,  writing  after  his  death,  says  : — 

He  was  a  man  of  real  worth  and  integrity  and  truly  religious.  He 
was  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  most  tender,  loving  father.  He  had 
excellent  abilities  and  quickness  of  penetration.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  highly  esteemed  Elder,  and  in  the  years  1797  and  1802  he 
acted  as  Clerk  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising  early,  and  perused  some  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 
His  coimsel  and  advice  were  much  sought  for,  and  he  was  often 

1  In  the  list  of  scholars  of  the  Friends'  Girls'  School  at  York,  under  date 
1787,  occur  the  names  of  Anne  and  EUzabeth  Gibbins.  At  that  time  the 
school  was  situated  in  Trinity  Lane. 

In  1906  Rachel  Jane  Gibbins,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Martha  Gibbins, 
represented  the  family. 
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applied  to  in  cases  of  difference,  when  his  conciliatory  manner  generally 
produced  a  good  effect.  I  well  remember  when  business  took  him 
away  from  us  with  what  pleasure  we  looked  for  his  return,  and  the 
light  and  comfort  which  his  benevolent  and  cheerful  countenance 
diffused  amongst  us. 

In  the  Life  of  Martha  Braithwaite  it  is  stated  that  at  one 
time  Joseph  Gibbins  was  in  the  button  business,  but  when 
others  began  to  mark  the  buttons  as  double-plated  when 
they  were  not,  he  did  not  feel  easy  to  do  so,  and  therefore 
could  not  compete  with  them.  With  his  large  family  this 
was  a  great  trial  of  his  faith,  but  he  felt  he  must  withdraw 
from  the  business,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might.  About  this  time  a  gentleman  in  Birmingham,  Sir 
Matthew  Boulton,  of  the  firm  of  Boulton  &  Watt,  who  at 
that  time  made  copper  coin  for  the  kingdom,  and  had  the 
metal  from  the  copper-works  at  Swansea,  asked  him  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  give  him 
£1,000,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  to  lend  him  £10,000,  which 
latter  he  gratefully  accepted.  He  went  into  the  Swansea 
copper  business  (Eose  Copper  Co.),  and  soon  became  so 
prosperous  that  he  was  able  to  pay  back  all  that  he  had 
borrowed.  He  afterwards  became  a  partner  in  a  Birming- 
ham bank.  He  resided  at  Prospect  Eow,  Birmingham; 
at  that  time  this  district  was  quite  in  the  country. 

In  the  Birmingham  Gazette  of  November  19,  1804, 
appears  this  paragraph  : — 

A  new  Bank  opens  this  day  under  the  form  of  Messrs.  Samuel 
Galton  and  Joseph  Gibbins  and  Samuel  Tertius  Galton,  at  the  house 
in  which  the  late  Samuel  Galton,  Esq.,  resided  in  this  town. 


CHAPTER  III 

DEATH   OF   THE   CHILD   THOMAS,  BIRTH    OF   THE    SECOND 
THOMAS    GIBBINS 

The  first  break  in  the  little  family  group  was  in  1796, 
when  the  sixth  child,  Thomas,  died.  Forty  years  after, 
Anne  (then  Anne  Tunstall)  wrote  an  account  of  this  illness, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  little  fellow 
swallowing  a  button.     She  says  : — 

Thomas  was  a  fine,  healthy,  beautiful  boy,  of  six  years  of  age,  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  of  an  amiable,  affectionate,  and  generous  disposi- 
tion. His  indisposition  commenced  about  the  23rd  of  1st  month,  1796. 
He  went  to  bed  well  and  in  good  spirits,  but  he  had  not  been  long 
there  before  he  complained  of  pain.  He  slept  in  a  small  room  adjoin- 
ing our  parents',  with  the  door  open  between  them,  had  a  restless 
night,  and  in  the  morning  was  no  better.  Our  family  apothecary 
(J.  Vaux)  was  sent  for,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  inflammation,  and 
on  his  coming  the  next  morning  he  told  my  father  that  he  considered 
the  complaint  very  dangerous,  and  recommended  a  physician  being 
called  in.  They  sent  for  Dr.  Johnson,  who  united  in  his  opinion  of 
the  case.  Our  kind  parents  were  very  desirous  to  do  all  they  could. 
They  gave  up  their  own  chamber  for  his  better  accommodation.  He 
was  exceedingly  patient,  and  willing  to  submit  to  everything  which 
they  or  the  doctors  wished  to  have  tried.  About  the  middle  of  fourth 
day,  when  only  my  mother  and  I  were  in  the  room  with  him,  he 
pleasantly  said,  'Farewell,  mother.'  She  said,  'Farewell,  my  dear, 
but  I  am  not  going  away  from  thee.'  He  replied,  '  No,  I  know  that, 
but  I  am  going  from  thee.  I  am  going  to  a  nice  bed,  a  better  bed, 
a  great  wai/  off.' 

Many  remedies  were  tried,  but  nothing  gave  him  relief,  and  after 
four  weeks  of  suffering  the  end  came.  The  afternoon  before  he  died 
he  called  my  mother  to  him,  and  with  great  earnestness,  said, '  Mother, 
if  I  die,  will  thee  die?    and  when  I  go,  do  thee  come.'     My  dear 
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mother  was  much  affected,  she  told  him  she  would  endeavour  to  come 
to  him,  and  this  seemed  to  console  him.  His  last  words  were,  '  I've 
done,  I've  done.'  A£t«r  which  he  lay  still  for  some  time,  and  quietly 
departed. 

This  little  boy  died  on  February  12,  1796,  and  two 
months  later,  on  April  22nd,  was  born  another  baby  boy, 
who  was  also  named  Thomas. 

In  1799  we  get  a  ghmpse  of  the  family  Hfe  at  Prospect 
Row  through  the  pen  of  Martha  Gibbins,  Her  elder 
children  were  growing  up,  and  going  out  into  the  world. 
Anne  was  twenty  yeai-s  of  age,  Elizabeth  was  nineteen, 
Brueton  was  sixteen,  and  probably  had  already  started 
hfe  as  an  apprentice  to  some  Friend.  The  younger 
members  of  the  family  were  Mary  aged  14,  Joseph  12, 
William  8,  Bevington  7,  James  6,  John  4,  Thomas  3, 
Martha  1  year  and  7  months,  and  Baby  George  only  5 
months.  Martha  Bevington,  the  grandmother,  was  in  her 
73rd  year. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   GIBBINS,    AT   EATINGTON. 

Birmingham,  24th  of  8th  month,  1799. 

My  dear  Anne, 

Thy  letter  I  gladly  received  yesterday,  and  I  am  thankful 
to  find  that  you  go  on  so  comfortably :  I  wish  the  weather  may  be 
fine  that  you  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your  country  excursion. 
I  expect  to  see  my  dear  little  Martha  much  improved ;  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  Eatington  will  I  dare  say  add  to  her  bloom.  I  love  her 
dearly  though  she  knows  it  not,  and  many  times  in  a  day  I  think  of 
you  and  my  sweet  infant  George.  We  long  to  see  you.  I  expect 
thou  takest  care  of  the  little  dear,  and  thy  company  is  pleasant  to  thy 
beloved  grandmother,  whose  declining  years  will  be  rejoiced  in  seeing 
such  a  beloved  offspring  around  her ;  and  if  anything  can  be  added  to 
render  her  more  comfortable  that  is  in  my  power  to  do,  and  I  am 
informed,  I  shall  gladly  do  it,  for  she  claims  my  tenderest  affection. 
Please  to  tell  her  so  with  every  mark  of  love  thou  canst  give  her. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  my  dear  Martha  is  so  lovely,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  her. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MARRIAGE  OF  ELIZABETH  LOVELL.      DEATH  OF  THOMAS  GIBBINS, 
SENIOR.      DEATH   OF   MARTHA   BEVINGTON 

The  marriage  of  the  second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to 
Joseph  Lovell  in  1803  is  not  referred  to  in  the  letters. 
The  next  event  recorded  is  the  death  of  Thomas  Gibbins, 
of  Stourbridge,  who  after  the  decease  of  his  wife  Mary 
(Winter)  removed  to  Birmingham  and  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  son  Joseph.  One  morning  in  1803  the  old  man 
did  not  come  down  to  breakfast,  and  the  eldest  daughter, 
Anne,  accompanied  by  little  Martha,  then  five  years  of  age, 
went  up  to  his  bedroom  and  found  him  unable  to  speak,  the 
result  of  a  stroke.  From  this  illness  he  did  not  recover, 
and  died  the  same  year. 

The  following  is  of  interest,  as  it  relates  to  the  Eatington 
relations  as  well  as  to  the  family  at  Birmingham.  Joseph 
Gibbins  was  travelling  with  his  daughter  Mary,  aged  20, 
a  very  good-looking  girl,  often  called  'the  pretty  Miss 
Gibbins '.  Jeffrey  Bevington  was  Martha  Gibbins's  uncle, 
whose  house  stood  near  the  meeting-house,  and  whose 
daughter  Sarah  had  married  Richard  Lowe,  whose  son, 
Jeffrey  Bevington  Lowe,  built  the  house  which  was  the 
home  of  the  Lowe  family  for  many  yeai-s,  and  where 
WiUiam  B.  Gibbins  now  n 


CHARLES   LLOYD   TO   HIS   WIFE   MARY   LLOYD. 

Olton,  Birmingham,  9th,  7th  month,  1805. 
My  deak, 

I  don 't  know  how  I  can  spend  a  little  time  better  than  in 
writing  to  thee.  I  was  glad  to  receive  thine  of  the  6th  inst.  before 
I  sett  off  with  Joseph  Gibbins  and  the  £eaut^  to  Shipston. 
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We  drank  tea  at  Stratford,  and  then  proceeded  to  Eatington  to 
Jeffry  Bevington's,  who  was  gone  to  take  a  walk.  His  aged  and 
amiable  wife,  88  years  old,  received  us  very  kindly,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  good  health. 

Then  I  called  on  Jeffry  Lowe,  who  has  a  very  pleasant  house,  agree- 
ably situated,  commanding  a  charming  prospect — he  and  his  Wife 
were  at  home.  Then  we  called  on  Martha  Bevington,  who  is  very 
infirm  and  far  advanced  in  years,  probably  80,  but  the  clearness  of  her 
intellect  and  the  calm,  comfortable  resignation  of  her  mind  were  truly 
encouraging  and  consolating.  I  never  saw  Christian  faith  and  meek- 
ness more  fully  displayed.  She  seemed  glad  to  see  me  and  enquired 
very  kindly  after  thee.  Here  we  left  Mary  Gibbins  and  proceeded 
to  Shipston  in  our  capacity  of  Deputies  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
to  examine  into  a  breach  of  harmony,  and  to  endeavour  to  heal  those 
wounds  which  strife  had  occasioned. 

We  left  Shipston  (after  incessant  meetings  from  8  to  4  and  1  hour 
after  dinner)  at  6,  and  returned  thro'  Eatington  to  Birmingham 
that  evening.  All  were  gone  to  bed  at  Bingley — however,  I  rang 
them  up — got  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  cheese,  smoked  my  pipe  and 
so  to  bed. 

Even  short  journeys  in  these  days,  before  railways  and 
motors,  were  a  considerable  exertion,  and  in  the  letters  we 
constantly  read  of  the  coach  and  chaise  expeditions  for 
business  or  pleasure,  or  to  attend  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings.  The  anxiety  of  the  good  wife  at  home  for  her 
husband  on  his  travels  is  evident  in  the  following : — 

MARTHA    GIBBINS    TO    ANNE    GIBBINS. 

17th  of  11th  month,  1803. 
Thy  Father  is  not  gone  to  Swansea  :  he  is  waiting  for  a  gentleman 
to  accompany  him.  I  shall  be  very  anxious  when  he  is  gone,  it  is 
such  weather  to  travel  upon  these  bad  roads:  he  has  something  of 
tooth-ache  of  late,  but  I  gave  him  some  of  my  bark  in  hopes  it  would 
do  him  good.  His  health  is  indeed  much  more  to  me  than  my  own, 
and  I  am  often  truly  thankful  that  he  is  favoured  with  so  comfortable 
a  share,  and  can  go  through  so  much  business  with  ease,  —  indeed, 
when  I  reflect,  I  am  led  to  a  grateful  sense  of  the  many  blessings 
I  am  favoured  with. 
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My  best  wishes  attend  thee  both  for  thy  health  and  comfort,  and 
that  thou  mayst  be  preserved  from  the  many  hurtful  things  which  too 
much  abound,  dear  Child.  This  is  the  sincere  desire  of  thy  anxious, 
thoughtful  Mother. 

Another  break  in  the  family  circle  occurred  in  1805, 
when  Martha  Bevington,  of  Eatington,  passed  away. 
Martha  Gibbins  says  that  her  mother  died  '  on  second  day 
morning  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  buried  at 
Eatington  on  First  day,  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  afternoon'. 
She  adds,  'My  dear  and  honourable  mother  was  in  the 
80th  year  of  her  age.'  "We  know  little  of  this  old  lady, 
but  Martha  Gillett  as  a  child  often  stayed  with  her  grand- 
mother, and  on  her  last  visit  she  had  the  measles  very 
severely.  This  must  have  been  within  a  short  time  of 
Martha  Bevington's  decease.  She  was  then  in  feeble 
health. 


CHAPTEE   V 


FAMILY   NEWS 


As  his  sons  grew  up,  Joseph  Gibbins  apprenticed  them 
to  well-known  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  They  left  home  at  what 
we  should  consider  a  very  early  age.  The  following  letter 
to  William  from  his  mother  was  written  when  he  was 
only  a  boy  of  fifteen. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,   AT   PETER   BASSETt's, 
LEIGHTON   BUZZARD. 

Prospect  Row,  2ii(i  month,  3rd,  1806. 
My  dear  William, 

This  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  thy  dear  Father,  who,  I  dare 
say,  thou  wilt  be  truly  glad  to  see,  and  make  much  of  him,  for  he  is 
a  very  kind  and  tender  Father  to  you  all,  and  very  anxiously  and 
affectionately  concerned  for  all  your  well-doing,  and  I  am  sure  I  can 
with  a  heart  and  mind  full  of  affection  unite  with  him,  and  I  believe 
when  thou  art  thinking  of  us,  thou  art  also  assured  that  we  dearly 
love  thee. 

I  was  pleased  with  thy  affectionate  letter.  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  from  my  dear  children.  I  have  sent  thee  some  nightcaps. 
I  hope  they  will  do ;  thou  had  better  send  those  that  are  too  little 
for  thee  back  by  thy  Father,  who  is  to  bring  me  a  deal  of  intelli- 
gence about  thee.  I  don't  wish  thee  to  debar  thyself  of  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  by  desiring  thee  to  write  by  him,  but  I  wish  thee  to 
be  with  him  all  thou  canst  and  write  to  me  some  other  time ;  but 
tell  him  all  thou  canst  think  of  relative  to  thyself,  and  it  will  be 
natural  for  me  to  ask  if  thou  art  grown,  whether  thou  art  active. 
Thy  brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  are  gone  to  school  in  good  spirits, 
for  they  had  a  box  filled  with  apples  and  pears,  which  seemed  to  cheer 
their  prospects. 

c2 
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Thy  brother  Bevington  wrote  lately  saying  that  James  and  him- 
self were  well.  I  wish  we  may  hear  of  a  good  place  for  him  when 
he  has  done  schooling ;  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  I  hope  will  continue 
to  be  so. 

Martha  has  begun  writing.  I  tell  her  she  must  write  to  thee,  but 
she  says  she  can  write  nothing  but  strokes  yet.  Poor  thing,  she  has 
been  sadly  troubled  with  the  toothache.  George  is  very  brisk  and 
goes  to  his  Master  Minns.  Dear  Sophia  has  the  whooping  cough 
bad  which  much  weakens  her.  Now  thou  will  hear  more  than  I  can 
tell  thee  from  thy  dear  Father,  so  farewell,  my  dear  boy.  Write  to 
me  when  convenient,  and  remember  I  am  thy  anxious  and  sincerely 
affectionate  Mother. 

Martha  Gibbins. 

The  next  two  letters  are  to  William  from  his  mother, 
the  first  to  tell  of  the  death  of  Sophia  fi-om  whooping- 
cough  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  and  another  seven 
months  later,  in  which  she  says  : — 

Birmingham,  22nd  of  12th  month,  1806. 
My  deau  William, 

It  seems  a  considerable  time  since  I  wrote  to  thee,  never- 
theless thou  art  often  very  dearly  remembered  by  me  and  the  rest. 
This,  my  dear  child,  is  also  intended  to  inform  thee  of  the  death  of 
thy  little  brother  Henry  (aged  three  months),  who  quietly  departed 
this  life  about  10  o'clock  yesterday  morning ;  he  had  some  days  been 
much  worse  than  usual,  and  on  6th  day  night,  I  was  with  him  most 
of  the  night.  He  has  always  been  a  very  delicate  child.  He  began 
to  take  a  deal  of  notice  and  was  got  very  engaging,  and  I  feel  myself 
tenderly  affected  by  his  removal,  but  as  it  is  in  the  ordering  of  divine 
wisdom,  it's  my  duty  to  be  resigned.  He  gave  and  He  has  a  right 
to  take  away  at  His  pleasure,  and  the  dear  innocent  is  removed  from 
all  sorrow.  We  talk  of  having  the  dear  remains  consigned  to  the 
silent  grave  to-morrow.  James,  John,  and  Thomas  we  expect  home 
on  5th  day. 

Elizabeth's  marriage  in  1802  had  proved  an  unhappy 
connexion,  though  in  what  way  Joseph  Lovell  was  un- 
satisfactory does  not  appear  in  the  letters.  When  Martha 
Gibbins   wrote   to   William    in    12th   month,    1806,   she 
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mentions  Elizabeth  and  her  three  children,  and  proceeds 
with  a  general  account  of  the  family.     She  says  : — 

Thy  sister  Lovell  was  here  last  evening  and  well,  as  also 
their  children.  George  is  much  grown  and  looks  manly.  Edward 
has  been  poorly  but  is  got  pretty  well  again,  and  little  Edith, 
a  nice  girl,  can  walk  alone.  Thy  brother  Lovell  has  lately 
been  in  London,  says  Bevington  is  much  grown  and  active  in 
the  shop,  and  I  have  had  good  accounts  from  his  master  o£  his 
being  a  good  boy,  which  is  truly  gratifying  to  us.  Thy  brother 
Joseph  I  have  not  written  to  lately,  but  intend  to  do  so  to-day; 
Brueton  heard  lately  and  he  was  well.  I  hope  this  may  find  thee 
in  the  same  enjoyment,  for  health  may  be  considered  a  valuable 
blessing  indeed.  Thy  brother  Brueton  is  very  much  engaged  at  his 
Glass  House,  and  I  hope  by  care  it  will  answer  his  purpose.  Thy 
sister  Anne  desires  her  dear  love  to  thee,  and  also  thy  sister  Mary. 
Martha  goes  to  school,  improves  very  much  in  writing ;  I  think  she 
will  soon  be  able  to  address  a  letter  to  thee  herself,  for  I  know 
she  loves  thee.  George  also  takes  to  his  book  and  improves  and  is 
now  fond  of  going  to  school.  Our  relations  at  Eatington  were  in 
usual  health  when  I  heard  last,  and  also  thy  uncle  William  Bevington, 
who  I  expect  to  come  to  see  us  soon.  I  have  been  out  but  little 
of  late,  only  to  meeting;  had  a  deal  of  the  headache  of  late,  and 
the  weather  has  been  so  very  wet ;  I  expect  it  is  hardly  so  healthy. 
It  lightened  very  much  on  7th  day  night,  which  thou  knows  always 
affects  me. 

Our  Monthly  Meeting  is  nest  2nd  day  week  at  Coventry ;  I  don't 
expect  to  go,  but  it's  likely  thy  dear  father  will.  Please  to  give  our 
kind  love  to  thy  master  and  mistress  and  their  family,  and  our  love 
also  to  Cousin  William  Bowly.  And  now,  my  dear  William,  I  may 
tell  thee  that  thy  father  and  myself  dearly  love  thee,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  thee  soon,  if  leisure  time  offers,  but 
I  don't  wish  to  intrude  on  thy  time  for  business.  Thy  master's 
interest  I  hope  thou  will  ever  consider  and  be  diligent  to  his  business, 
even  as  thy  own.  Much  affection  flows  in  my  heart  towards  thee, 
for  I  am,  my  dear  Child, 

Thy  tender  mother, 

Martha  Gibbins. 

I  have  been  much  interruj)ted ;  began  this  yesterday,  and  could 
not  finish  till  this  morning,  and  one  or  other  has  been  almost  eon- 
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tinually  wanting  me;    don't  let  it  be  seen,  but  commit  it  to  the 
flames. 

The  next  letter  speaks  of  the  mother's  anxiety  for  her 
daughter's  happiness. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE    GIBBINS. 

Birmingham,  9th  of  6th  month,  1807. 
Thou  wished  to  hear  how  I  was — I  am  much  the  same  as  I  have 
been,  some  days  pretty  brisk,  some  others  feeble  and  tottering,  indeed 
the  trial  I  have  had  on  my  poor  Elizabeth's  account  seems  sensibly 
to  have  impaired  my  whole  fabric,  which  before  bad  been  so  often 
shaken  that  it  was  very  tender ;  but  amidst  every  feeling  of  body  and 
mind,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  tribulated  path,  I  wish  to  retain  my  con- 
fidence in  the  kindness  of  an  all-wise  and  all-sufficient  Providence, 
believing  strength  will  be  handed  equal  to  the  trial  of  the  day. 

joseph  gibbins,  senr.,  to  william  gibbins,  at  peter 
bassett's,  leighton  buzzard. 

Birmingham,  1st  of  9th  month,  1807. 
My  dear  William, 

I  herewith  return  J.  D,  Bassett's  great  coat,  and  am  obliged 
to  him  for  the  use  of  it.  It  proved  very  comfortable  to  me  in  the 
night,  and  I  think  I  could  not  have  done  well  without  one.  The 
coach  came  to  Hockliffe  about  12  o'clock,  only  one  inside  passenger 
besides  myself,  and  we  reached  Coventry  by  half-past  eight;  staid 
there  more  than  an  hour,  in  which  interval  I  went  to  see  thy  sister 
Anne  at  our  cousin  Gulson's  and  breakfasted  there ;  she  had  prepared 
herself  to  return  home  with  me  in  case  there  was  room,  which  happened 
to  be  the  case.  I  brought  her  with  me,  and  found  the  family  at  home 
in  usual  health.  I  hope  John  Bassett  and  thee  would  not  take  cold 
in  going  home  having  no  great  coats ;  I  was  afraid  you  would  as  the 
air  became  very  cool  in  the  evening.  Cousin  Rebecca  Bowly  left 
Birmingham  this  morning  for  Charlbury,  and  will  expect  to  see  her 
brother  on  5th  day  agreeably  to  his  proposal.  Thy  sister  Lovell  and 
the  children  spent  the  afternoon  with  us  yesterday  ;  it  being  our  wake, 
the  children  were  much  delighted  to  see  the  pictures  of  the  shows 
and  the  turn-about  riding  and  other  amusements,  of  which  I  never 
remember  so  many  at  our  wake.  I  found  a  letter  for  me  from  thy 
brother  Joseph  on  my  return  home;    he  is  very  well,  and  being  so 
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near  out  of  his  time,  as  only  eight  months,  he  says  he  is  very 
thoughtful  about  what  he  shall  do.  I  think  I  shall  endeavour  to 
see  him  if  I  can  as  the  time  draws  nearer,  and  confer  with  him 
respecting  his  either  doing  something  for  himself  in  the  same  line 
of  business,  or  being  placed  in  some  other  situation  for  a  year  or  two. 
These  are  cares  that  as  a  father  I  am  desirous  of  doing  right  in,  and 
the  best  in  my  power  for  all  my  children.  I  have  sent  thee  a  little 
tooth-powder  of  Joseph's  preparing,  which  I  like  better  than  the 
black.  My  love  to  thy  master,  mistress,  and  the  family,  in  which 
thy  mother  joins,  and  thy  brothers  and  sisters  desire  their  dear  love 
to  thee. 

I  remain,  my  dear  William, 

Thy  very  affectionate  Father, 
Joseph  Gibbins. 

MAETHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM    GIBBINS. 

1.  9.  1807. 
My  dear  William, 

A  token  of  love  by  writing  I  seem  most  inclined  to  send. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  such  a  good  account  of  thee  by  thy  dear  Father's 
return,  for  it's  a  cordial  to  my  mind  which  I  delight  more  in  than 
I  can  express  to  find  my  dear  children  are  happy.  Thy  shirts  shall 
be  attended  to,  but  if  thou  art  not  in  any  particular  want  it  may  be 
a  month  or  two  first,  for  I  think  of  going  to  Eatington  to  spend  a 
few  weeks,  and  if  I  go  before  cold  weather  and  to  receive  benefit 
from  the  country  it  must  be  soon.  The  idea  of  going  seems  to  be 
intermixed,  pain  with  pleasure,  for  I  have  not  been  since  I  paid  the 
last  tribute  of  affection  to  my  dearest  Mother,  and  when  I  look  at 
the  prospect  of  going,  I  feel  such  a  loss  from  her  society  that  it 
diffuses  a  gloom  over  my  prospect.  I  wish  to  see  my  other  relations 
and  my  aged  uncle  and  aunt.  I  think  it's  probable  thy  sister  Anne 
will  write,  and  I  have  not  much  news  to  tell  thee  of,  and  the  bustle 
of  the  wake  seems  to  interrupt  our  quietude.  I  think  thou  had  better 
have  some  handkerchiefs  to  put  round  thy  neck  made.  We  will  get 
them  made,  or  thou  mayest  have  some  muslin  and  get  them  done  at 
Leighton,  but  please  to  say ;  but  I  think  thou  had  better  have  them 
of  thy  master.  Farewell,  my  dearest  William,  my  dear  love  flows 
abundantly  towards  thee,  who  can  with  sincerity  say,  I  am.  Thy 
affectionate  Mother, 

Maktha  Gibbins. 
Do  commit  this  to  the  flames. 
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ANNE    GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

1.  9.  1807. 
My  deae  William, 

Mother  having  left  me  some  room  in  her  letter,  I  wish  just 
to  tell  thee  how  pleased  I  was  to  receive  one  from  thee  while  I  was 
at  Coventry,  where  I  stayed  six  weeks  with  my  Cousin  E.  Gulson,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  with  my 
father,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  wake.  I  left  Aunt  Bevington 
at  Coventry ;  she  had  been  there  about  a  week ;  is  going  to  reside  at 
Reading  after  Cousin  Timothy's  marriage,  which  is  to  be  the  first  of 
next  month,  so  that  there  will  be  great  alterations  in  their  family. 
I  don't  seem  to  have  any  news  to  tell  thee.  And  now,  my  dear 
William,  it  is  almost  as  much  as  my  pen  wUl  do  to  tell  thee  that 
I  am,  with  dear  love, 

Thy  aifectiouate  sister, 
Anxe. 
INIartha  sends  her  dear  love  to  thee. 

The  following  letters  are  from  the  children,  George  and 
Martha. 

GEORGE   GIBBINS   (aGED   EIGHT   YEARS)   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS, 
LEIGHTON    BUZZAHD. 

Birmingham,  20th  of  the  llth  month,  1807. 
My  deau  Bkothee, 

I  have  got  a  new  master ;  his  name  is  Jones  and  he  lives 
at  the  house  where  master  Moore  lived.  When  I  was  at  Eatington, 
I  used  to  have  Thomas  Norton's  donkey  to  ride  upon,  and  I  liked  it 
very  much,  but  my  feet  did  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  stirrup. 
I  used  to  go  with  my  Uncle  Jeffery  to  pick  up  apples  and  pears. 
Sister  Martha  and  I  kept  a  shop  and  sold  pears  and  sugar  plums. 
I  should  like  to  live  at  Eatington  and  to  go  apprentice  to  my  Uncle 
Jeffery.  One  day  I  rode  in  a  cart  and  the  jolting  of  it  threw  me 
down,  and  another  time  I  rode  upon  a  pig.  ]\Iy  brother  Brueton's 
horse  has  been  very  poorly;  he  trod  upon  a  large  nail  which  went 
into  his  foot,  and  it  was  very  bad  at  first,  but  it  is  now  getting  better. 
I  remain. 

Thy  affectionate  brother, 

George  Gibbins. 
PS.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  my  Brother  Brueton  went  a-shooting 
and  caught  a  bird  alive,  which  he  gave  me  j  he  lent  me  his  dormouse 
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cage  to  put  it  in,  and  I  hung  it  in  the  kitchen^  but  it  died  the  next 
day.  Please  to  excuse  this  letter  being  badly  written,  because  it  is 
the  first  I  ever  wrote. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS,    JTJNR.    (aGED    NINE),   TO   WILLIAM    GIBBINS, 
LEIGHTON    BUZZARD. 

Birmingham,  20th  of  11th  month,  1807. 

My  dear  WiLLIAJt, 

As  it  was  such  a  snowy  morning  that  my  mother  did  not 
think  it  fit  for  me  to  go  to  school,  I  thought  I  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  writing  to  thee.  My  Uncle  William  Bevington  is 
come  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us.  Patty  has  been  very  poorly  with 
the  rheumatism ;  Sukey  has  been  with  her  five  or  six  weeks. 

Our  nephews,  George  and  Edward  [Elizabeth  Lovell's  children], 
go  to  school.  George  improves  in  his  learning ;  he  can  spell  several 
little  words  and  Edward  can  tell  his  alphabet.  Edith  is  a  little  rosy 
girl;  she  talks  very  fast,  and  can  say  some  little  verses.  Frederick  is 
a  nice  little  fat  boy ;  he  has  got  five  or  six  teeth ;  he  tries  to  talk  and 
can  step  very  pretty.  When  I  first  went  to  Eatington,  I  helped  my 
Aunt  Bridget  to  make  cheese,  but  I  had  not  been  there  long  before 
I  was  taken  poorly  with  the  measles.  I  lay  in  bed  three  days  and  was 
obliged  to  keep  in  the  house  most  of  the  time  afterwards.  Cousin 
Margaret  [wife  of  J.  B.  Lowe]  has  a  nice  little  girl  [Sarah,  afterwards 
wife  of  Joseph  Gibbins].  I  was  very  fond  of  playing  with  her,  and 
she  used  to  take  hold  of  my  finger  and  lead  me  about. 

We  spent  a  day  at  Wellesbourn  [Wm.  Bevington's] ;  we  were  to 
have  spent  a  week  there,  but  were  disappointed  of  going  by  my  being 
poorly ;  we  rode  in  a  gig,  and  when  we  returned  it  was  very  rainy. 
The  cat  has  got  another  kitten;  three  of  the  rabbits  are  dead,  the 
other  five  remain  weakly.  Brother  Brueton  has  two  white  fan-tailed 
pigeons  which  were  given  to  Joseph  when  he  was  at  home.  James  is 
to  go  into  Wales  at  the  next  vacation.  I  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
school  now.  I  go  to  the  Crescent,  next  door  to  Samuel  Lloyd's. 
Debby  Lloyd  and  Mary  Dearman  go  to  the  same  school.  My  old 
governesses  (the  Lawrences)  are  gone  to  keep  a  boarding-school  near 
Liverpool.  I  have  a  great  many  lessons  to  learn ;  I  am  become  so 
much  of  a  woman  as  to  go  to  school  by  myself.  One  day,  as  I  was 
returning  from  school,  a  boy  was  so  rude  as  to  offer  to  kiss  me,  and 
he  called  another  boy  to  do  the  same,  so  I   went  into  a  reputable 
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looking  shop  and  asked  the  man  if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  speak 
to  those  boys,  for  they  had  been  behaving  rude  to  me,  and  I  told  him 
I  was  Joseph  Gibbins's  little  girl.  He  came  out,  sent  them  away,  and 
I  got  home  without  being  interrupted  again.  I  often  think  of  my 
dear  William  who  used  to  be  so  kind  as  to  take  care  of  me  when 
I  went  to  school.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from 
thee  for  I  love  thee  dearly.  My  Uncle  William  desires  his  love  to 
thee,  and  now  I  have  written  a  long  letter. 
I  remain, 

Thy  affectionate  little  sister, 

MaETHA  GiBBlNS. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MARRIAGE   OF  ANNE  TO  CROUDSON  TUNSTALL 

The  next  family  event  was  Anne's  engagement  to 
Croudson  Tunstall.  At  this  time  Mary  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  Anne  was  thirty.  William  was  only 
eighteen. 

MARY   GIBBINS  TO  WILLIAM  GIBBINS,  AT  LEIGHTON  BUZZARD. 

Prospect  Row,  3rd  month,  7th,  1809. 
My  dear  William, 

I  have  just  received  thy  acceptable  letter.  I  can  assure  thee 
we  have  been  somewhat  anxious  to  hear  from  thee,  as  I  think  it  is 
now  some  months  since  thou  wrote  home.  I  conclude  it  has  been  for 
want  of  leisure  time.  I  thought  I  should  like  to  send  thee  a  few  lines 
to-morrow,  as  I  have  a  master  attends  me  the  latter  end  of  the  week, 
and  am  therefore  engaged  in  attending  to  my  lessons ;  the  other  parts 
of  the  family  also  seem  busy,  each  in  their  separate  concerns.  Croudson 
came  last  6th  day,  and  they  pass  the  Monthly  Meeting  to-morrow ; 
they  are  to  be  married,  or  at  least,  I  believe  it  is  so  fixed,  that  day 
seven  weeks.  I  hope  thou  wilt  come.  I  believe  we  all  expect  thee, 
and  I  suppose  Bevington  and  James.  I  rather  think  Cousin  M.  Bowly, 
and  her  three  daughters  will  come,  and  Anna  Storrs.  I  should  think 
thou  hadst  better  mention  it  to  Peter  Bassett  before  long,  as  the  time 
is  so  near.  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  see  thee.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  thou  endeavour' st  to  improve  thyself,  and  that 
thou  art  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  thou  wilt  derive  from  it  here- 
after. If  I  might  advise  thee  with  respect  to  books,  it  would  be  not 
to  read  either  novels,  or  romances,  as  I  think  they  are  justly  considered 
of  a  dangerous  tendency.  Do  bring  a  few  of  thy  books  with  thee, 
I  should  like  to  look  at  some  of  them.  I  don't  think  of  any  in 
particular  to  recommend  to  thee.  I  suppose  thou  understands  history 
pretty  well,  which  is  very  necessary,  and  to  do  so  thou  must  know 
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something  of  geography  and  chronology.     Bnieton  is  very  busy  :  his 
furnace  is  taken  down  in  order  to  have  it  rebuilt. 

Our  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  to-morrow  two  weeks,  and  we 
generally  have  a  great  many  friends.  I  forgot  to  tell  thee  that  Anne 
and  Croudson  go  on  5th  day  for  a  little  excursion  in  the  country  to 
Wellesbourne,  &c.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  acknowledge  thy  kindness 
in  selecting  so  good  a  piece  of  cloth,  but  I  was  satisfied  that  thou 
wouldst  do  thy  best.  Our  dear  Parents  desire  their  love,  and  all  the 
rest  of  thy  relations  who  know  of  my  writing.  Mother  wrote  to  thee 
a  few  weeks  ago  ;  hast  thou  received  the  letter  ?  And  now,  my  dear 
William,  do  take  care  of  thyself  and  try  to  improve  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.     Believe  me  to  be,  with  dear  love. 

Thy  affectionate  Sister, 

Mary  Gibbins. 

ADDITION    BY   J.  G.,    SESR. 

I  have  gi-eat  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  settling  thy  sister  Anne  to 
such  a  worthy  young  man ;  he  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  an  agreeable  connection,  which  I  am 
thankful  for,  and  sincerely  hope  the  blessing  of  providence  will  attend 
them  both  in  this  important  undertaking,  and  in  their  conduct  through 
life.  The  26th  of  next  month  is  the  day  fixed  for  their  maiTiage. 
Please  to  give  my  love  to  thy  master,  and  say  I  hope  he  will  grant 
thee  permission  to  be  one  of  the  party.  My  love  to  thy  mistress  and 
the  young  people,  and  I  remain,  my  dear  William, 

Thy  very  affectionate  Father, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 

MARTHA  GIBBINS  TO  WILLIAM  GIBBINS,  AT  LEIGIITON  BUZZARD. 

London,  27th  of  5th  month,  1809. 
(At  Yearly  Meeting.) 
My  dear  William, 

Thou  so  anxiously  wished  me  to  write  to  thee  that  I  seem 
most  easy  to  comply  therewith,  as  I  always  feel  a  pleasure  in  being 
beloved  and  thought  of  by  thee,  who  has  in  return  the  most  affectionate 
regard  and  real  love  of  my  heart. 

The  time  I  spent  with  thee  was  very  pleasant  though  short,  and 
I  fear  it  will  hardly  be  in  our  power  to  see  thee  again  in  our  return, 
for  after  the  meetings  are  over,  thou  knowest  how  very  anxious  thy 
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dear  fallier  will  be  to  return  to  business;  he  spends  but  little  or  no 
idle  time.  We  had  a  pleasant  journey  to  London,  got  here  about 
9  o'clock,  when  we  were  received  by  our  kind  Cousin  Timothy  ;  he  is 
an  amiable  young  man,  though  great  must  have  been  his  trials  in  losing 
his  amiable  companion  and  sweet  little  babe.  I  have  seen  thy  mistress, 
indeed  dined  with  her  at  her  quarters,  and  John  and  his  sister.  Thy 
mistress  seems  a  nice  woman  and  spoke  very  kindly  about  thee,  indeed, 
she  seems  to  have  the  interest  o£  young  people  at  heart.  I  hope 
nothing  will  discourage  thee,  my  dear  William,  from  doing  all  thou 
canst ;  thou  knowest  how  greatly  I  am  interested  in  thy  comfort,  and 
I  hope  nothing  will  be  suffered  to  unsettle  thy  mind,  or  to  make  thee 
think  anything  hard.  We  have  been  dining  with  T.  Smith ;  but 
hardly  saw  Bevington,  they  are  so  full  of  friends,  and  he  was  engaged 
in  the  shop.  He  seems  very  happy,  and  they  speak  very  kindly  of 
him,  and  I  do  think  the  dear  lad  merits  it ;  he  has  called  to  see  us 
many  times  and,  my  dear  William,  I  should  have  been  at  meeting  but 
I  found  myself  hardly  well  enough  to  go,  so  I  thought  I  would  write 
to  thee.  Joseph  has  sold  both  the  horses;  the  pony  tumbled  down 
with  Mary,  and  bruised  her,  but  it  did  not  materially  hurt  her,  so  that 
both  she  and  James  return  by  coach.  James  is  got  pretty  well  and 
is  to  return  as  soon  as  we  go  home.  I  am  wanted  to  go  to  tea.  My 
dear  love  to  thee,  my  dear  boy,  and  love  to  the  family  thou  art  with, 
concludes  me,  Thy  very  affectionate  mother, 

Maetha  Gtbbins. 

Cousin  Hannah  and  our  dear  Cousin  Timothy  desire  love  and 
will  be  pleased  to  see  thee  when  thou  canst  come,  which  may  be  in 
a  few  years,  and  if  thou  keeps  a  good  boy  and  a  steady  man,  who 
knows  but  I  may  see  my  dear  William  in  the  honourable  list  of  repre- 
sentatives. Thy  brother  Bevington  desired  me  to  say,  who  I  saw  last 
evening,  that  if  he  did  not  write  to-day  to  thee,  thou  might  think  he 
had  received  the  electrifying  machine  in  safety.  Write  to  me  soon, 
and  believe  me  that  thou  art  my  dear  William. 

POSTSCRIPT   BY   JOSEPH    GIBBINS,S    ENR. 

I  entirely  concur  with  the  foregoing,  and  thou  hast  my  very  sincere 
good  wishes  for  thy  prosperity. 

The  next  is  from  the  home  of  Anne  Tunstall,  four 
months  after  her  marriage. 
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MARTHA  GIBBINS  TO  WILLIAM  GIBBINS,  AT  LEIGHTON  BUZZARD. 

Nantwich,  18,  8th  month,  1809. 
My  dear  William, 

Thy  acceptable  letter  received  by  J.  Grant  I  have  left  at 
home,  but  I  well  remember  the  contents  and  that  it  conveyed  much 
affection  towards  thy  mother,  who  at  what  quarter  of  the  world  she 
happens  to  reside  still  feels  the  same  unabated  emotions  predominant. 
Thy  dear  father  wrote  to  thee  by  our  mutual  friend  John  Grant,  and 
we  had  to  regret  that  himself  and  our  much-esteemed  friend,  his  wife, 
made  so  very  short  a  visit.  Thy  father's  letter  was  in  some  degree 
an  answer  to  thy  enquiry  respecting  thy  brother  Braeton,  who 
convinces  us  that  he  wishes  to  persevere  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  heart  and  hand  of  his  cousin  Sarah  [Bowly],  and  of  blending  their 
connections  still  more  near;  he  has  paid  several  visits,  and  I  expect 
will  go  again  as  soon  as  he  can  after  we  return.  I  am  also  induced  to 
believe  she  looks  upon  him  with  no  unfavourable  eye,  for  he  appears 
in  good  spirits,  and  the  name  of  Charlbury  seems  to  have  an  animating 
sound,  and  I  do  believe  Braeton  to  be  very  steady,  and  attentive  to 
business.  When  he  settles  in  life  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  making 
a  very  good  husband,  and  from  the  little  opportunity  I  have  had  of 
seeing  Sarah  she  appears  a  very  amiable  young  woman,  and  as  the 
object  is  entirely  a  choice  of  his  own,  if  it  ever  should  take  place 
I  sincerely  hope  those  blessings  tliat  make  truly  rich,  and  add  no 
sorrow,  will  be  their  experience.  These  are  subjects  that  are  often 
lightly  conversed  upon;  yet  when  there  are  any  serious  views,  what 
is  there  in  life  more  important  ?  and  it  much  concerns  the  happiness 
of  young  people,  to  be  very  careful  with  whom  they  form  an  intimacy, 
and  in  very  early  life  to  guard  well  their  susceptible  hearts;  a  few 
years  will  convince  them  of  the  propriety  of  desiring  a  choice  which 
requires  mature  years  and  deliberation  to  form  judgment  on.  Young 
people  are  too  apt  to  involve  themselves  in  difficulties.  If  they  guard 
well  their  affections,  and  let  a  few  years  of  experience  pass,  they  will 
then  see  if  they  can  support  the  endearing  calls  which  may  be 
required.  It  seems  now  so  very  difficult  for  young  men  to  know 
what  line  of  life  to  settle  in,  and  I  think  it  is  much  best  to  get  fully 
settled  in  business  before  anything  lasting  is  concluded  upon.  If 
young  men  are  but  steady  and  attentive,  there  are  always  amiable 
and  deserving  objects  which  may  be  obtained  as  companions  for  life. 
Thy  dear  sister  Anne,  whose  comfortable  habitation  we  are  now  at. 
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seems  very  happy.  She  has,  I  really  believe,  got  a  very  affectionate 
husband,  and  his  father  and  mother  appear  exceeding  fond  of  her, 
which  makes  it  very  pleasant.  Nantwich  is  a  very  quiet,  dull  place, 
though  the  country  round  about  is  very  pleasant;  it's  a  very  small 
meeting,  not  more  than  14  or  15  when  collected  together;  but  having 
an  agreeable  companion,  her  home  is  a  happy  one,  so  that  the  society 
does  not  make  that  difference.  I  expect  she  will  come  and  pay  us 
a  visit  at  Birmingham  in  a  few  weeks.  Her  husband  has  some 
business  that  way,  and  I  wish  her  to  come  and  see  us.  Thy  father 
has  had  a  deal  of  the  toothache  since  he  came;  I  think  he  took 
cold  in  coming,  and  it  is  a  decayed  tooth,  which  I  expect  he  will 
have  taken  out  when  we  return.  Thy  sister  Mary,  Martha,  and 
George  are  with  us;  the  two  latter  say  they  like  Nantwich  better 
than  Birmingham;  they  are  very  busy  playing  in  the  garden,  and 
very  happy  in  each  other's  company.  We  intend  to  return  home  on 
6th  day.  Brueton  is  left  at  home  by  himself,  which  appears  very 
strange,  I  dare  say,  to  him.  Thy  father  wrote  to  thy  master  respecting 
John,  and  I  expect  he  will  reply  to  it  ere  long.  John  [aged  14]  is 
backward  in  his  learning,  and  I  hope  he  will  have  another  year's 
schooling.  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  the  necessity  of  attention, 
and  I  hope  he  will  attend  to  it,  but  this  is  too  often  neglected  by 
children  at  the  time  they  go  to  school;  they  like  play  better  than 
improvement,  and  afterwards  regret  the  loss  they  have  sustained 
thereby. 

We  went  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Middlewich  yesterday,  and 
a  very  bad  road  it  is ;  they  say  it  is  hardly  passable  in  the  winter,  and 
indeed  I  should  not  think  it  was.  The  number  of  Friends  was  very 
small;  only  eight  women  and  about  nine  or  ten  men.  We  intend 
going  home  to-morrow ;  hope  to  be  there  by  tea-time,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  thee,  my  dear  William.  How  does  thou 
like  thy  handkerchief  ?  The  purse  was  a  present  from  poor  me ;  the 
silk  thou  sent  was  too  fine  to  net  a  purse  with  to  be  strong,  so  I  bought 
it  for  thee.  I  am  pleased  thou  looks  towards  home  sometimes,  and 
remembers  the  time  thou  spent  there  with  satisfaction,  and  it  will  be 
always  the  study  and  pleasure  of  thy  parents  to  make  home  comfort- 
able to  you  all,  for  it  is  to  us  the  greatest  blessing  we  can  enjoy  to  see 
you  all  well  and  happy.  Do  give  my  kind  love  to  our  cousin  William 
Bowly ;  when  will  he  be  out  of  his  time  ?  Tell  him  he  is  to  remember 
to  come  and  see  us;  what  does  he  think  of  Brueton  for  a  brother? 
We  received  a  letter  from  thy  brother  Joseph  yesterday ;  he  is  fully 
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employed  now  at  Swansea;  he  talks  of  coming  to  see  us  and  his 
sister  at  Nantwieh  in  the  11th  or  12th  month.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  him.  I  think  I  have  taken  some  cold  by  our  journey  yesterday  ; 
these  jumbles  do  not  suit  me ;  it  was  much  such  a  road  as  we  had  over 
your  up  and  down  common  the  first  time  I  came  to  Leighton.  Thou 
wast  a  very  good  lad,  my  dear,  for  writing  to  me  by  J.  Grant,  but  he 
did  not  call  till  he  brought  his  wife  from  the  Dale,  so  that  1  did  not 
know  till  they  came.  I  was  very  glad  I  was  at  home,  their  stay  was 
quite  too  short ;  they  are  Friends  I  very  much  esteem  for  their  kind- 
ness to  thee.  Did  we  tell  thee  that  we  had  Friend  Woodcock  and  his 
two  daughters  spent  a  day  with  us,  and  all  agreeable,  and  great 
invitations  to  go  and  see  them.  Well,  my  dear  William,  thou  art 
tired,  want  to  go  into  the  shop,  or  read  or  think,  so  endeavour  to 
gather  out  of  this  strange  letter  all  the  love  thou  canst,  and  commit 
it  to  the  flames,  for  no  one  is  to  see  it  but  thy  very  own  self,  and  with 
much  affection  I  bid  thee  farewell,  joined  by  thy  father,  sisters,  brothers, 
I  am,  my  dear, 

Very  truly,  Thy  anxious  tender  mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

Give  our  love  to  thy  master,  mistress,  &c.  If  I  am  pretty  well, 
I  think  it's  very  likely  that  I  shall  visit  thy  sister  Tunstall  in  the 
2nd  month  again. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MAEEIAGE   OF   BEUETON   GIBBINS   TO   SAEAH   BOWLY 

In  Martha  Gibbins's  hospitable  house  many  were  the 
guests  who  shared  the  comforts  of  that  true  home.  Some 
of  these  Friends  were  poor  in  this  world's  goods ;  but  aU 
alike,  rich  and  poor,  knew  they  were  welcome.  The  maids 
were  trained  by  their  mistress  to  keep  the  beds  aired,  so 
that  at  any  time  a  stranger  could  be  housed.  Often  in 
requisition  was  a  long-handled  copper  warming-pan,  filled 
either  with  red-hot  ashes,  or  later  with  boiling  water. 
LoveU  Burchett  Clarance  narrates  that  on  one  occasion 
a  worthy  man  with  a  peg-leg  was  occupying  one  of  the 
guest-chambers,  and  for  some  reason  retired  to  his  room 
early  in  the  evening.  The  maid,  not  knowing  he  was  in 
his  room,  entered.  He  in  consternation  jumped  into  bed, 
and  pulled  the  bed-clothes  over  him,  but,  unfortunately, 
left  his  peg-leg  sticking  out  at  the  side.  In  the  uncertain 
candle-light  the  maid  did  not  notice  a  figure  in  the  four- 
post  bedstead,  but  she  did  notice  a  long  handle  protruding, 
and  immediately  concluded  that  some  one  had  carelessly 
left  the  warming-pan  behind.  She  gave  a  great  pull,  and 
there  the  story  ends. 

The  next  letter,  dated  from  Birmingham,  15th  of  10th 
month,  1809,  is  to  Wilham  from  his  mother.    She  says  : — 

I  have  thy  acceptable  letter  before  me ;  I  wonder  where  my  letter 
written  at  Nantwich  could  have  lain.  Thy  sister  has  been  paying  us 
a  visit  for  a  month ;  Croudson  came  for  her ;  they  returned  last  Seventh 
day,  and  I  have  since  received  a  letter  from  her  saying  they  got  home 
well.  Anne  looks  well,  and  is  very  happy,  I  think.  We  spent  a  day 
at  Morly  while  thy  Sister  was  with  us,  very  agreeably.  I  hope 
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P.  G.  H.  will  be  preserved,  as  he  is  in  so  steady  a  family,  otherwise 
Liverpool  is  an  exposed  situation  for  young  men,  and  it  is  sorrowful 
that  there  are  so  few  really  steady  characters;  but  then,  those  who 
are  wise  enough  to  be  so  are  doubly  esteemed,  and  spoken  of  as  a  prize 
amongst  many  blanks.  We  had  Caroline  and  Agatha  Lloyd  to  drink 
tea  with  us,  on  Second  day ;  the  latter  talked  of  her  going  to  Leighton 
with  pleasure ;  they  are  very  sociable,  agreeable  girls.  Now,  my  dear 
William,  I  expect  Brueton  is  likely  to  succeed,  but  I  cannot  tell.  He 
is  there  now,  has  been  his  London  journey,  and  spent  many  days  as 
he  went,  and  now  as  he  is  returning  home.  I  think  this  would  hardly 
be  allowed  if  his  company  were  disagreeable,  for  I  should  think  he 
would  have  frowns  and  unkind  looks,  and  be  told  to  keep  at  home,  if 
there  were  no  prospect  of  its  going  forward,  and  I  think  it's  desirable 
by  this  his  fair  object  should  have  made  up  her  mind,  though  I  think 
it's  quite  right  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
there  is  no  step  in  life  more  so,  no  one  which  affords  more  solid  joys, 
because  there  is  a  companion  to  sweeten  the  trials  of  time.  In  this 
life,  we  are  to  look  for  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow.  We  expect  our 
dear  Joseph  in  about  a  week,  to  pay  us  a  visit  before  the  winter  sets 
in,  and  he  talks  of  going  to  see  his  sister  Tunstall.  I  don't  know  how 
long  he  will  stay,  but  suppose  not  long ;  then  I  hope  to  hear  a  good 
account  of  James  [aged  16].  We  heard  from  John  and  Thomas ; 
Cousin  Spendloves  are  at  Bath ;  and  they  have  been  spending  a  day 
with  them.  Martha  spent  the  vacation  quite  to  her  mind ;  she  can 
wash  like  a  little  woman,  iron  with  any  girl,  and  play  at  trapball  with 
any  boy ;  however,  she  is  a  very  good  child,  very  affectionate,  and 
willing  to  oblige,  and  she  seems  a  great  favourite  with  her  school- 
fellows, and  governess.  I  certainly  should  not  part  with  her,  were 
it  not  for  her  good.  George  seems  quiet  and  happy ;  doesn't  hurry 
himself  over  much;  however,  he  is  a  good  boy,  goes  to  school,  but 
when  I  leave  Bath,  I  expect  he  will  go  to  his  place,  and  John  go 
under  thy  brotherly  care  in  the  second  month.  I  think  he  is  very 
backward  in  learning,  but  his  present  master  pays  particular  attention 
to  his  improvement,  being  informed  that  he  is  not  likely  to  continue 
with  him  long.  When  he  is  removed  under  thy  protection,  I  hope 
a  brother's  care  will  still  in  every  sense  improve  him.  He  is  a  good- 
natured  boy,  and  I  dare  say  will  willingly  oblige  thee,  so  that  I  hope 
you  will  be  happy  in  each  other's  society,  and  thou  find  it  thy  duty, 
my  dear  William,  to  example  him  in  every  good  word  and  work.  Nor 
do  I  in  all  my  petitions  forget  my  dear  Bevington ;  I  love  him  dearly, 
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for  I  believe  he  is  a  good  boy  and  an  affectionate  child.  Brueton, 
I  expect,  has  been  many  times  in  his  company,  and  I  shall  gladly 
hear  of  him  with  the  anxiety  of  a  mother.  Joseph  Lovell  has  been 
poorly,  but  is  much  better  now.  Thy  dear  sister  and  her  lovely  flock 
are  pretty  well.  I  don't  expect  that  I  shall  have  opportunity  to  add 
much  more  if  our  friends  call,  who  I  hope  will.  Do  write  to  me,  my 
dear  William,  and  be  assured  that  thou  hast  the  affections  of 
Thy  anxious  mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

PS.  Thy  father  has  not  forgotten  his  dear  William.  No,  though 
I  do  not  often  address  thee,  I  very  often  think  of  thee  and  feel  the 
most  affectionate  solicitude  for  thy  truest  interest  and  well-doing. 

Joseph  Gibbins  (senior). 

MAETHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,   AT   PETER   BASSETT's, 
LEIGHTON   BUZZARD. 

Birmingham,  6th,  12th  month,  1809. 
My  dear.  William, 

Thy  very  acceptable  letter  I  received  with  that  pleasure 
I  ever  experience  in  hearing  of  thy  welfare.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
have  thee  think,  my  dear  William,  that  I  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  thy  letter,  which  is  the  reason  for  my  addressing  thee  now ;  thou 
says  thou  hast  about  half-a-dozen  shirts,  which  thou  intends  to  present 
me  with.  Are  they  such  as  want  or  thou  wishes  mended,  or  hast  thou 
sufficient  without  them,  or  dost  thou  wish  more  new  ones  in  exchange  ? 
It's  probable  thy  dear  father  will  take  John  to  Leighton,  when  he 
goes;  about  what  time  in  the  Second  month  will  he  be  expected  ?  We 
shall  wish  to  have  him  stay  at  school  till  about  two  weeks  before  he 
comes,  he  is  so  very  backward  in  his  learning.  His  master  speaks 
well  of  him  and  Thomas.  Thy  dear  father  is  very  desirous  to  do  all 
he  can  for  you  all,  and  as  his  sons  arrive  at  an  age  to  enter  into 
business,  to  put  them  in  a  steady  family,  and  where  they  will  be 
tenderly  cared  for  and  have  an  active  employ ;  then,  if  they  are  steady 
and  industrious,  even  if  they  do  not  pursue  the  same  line  of  business, 
they  may  do  very  well.  I  have  no  doubt  but  thy  feelings  are 
awakened  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  thy  companion  and  friend,  who 
after  years  of  social  comfort  is  bidding  thee  farewell,  and  entering  into 
the  busy  scene  of  action  for  himself.  I  sincerely  wish  prosperity  may 
attend  him  in  whatever  business  he  engages  in,  and  most  young  men 
d2 
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think  and  look  towards  that  period ;  but  believe  me,  my  dear  William, 
this  new  station  is  not  without  its  alloy ;  the  care  of  a  master  is  not 
less  anxious :  so  that  I  do  believe  in  every  station  in  life  it's  best  to  be 
content,  for  whoever  looks  for  uninterrupted  pleasure  in  this  life  will 
most  assuredly  be  mistaken. 

Cousin  John  Bevington  is  gone  to  Swansea ;  he  only  spent  a  few 
days  with  us.  He  had  his  brother  William  under  his  care,  who  is 
come  from  Aekworth  School,  which  was  some  tie  upon  John,  poor  lad. 
J.  B.  appears  very  steady,  and  thoughtful  about  his  future  prospects ; 
has  been  a  good  apprentice,  and  brings  a  good  character  from  his 
master.  He  is  rather  lame,  and  does  not  appear  very  stout,  and  as 
they  want  some  assistance  in  the  Bank  at  Swansea,  it  has  been 
thought  to  try  him  awhile  there.  Thy  brother  Joseph  is  returned, 
and  I  hope  the  business  with  his  agreeable  partner,  Robert  Eaton, 
will  answer  his  purpose.  He  has  a  good  deal  upon  him,  and  I  believe 
is  very  attentive,  without  which  nothing  will  answer.  My  dear 
William,  I  am  afraid  thou  art  a  ragged  hoy;  I  would  not  get  my 
things  so  out  of  repair ;  when  there  are  so  many  notahle  Friends,  and 
I  find  the  old  saying  true,  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine;  surely  thou 
mightst  see  for  some  person  that  would  be  glad  to  keep  thee  a  little  in 
order,  but  thy  poor  mother  is  willing  to  accept  from  thee,  and  mend 
thee  all  she  can.  I  intend  to  desire  a  paper  sent  to  thee  sometimes ; 
I  expect  thou  likes  Birmingham  news.  I  accept  of  Mary  Williams' 
love,  but  what  thou  canst  not  remember  thou  must  keep  thyself. 
Do  give  my  love  to  her,  William.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  concerned 
and  anxiously  thoughtful  about  thy  dear  father,  who  complained  of 
some  slight  uncomfortable  sensation  in  the  back  of  his  head.  J.  Vaux 
advised  leeches  applied,  which  was  done  a  few  evenings  ago,  but  he 
still  continuing  to  feel  it,  I  anxiously  entreated  him  to  consult 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  has  done  this  morning,  and  is  going  to  take 
some  powders,  ordered  by  him,  and  also  a  shower  bath.  Thy  dear 
father  is  pretty  well,  but  as  his  general  habit  is  fulness  of  blood  it 
requires  caution  in  what  he  takes,  so  as  not  to  increase  it,  and  his  life 
and  his  health  are  of  so  very  great  importance  to  me,  and  to  his 
endeared  family  that,  however  trifling  he  views  his  own  com- 
plaints, I  always  feel  great  alarm,  and  am  extremely  uneasy;  but 
I  hope  what  he  is  taking  will  be  of  use,  and  entirely  remove  the 
complaint.  He  goes  about  as  usual,  and  seems  always  pretty  well, 
and  his  appetite  good.  I  hope  thy  chilblains  will  not  be  so  bad  this 
winter ;  it's  very  trying  to  thee,  poor  thing.     Mary  desires  her  love 
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and  intends  to  write  to  thee  before  long.  Brueton  is  at  Charlbury  for 
a  few  days.  Thy  sister  Lovell  and  family  were  well,  and  so  was  thy 
sister  Tunstall  when  I  heard  a  few  days  since. 

Thy  dear  Brother  joins  me  in  very  dear  love  to  thyself,  and  I  am, 
my  dear.  Thy  very  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

Don't  let  this  be  seen ;  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  be  tired  in  reading  it 
thyself. 

JOSEPH   GIBBINS,    SENK.,    TO   THOMAS   BIGG. 

Birmingham,  7th  of  2nd  month,  1810. 
Dear  Friend, 

Please  to  tell  my  son  Joseph,  that  I  have  this  minute  got 
a  letter  from  Nantwich,  saying  my  daughter  Tunstall  had  a  fine 
Boy  about  6  o'clock  last  evening,  and  they  are  both  likely  to  do  well. 
I  am,  Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 

JOSEPH   GIBBINS,    SENK.,    TO   THOMAS   BIGG. 

Birmingham,  8th  of  5th  month,  1810. 
Dear  Friend, 

I  have  received  thy  letter  of  the  6th,  and  have  taken  a  place 
for  my  niece,  Elizabeth  Bevington,  to  go  from  here  to-morrow  morning 
at  4  o'clock,  by  the  Bristol  day  Coach,  to  be  in  readiness  to  sail  with 
Captain  Jenkins  next  morning.  I  have  written  to  Captain  Jenkins 
by  this  post  to  let  him  know,  and  desire  him  to  meet  her  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  Coach.  She  only  came  to  Birmingham  yesterday 
afternoon  and  would  have  liked  to  have  spent  a  few  days  with  us,  but 
is  not  willing  the  Vessel  should  be  detained  on  her  account.  Martha 
Bevington  came  late  on  6th  day,  and  was  much  fatigued  with  her 
journey,  and  had  been  upset  on  the  water,  but  is  now  perfectly  re- 
covered and  in  good  spirits.  .  .  .  Please  to  mention  to  my  son  Joseph 
that  his  letter  to  his  brother  Brueton  is  come  to  hand  and  we  shall  all 
be  glad  to  see  him  at  Brueton's  marriage,  which  is  to  be  the  21st  of 
next  month  at  Charlbury.  I  expect  William  and  Bevington  will  give 
us  the  meeting  there  and  accompany  us  to  Birmingham  for  a  few 
days. 

I  am,  Thy  affectionate  Friend, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 
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JOSEPH   GIBBINS,    SENR.,   TO   WILLIAM    GIBBINS,    AT 
LEIGHTON    BUZZARD. 

Birmingham,  16th  of  5th  month,  1810. 
My  dear  William, 

On  First  day  afternoon,  I  went  with  thy  brother  Brueton  to 
Charlbury,  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Chipping  Norton  on  2nd  day, 
where  he  and  Cousin  Sarah  Bowly  laid  before  Friends  their  intention 
of  marriage ;  it  proved  a  very  fine  and  pleasant  day,  and  the  parties 
performed  to  satisfaction ;  I  returned  home  early  the  next  morning, 
and  found  thy  letter  with  one  from  thy  brother  John.  I  think  thou 
shouldest  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  thy  Master, 
thy  wish  to  attend  thy  brother's  marriage,  and  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  length  of  time  he  may  be  willing  to  allow  thee.  I  received  a 
letter  yesterday  from  thy  brother  Bevington,  saying  he  had  spoken  to 
his  master,  and  he  had  concluded  to  allow  him  seven  days,  which 
Bevington  thinks  too  short  a  time  to  admit  of  his  attending  the 
marriage,  and  coming  to  Birmingham,  and  queries  with  me,  (as  his 
master  is  pretty  determined  and  not  willing  to  allow  him  longer  time,) 
whether  he  had  better  accept  it,  or  decline  it  in  hopes  of  having  a 
week  longer  next  summer.  I  have  answered  his  letter  recommending 
him  to  make  himself  quite  easy,  and  please  himself  in  regard  to 
accepting  it  or  not,  and  also  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  will  of  his 
master,  it  being  the  duty  of  an  apprentice  to  acquiesce  with,  and  act 
conformable  to  the  wishes  of  his  master.  I  find  they  do  not  wish  for 
a  large  company  at  Charlbury,  not  having  room  to  accommodate 
a  great  many.  I  have  given  them  to  understand  that  thyself  and 
Bevington  had  proposed  to  yourselves  the  pleasure  of  attending. 
I  have  no  intention  of  being  in  London  during  any  part  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  thy  brother  John  likes 
Leighton.  By  the  time  thy  master  returns  from  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
his  two  months  of  trial  will  be  expired,  or  nearly  so,  and  I  suppose,  if 
no  objection  on  either  side,  thy  master  would  like  to  have  him  bound 
apprentice,  of  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear,  and  whether  thy 
master  would  wish  me  to  have  the  indentures  prepared  here. 

Cousin  William  Bowly  spent  about  a  week  at  Birmingham,  and 
made  Wellesbourn  on  his  return.  We  met  with  him  at  Charlbury ; 
his  mother  had  been  very  unwell,  and  change  of  air  being  recommended 
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to  her,  she  has  been  at  thy  Uncle  William  Bevington's  for  a  fewweeks, 
and  found  much  relief,  and  intends  stopping  about  a  week  longer 
before  she  returns  to  Charlbury.  We  are  glad  to  hear  thou  art  quite 
recovered  of  the  giddy  sensation  in  thy  head.  The  Friend's  name 
who  called  upon  thee  from  Dudley  is  Thomas  Mildred,  a  particular 
acquaintance  of  thy  mother's  in  her  younger  days ;  he  resided  then 
in  Uncle  JefFry  Bevington's  family,  to  learn  the  farming  business,  and 
afterwards  married  and  settled  in  Norfolk,  and  thy  mother  had  not 
seen  him  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  he  is  now  engaged  in  a  coal 
concern  near  Dudley. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  hear  that  thy  brother  Joseph  and  thou 
sometimes  correspond,  and  that  his  business  at  present  answers  his 
expectation ;  thy  anxious  parents  are  very  desirous  for  the  welfare  of 
you,  and  that  as  you  grow  in  years  there  may  be  no  diminution  of 
that  friendship  and  love  for  each  other  which  subsists  between  you  in 
your  younger  days.  We  are,  my  dear  William,  equally  anxious  for 
you  all,  and  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  when  thou  art  out  of  thy  time 
the  blessing  of  Providence  will  attend  thee  in  thy  honest  endeavours 
after  a  livelihood,  in  a  respectable  line  of  life.  I  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve thy  endeavours  will  not  be  in  vain,  but  prove  a  lasting  peace  and 
comfort  both  to  thyself  and  thy  friends.  I  wish  I  could  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  thy  enquiry  after  Joseph  Lovell ;  he  has  not 
yet  met  with  another  situation ;  the  News  Paper  did  not  answer  his 
expectation,  and  he  had  got  much  in  debt  again,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  I  am  very  sorry  for  thy  poor  sister.  Thy 
sister  Anne  is  very  happy,  and  her  husband  is  very  kind  to  her,  as 
well  as  frugal,  prudent,  and  industrious  in  business,  and  in  their 
little  way  1  hav^  no  doubt  will  make  both  ends  meet,  and  support 
a  respectable  character.  She  writes  word  that  her  little  Alfred  is 
a  charming  boy  ;  takes  a  deal  of  notice,  is  very  fond  of  his  mother, 
and  much  pleased  to  go  to  his  father,  who  is  a  good  nurse,  and 
frequently  takes  him  out  of  doors.  Thy  brother  John  tells  me  he  has 
made  out  a  few  bills,  but  cannot  write  well  enough  to  do  many. 
I  should  like  to  have  him  a  ready  writer,  and  correct  in  spelling  and 
a  good  accountant.  These  are  very  essential  qualifications  for  a  man 
of  business.  I  find  by  a  late  account  from  Neath  that  thy  brother 
James  is  much  improved  in  that  respect,  and  makes  himself  very  use- 
ful to  his  master  and  mistress,  and  in  serving  them  he  is  in  the  end 
serving  himself,  and  I  hope  my  dear  John  will  consider  it  in  the  same 
point  of  view  and  do  all  he  can  for  his  kind  master  and  mistress,  coa- 
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sidering  their  interest  as  his  own,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  all  he 
can  for  them  in  return  for  their  kindness  to  him. 

I  approve  thy  plan  of  going  to  Charlbury.  If  time  will  permit 
of  thy  being  so  long  in  London,  and  Bevington  should  conclude  to  go 
down  with  thee,  you  might  take  one  of  the  Birmingham  coaches  to 
Enstone  on  7th  day  evening,  and  walk  from  thence  to  Charlbury ;  it 
is  only  three  miles,  and  a  very  good  straight  turnpike  road  all  the  way. 
The  Birmingham  Post  Coach  from  the  Bull  &  Mouth  gets  to  Enstone 
about  half-past-four  o'clock,  and  just  before  you  come  to  Enstone  thou 
mayst  see  a  direction  post  on  the  left  hand,  pointing  to  the  road  and 
'  To  Charlbury '  upon  it ;  there  you  must  go  and  keep  straight  on 
through  two  turnpikes,  and  when  there  enquire  for  R.  Spendlove's,  or 
Rebecca  Bright's,  and  after  taking  some  refreshment  had  better  go  to 
bed,  and  lie  till  meeting  time,  or  perhaps  till  dinner  time,  if  too  much 
fatigued  to  go  to  the  morning  meeting,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  after- 
noon meeting.  I  should  wish  you  not  to  miss  going  to  a  Meeting  on 
a  First  day.  Thy  mother  and  myself,  and  thy  sister  Mary  (and  per- 
haps Elizabeth,  but  of  Elizabeth  I  am  not  certain,)  intend  going  from 
here  on  3rd  day,  and  return  home  on  7th,  and  for  Bevington's  return, 
if  his  master  wiU  give  him  another  day,  he  may  leave  on  First  day 
evening  by  one  of  the  Birmingham  early  coaches  through  Enstone ; 
the  Union  I  would  recommend,  it  goes  through  about  9  o'clock,  and 
gets  to  London  about  9  on  2nd  day  morning.  Thy  mother's  love  with 
mine  to  thy  master  and  mistress,  and  our  united  dear  love,  with  thy 
sister  Mary's,  to  thyself  and  thy  brother  John,  concludes  me,  my 
dearest  William,  Thy  very  affectionate  father, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 


JOSEPH   GIBBINS,    SENK.,    TO   J.    OLDHAM,    A   TANNER 
AT    SHEFFIELD. 

Birmingham,  25th  of  8th  month,  1810. 
Respected  Friend,  J.  Oldham, 

When  I  saw  thee  in  London  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year 
I  mentioned  having  a  son  [Thomas]  that  I  should  like  to  place 
apprentice  to  a  Tanner,  and  left  it  under  thy  consideration  if  thou 
couldst  make  it  convenient  to  take  him  with  thy  family.  He  was  14 
in  the  4th  month  last,  and  is  now  at  school  at  Bath,  and  I  should  like 
to  meet  with  a  situation  for  him  pretty  soon.     Having  lately  been  at 
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home,  I  mentioned  the  business  to  him,  and  he  thought  he  should 
like  it. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  thee  for  an  answer  to  this  by  return 
of  post  if  thou  canst  come  to  a  determination ;  and  if  it  should  suit 
thee  to  take  him,  I  suppose  thou  wouldst  have  no  objection  to  his 
finishing  his  present  half  yearns  schooling,  or  till  Midsummer  nest. 

I  am,  with  much  respect  to  thyself  and  wife,  in  which  my  wife 
unites,  Thy  friend, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DEATH  OF  THEODORE  GALTON 

No  mention  in  any  letter  has  been  made  of  the  attach- 
ment between  Mary  Gibbins  and  Theodore  Galton.  The 
following  letter  from  Samuel  Galton  gives  an  account  of 
his  death  abroad  : — 

FROM   SAMUEL    GALTON   TO   CHARLES   LLOYD,    AT   BINGLEY, 
NEAR   BIRMINGHAM. 

Saturday,  4th  August,  1810. 
Dear  Cousin, 

We  have  this  morning  rec'd  the  most  afflictive  acct  respecting 
our  dear  Theodore.  The  Packet  by  which  he  intended  to  return  is  just 
arrived.  (Sacheverel  ?)  Darwin  is  come  in  it,  but  Theodore,  our  dear 
Theodore,  is  at  Malta  in  his  Grave ;  he  was  seized  with  a  malignant 
fever,  and  expired  on  the  3rd  June,  in  the  arms  of  his  friend. 

His  mother  beai-s  this  heavy  affliction  with  calmness;  her  grief  is 
deep  but  silent,  and  I  am  anxious  for  its  remoter  consequences  on  her 
Health.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schimmelpennig  arrived  last  night.    Thou  wilt 
conceive  the  situation  of  our  family,  and  sympathise  with  us. 
Affectionately, 

Samuel  Galton. 

From  this  time,  for  several  years,  Mary  suffered  severely 
from  the  shock,  and  her  mother's  letters  show  the  con- 
cern that  was  felt  on  her  behalf.  In  1820  she  married 
Henry  Aggs.  She  lived  to  old  age,  and  in  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life  when,  unable  to  get  out  much,  her  son 
and  his  wife  generally  called  on  Sunday  after  meeting. 
They  frequently  found  her  at  a  desk,  and  in  front  of  her 
a  copy  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  death  of  the  lover  of  her  early  days. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ANXIETY   RESPECTING   THE   HEALTH   OF   JOSEPH   GIBBINS,    SENB. 

It  is  evident  that  increasing  anxiety  at  this  time  was  felt 
respecting  the  health  of  Joseph  Gibbins,  senr.  There 
were  fluctuations  in  his  condition  from  this  time  till  his 
death,  but  no  radical  or  permanent  improvement. 

THE    LAST   LETTER   RECEIVED   BY   MARTHA   GIBBINS,    JUNR., 
FROM   HER   FATHER. 

[It  was  sent  to  her  at  Leicester,  where  she  was  at  school.] 

12th  month,  1810. 
My  dearest  Martha, 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  meet  with  thy  governess  at 
Coventry,  and  to  hear  from  her  of  thy  continued  health,  and  of  thy  kind 
affectionate  behaviour,  meriting  so  much  the  esteem  and  regard  of  thy 
friends  and  schoolfellows.  I  hope,  my  dear,  thou  wilt  continue  to  be 
a  dutiful  girl,  pitiful  to  the  poor,  and  loving  to  everybody.  Try  to  do 
all  the  good  in  thy  power,  and  thy  heavenly  Father,  who  notices  all  thy 
thoughts  and  actions,  will  love  thee,  and  His  protecting  power  will  be 
near  to  support  and  carry  thee  through  the  various  scenes  which  thou 
mayest  expect  to  witness  as  thou  growest  up  to  riper  years.  In  paying 
thy  governesses'  half-year's  bill,  I  have  put  one  guinea  over,  which 
I  have  requested  her  to  hand  as  a  present  to  thee  to  lay  out  in  thy 
own  way,  and  apply  to  what  purpose  thou  choosest.  We  are  often 
speaking  of  thee  in  our  own  fireside  circles,  so  don't  think  we  have 
forgotten  thee. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Martha, 

Thy  very  affectionate  Father, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 
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MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

1st  month,  23rd,  1811. 
Thy  dear  Father  has  had  a  very  comfortable  day,  and  I  hope  he  will 
recover  from  his  late  serious  indisposition;  he  looks  languid,  which 
must  be  expected,  and  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  much  anxiety  about 
him,  but  I  am  sometimes  willing'  to  hope  all  this  fright  I  have  had 
will  end  well,  and  that  he  will  have  his  health  better  for  this  great 
discharge ;  he  is  walking  from  one  room  to  the  other,  and  has  had  no 
return  of  bleeding  since  yesterday.  Should  he  again,  or  his  pulse,  get 
high,  the  Doctors  propose  cupping  him.  I  do  assure  thee,  my  dear 
Anne,  I  feel  quite  as  if  I  had  been  bruised  with  distressing  myself ; 
yesterday  I  was  much  alarmed. 


MARTHA  GIBBINS  TO  WILLIAM  GIBBINS,  AT  LEIGHTON  BUZZARD. 

Birmingham,  1st  of  3nd  month,  1811. 
My  dear  William, 

Thou  wished  to  hear  from  me,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  from 
thee  and  John  sadly,  for  I  don't  like  to  be  so  long  without  some 
tidings  of  my  dear  boys,  so  that  thy  last  letter  was  truly  welcome. 
I  am  glad  to  find  my  dear  John  can  talk  better,  and  I  hope  in  growing 
taller  he  improves  in  every  respect,  and  gets  and  acts  manly.  Do  give 
my  dear  love  to  him.  I  have  been  much  concerned  about  a  week  since 
about  thy  dear  father ;  for  several  days  I  was  quite  alarmed,  and  we 
had  Dr.  Johnson  to  him.  He  had  been  much  afflicted  with  sleepiness 
if  he  sat  down  a  little.  I  assure  thee,  my  dear  William,  I  was  exceed- 
ingly distressed  about  him  ;  his  health  and  life  is  so  valuable  a  treasure 
to  his  family,  and  nothing  in  this  life  can  equal  it  to  me.  He  is 
now  got  pretty  well  again,  and  I  thankfully  acknowledge  it,  with 
every  other  blessing  which  a  good  and  kind  Providence  is  pleased 
to  permit. 

Thy  sister  Mary  came  home  on  account  of  thy  dear  father's  in- 
disposition sooner  than  she  had  intended  from  Charlbury,  where  she 
spent  six  weeks  with  our  kind  relations,  who  did  what  they  could  to 
soften  her  sorrows  by  the  cordial  of  tender  sympathy ;  she  is  much 
better  for  the  change  of  scene,  and  their  kind  society,  but  yet  on 
returning  to  Birmingham,  the  grief  which  she  has  so  often  felt  is 
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again  renewed ;  everything  reminds  her  of  her  loss,  and  speaks  sorrow, 
for  even  the  most  pleasant  prospects  can  charm  no  more.  Thy  sister 
Tunstall  with  her  lovely  boy  is  paying  us  a  visit;  how  long  she  will 
stay  I  cannot  tell ;  Martha  is  also  at  home,  and  I  expect  she  will  return 
to  school  again  the  beginning  of  next  week.  Thy  brother  Brueton, 
and  his  wife,  are  pretty  well ;  Rebecca  Bowly  came  with  Mary  to  spend 
a  few  days,  and  Elizabeth  is  paying  them  a  visit.  Cousin  William 
comes  sometimes,  but  not  very  often;  he  is  much  engaged  in  his 
business ;  he  is  always  pleased  to  hear  of  thee.  Richard  Cadbury's 
brother,  Joel  Cadbury,^  is  dead,  which  I  expect  thou  hast  heard,  and 
it's  said  he  died  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  so  that  a  draper,  or 
a  silk  mercer,  seems  a  good  business.  Joseph  Lovell  is  now  in  employ 
as  a  traveller  to  a  respectable  house  near  Birmingham,  in  the  iron 
trade ;  he  is  out  on  a  journey  now.  Thy  sister  seems  much  pleased 
that  he  has  got  into  something  which,  if  he  gives  satisfaction,  I  hope 
will  prove  permanent,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  support  his 
family  respectably.  The  children  grow  and  are  nice  children. 
Margaret  Hawker  is  gone  from  Moseley,  and  lives  at  Key  Hill  near 
Birmingham,  on  the  Wednesbury  Road  down  Snow  Hill.  I  cannot 
tell  how  Margaret's  affair  goes  on;  if  the  young  man  comes,  they 
keep  him  very  snug.  James,  thy  brother,  I  am  told,  gets  a  stout 
young  man.  Thy  brother  Joseph  was  here  a  few  days  agone,  and 
talks  of  paying  us  a  visit  in  the  3rd  month  to  attend  our  Monthly 
Meeting. 

I  want  to  write  to  Bevington,  indeed  I  am  always  wanting  to  write, 
and  hear,  from  some  of  you  dear  absent  children.  I  have  been  cutting 
thee  out  six  shirts  which  I  shall  be  making,  and  I  hope  to  have  them 
ready  by  the  time  thou  wants ;  it's  right  to  wear  thy  old  ones  out  first. 
I  gave  R.  Cadbury  3/9  a  yard ;  it's  yard  cloth  and  seems  a  good  one. 
I  have  cut  them  the  same  as  Joseph's.  I  am  told  the  smart  young 
men  don't  let  them  stand  up  so  much  now ;  however,  I  hope,  yes  I  do, 
I  hope  moderation  and  consistency  will  be  the  guide  of  thy  youth,  my 
dear  child.  Nothing  will  afford  thee  so  much  real  comfort,  and  solid 
peace,  for  the  language  of  many  who  have  strayed  from  the  path  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  has  been  sorrow,  and  they  have  wished  them- 
selves clothed  again  with  simplicity.  I  think  I  have  not  told  thee 
that  Thomas  and  George  were  well.  And  now  do  give  my  love  to 
J.  and  H.  Grant,  thy  master  and  mistress,  and  the  young  folks  ;  thy 

'  Emma  Joel  Gibbins,  nSe  Cadbury,  was  born  11th  of  1st  month,  1811,  and 
named  Joel  after  her  uncle. 
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dear  father  and  sisters  unite  with  me.  Thy  dear  father  is  not  likely 
to  go  to  London  at  present ;  do  let  us  hear  from  thee  ere  long.  I  hope 
thou  puts  John  forward  all  thou  canst.  I  love  thee  for  all  the  attention 
thou  showest  him,  and  I  hope  he  is  attentive  to  thy  advice;  thou 
mayest  see,  my  dear,  how  tenderly  I  am  interested  for  you  both,  and 
that  I  am 

Thy  anxious  and  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

3rd  month,  16th,  1811. 
Thy  dear  father,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is  restored  to  usual  health, 
which  I  esteem  a  great  blessing. 

MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

4th  month,  1,  1811. 
Joseph  talks  of  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  thy  dear  father 
intends  to  go  if  he  is  favoured  with  health.  Cousin  Timothy  Bevingtoa 
was  here  some  days  last  week,  and  gave  him  a  kind  invitation  to  lodge 
at  his  house  at  Camberwell,  so  that  I  expect  they  will  do  so.  Thy 
dear  father  seems  pretty  well,  which  is  a  great  favour  to  me,  yet 
I  cannot  divest  myself  of  constant  fear  and  anxiety,  but  I  hope  not  to 
offend  the  Almighty  by  too  much  thoughtfulness.  He  has  continued 
his  valuable  life,  a  blessing  to  me  and  his  family,  and  I  trust  His 
infinite  goodness  will  see  meet  to  do  so  during  many  years  longer. 

JOSEPH   GIBBINS,    SENR.,    TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    LEIGHTON 
BUZZARD. 

Birmingham,  11th  of  4th  month,  1811. 
My  dear  "William, 

Thy  mother  has  received  thy  letter.  I  am  appointed  by  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  year,  and  have 
thoughts  of  leaving  Birmingham  on  6th  day  afternoon,  the  17th  of 
5th  month,  by  one  of  our  coaches  to  Hockliffe,  and  to  breakfast  at 
Leighton  on  7th  day  morning,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day 
with  you,  and  take  a  seat  in  your  London  Coach,  at  6  o'clock  on 
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1st  day.  I  should  like  for  thee  to  take  me  a  place  previous  to  my 
coming,  that  I  may  not  be  disappointed,  but  I  intend  to  write  thee 
again  before  that  time  arrives ;  thy  mother  is  writing  thee  now  to  go 
with  this  by  Edward  Lawford,  and  thy  brother  Joseph  I  expect  will 
address  thee  with  a  few  lines ;  he  is  now  with  us  on  a  visit.  Please  to 
give  my  love  to  thy  brother  John. 

I  remain,  my  dear  "William, 

Thy  very  affectionate  father, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    LEIGHTON 
BUZZAED. 

Birmingham,  8th  of  5th  month,  1811. 
My  dear  William, 

I  was  pleased  with  thy  affectionate  remembrance  in  writing 
to  me  and  to  hear  that  you  were  well.  I  expect  to  see  John  much 
grown,  and  I  hope  improved  in  talking ;  now  he  is  under  thy  care,  we 
shall  hope  to  see  him,  but  I  don't  wish  him  to  come  till  I  return  from 
Nantwich.  Thy  father,  I  expect,  will  go  to  Swansea  the  latter  end 
of  6th  month,  so  that  we  shall  be  likely  to  be  from  home  together, 
and  thy  sister  Mary  is  much  advised  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  try  sea  air, 
and  I  rather  expect  she  will  be  from  home  also  when  we  are.  Whether 
she  will  go  to  Swansea  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  we  have  had  some 
thoughts  of  her  returning  with  Joseph  when  he  returns  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  He  is  one  of  the  representatives  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Thy  dear  father  talks  of  setting  off  for  Leighton  next  6th 
day  week,  the  17th  of  5th  month,  and  to  be  with  you  on  7th  day 
morning,  and  to  stay  7th  day.  I  intend  to  send  thy  six  new  shirts, 
and  to  get  also  a  handkerchief  to  send  by  him.  I  wish  they  may  all 
please  thee,  my  dear,  and  then  I  am  sufficiently  recompensed.  William 
Bowly  has  just  called  ;  talks  of  going  a  journey  to  London  to-morrow, 
and  coming  by  Charlbury  to  bring  his  mother  back. 

Eliza  is  with  her  sister,  and  has  been  for  some  months.  Indeed 
Sarah  [Brueton  G.'s  wife]  has  never  been  left  a  day  or  night  since 
she  came  to  Birmingham ;  now  it  will  be  needful  for  her  friends  to  be 
with  her.  She  is  very  delicate  in  her  health,  and  I  feel  thoughtful 
about  her.  Thy  sister  Lovell  seems  in  much  better  spirits  now  Joseph 
is  in  employ ;  she  expects  him  home  only  for  a  short  time  next  week. 
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I  have  also  a  letter  from  thy  sister  Tunstall  this  evening ;  she  gives 
a  good  account  of  herself,  and  husband,  and  baby  boy,  who  runs  about 
nicely.  James  has  been  poorly,  owing  to  his  getting  wet  with  his 
feet,  and  sitting  meeting  after  it  brought  on  a  cold,  and  a  feverish 
complaint,  but  he  kept  his  bed  and  is  now  getting  pretty  well  again ; 
I  find  he  grows  fast,  I  expect  quite  as  tall  as  thyself.  Well,  never 
mind,  my  dear ;  so  as  thou  hast  thy  health,  I  am  sure  I  don't  think  of 
size,  or  anything  but  your  being  well,  and  good  religious  men. 

Bevington  will  be  glad  to  see  his  father,  and  brother  Joseph.  Poor 
thing  !  he  is  a  good  afEectionate  child.  Thomas  and  George  are  looking 
with  pleasure  to  their  holidays,  I  expect;  they  were  well  when  we 
heard,  and  so  was  Martha.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  bit  of  chat 
with  thee,  but  that  I  don't  expect  till  thou  art  out  of  thy  time  ;  I  think 
it  is  in  next  2nd  month.  I  expect  thou  art  looking  towards  it  with 
pleasure  mingled  with  anxiety,  with  an  assurance  that  liberty  will 
bring  with  it  many  cares  that  thou  art  now  a  stranger  to. 

We  cannot  at  all  tell  how  William  Bowly  is  going  on ;  he  seems  in 
good  spirits  ;  so  we  hope  his  undertaking  is  to  his  wishes ;  he  is  good- 
natured,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  prosper  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  pursuits.  I  can  hardly  write,  my  pen  is  so  bad  ;  I  want  such 
a  lad  as  my  William  to  mend  it.  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  thee  any- 
thing worth  thy  reading,  so  I  will  bid  thee  farewell,  and  desire  thee 
to  give  our  love  to  my  dear  John,  who  we  hope  to  see  ere  long,  and 
now  accept  of  the  endeared  love  of 

Thy  affectionate,  anxious  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 


JOSEPH    GIBBINS,    SENR.,    TO   WILLIAM    GIBBINS,    LEIGHTON 
BUZZAKD. 

Fourth  Day  Morning. 
My  deauest  William, 

I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  thy  brother  Joseph.  We  shall 
both  come  by  one  of  our  coaches  on  6th  day  afternoon  to  Hockliffe, 
and  be  at  Leighton  on  7th  day  morning,  but  don't  wish  thee  to  meet 
us,  as  we  shall  be  company  together. 

I  am  thy  very  afEectionate  father, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 
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MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO    ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

5th  montli,  17tli,  1811. 
Thy  dear  father  intends  to  set  off  for  Leighton  to-morrow^  and  so 
for  London,  and  I  expect  will  be  absent  more  than  two  weeks, 
[Speaking  of  her  intention  of  visiting  Nantwich,  she  says :]  My  mind 
has  been  much  encumbered  at  the  thought  of  leaving  home,  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  plan  it,  so  if  I  can  accomplish  it,  and  thy  dear  father 
is  favoured  with  health,  I  hope  to  be  thankfiil.  I  would  wiUingly 
serve  all  my  dear  children,  for  I  am  tenderly  and  affectionately 
interested  in  all  their  cares  and  wants,  and  illness  from  whatever 
cause  binds  my  mind  to  sympathy.  And,  my  dear  Anne,  I  often 
think  of  thee,  and  though  I  would  do  all  I  can,  and  thy  beloved  com- 
panion all  he  can,  and  thy  father  and  mother  Tunstall  are  equally 
anxious,  yet  there  is  a  Power  above  that  in  times  of  trial  is  consolatory 
beyond  all  human  aid. 


CHAPTER  X 

DEATH    OF   JOSEPH    CilBBINS,    SENIOR 

The  termination  of  the  valuable  life  of  the  father  of  this 
large  family  came  whilst  he  was  attending  Yearly  Meeting, 
Most  of  the  Friends  had  returned  home,  but  Joseph 
Gibbins  wished  to  remain  for  the  last  sitting.  He  was 
taken  ill  in  the  street  with  apoplexy,  and  never  spoke 
afterwards.  His  sons  Joseph  and  Bevington  were  with 
him.  He  was  removed  to  the  house  of  his  cousin,  Timothy 
Bevington,  at  Camberwell,  where  he  peacefully  expired 
before  the  day  closed.  Richard  Tapper  Cadbury  and 
another  friend  at  once  started  for  Birmingham  to  inform 
the  widow  of  her  loss.  They  found  her  looking  for  her 
husband,  and  his  shoes  warming  before  the  fire. 

In  a  memoir  of  Mary  Capper,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
the  Gibbins  family,  this  extract  occurs  : 

31st,  5th  month,  1811.  I  was  witness  to  a  veiy  aweful  scene,  the 
sudden  seizure  in  Bishopgate  Street  o£  Joseph  Gibbins.  He  was 
apparently  in  health,  walking  towards  the  Meeting  House,  when  he 
fell,  was  carried  to  a  Friend^s  house,  and  soon  expired. 

He  was  interred  at  Bull  Street,  Birmingham,  on  June  6, 
1811.  The  following  newspaper  notices  have  been  pre- 
served : — 

EXTRACT    FROM    '  SWINNEY's    BIRMINGHAM   CHRONICLE  '. 

Dated  June  6,  1811. 

Died,  on  Friday  last,  in  London,  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  in  the  56th 

year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Joseph  Gibbins,  Banker,  of  this  town.     He  was 

a  highly  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  eminent 

for  punctuality  and  probity.     His  death  will  be  long  and  sincerely 
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deplored  by  his  afflicted  family,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  endeared  by 
his  parental  affection  and  care. 

EXTRACT  FROM  '  THE  CAMBRIAN  NEWSPAPER  '. 
Dated  June  8,  1811. 
Died  suddenly,  on  Friday  last,  of  an  apoplectic  fit  in  London,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Joseph  Gibbins,  Banker,  of  Birmingham, 
and  of  the  Firm  of  Gibbins  &  Co.  in  Swansea,  a  most  respectable 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  by  which  event  his  widow  is 
deprived  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  attentive  husbands,  his  children 
of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father,  his  intimate  acquaintance  of  a 
steady  and  sincere  friend,  and  the  community  at  large  have  lost  one 
of  its  truly  valuable  members. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  about  this  time  tell 
of  the  great  distress  of  dear  Martha  Gibbins's  mind  : — 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO    ANNE    TUNSTALL. 

6th  month,  17th,  1811. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Can  any  language  convey  to  thy  tender  feelings  the  inex- 
pressible sorrow  of  my  heart  ?  Ah  !  no,  words  are  inadequate — the 
tender,  the  endearing  cord  is  for  ever  broken,  and  all  I  held  most  dear 
on  earth  is  taken  from  me.  I  must  weep,  I  must  sorrow,  it  is  allow- 
able ;  I  wish  I  could  weep  more,  I  should  not  suffer  so  much,  for  my 
whole  frame  is  much  shaken,  and  every  nerve  trembles  at  the  shock. 
Yet,  my  dear  Anne,  I  dare  not  murmur ;  I  endeavour  to  take  the  cup, 
the  bitter  cup,  and  bless  the  Almighty  who  in  wisdom  doubtless  dis- 
penses it :  and  who  would  speak  peace  to  me,  with  an  assurance  that 
my  beloved,  my  endeared  companion,  was  in  mercy  taken  from  all 
sorrow,  from  all  pain  attending  a  sick  bed,  and  quietly  entered  where 
the  morning  stars  sing  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy. 
So  that  in  the  depth  of  bitter  anguish  His  Divine  ear  is  open  to  pity, 
and  He  speaks  '  Peace  be  still ! '  He  gave  and  united  us,  and  blessed 
us  wonderfully  together,  not  only  in  the  endearing  cords  of  natural 
affection,  but  far  more,  inclined  our  hearts  to  look  unto  Him.  He 
often  removed  our  difficulties,  and  blessed  our  endeavours,  or  many  of 
our  comforts  would  have  failed.  He  has  blessed ;  and  can  I,  who  am 
left  a  disconsolate  widow,  do  any  other  than  endeavour  to  cast  myself 
and  all  my  beloved  children  before  Him  and  implore  His  protection  ? 
e2 
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for  He  has  said  He  will  be  a  Husband  to  the  widow,  and  a  Father  of 
the  fatherless  .  .  .  and  the  ardent  breathing  of  my  heart  is,  that  I 
may  receive  strength,  that  I  may  ask  His  counsel  day  by  day.  If  He 
will  but  condescend  to  be  with  us,  we  may  be  enabled  to  serve  Him, 
and  after  the  conflicts  of  Time  are  ended,  I  may  be  thought  worthy 
to  join  my  beloved  companion,  who  was  most  dear  to  me  on  earth,  to 
join  his  purified  spirit  in  giving  '  glory  to  God  in  the  highest',  for 
the  feeble  efforts  of  my  heart  are  to  praise  Him.  He  has  no  doubt  in 
great  wisdom  afflicted  me,  and  my  confidence  will  not  fail  though 
I  am  wounded :  but  in  the  midst  of  deep  sorrow,  all  that  is  within  me 
can  in  sincerity  bless  His  great  and  ever-worthy  name.  .  .  .  My  dear 
Anne,  thou  art  often  in  my  tender  thoughts  ;  I  feel  much  for  thee. 
Let  me  hear  often  from  thee,  my  dearest  child.  I  would  come  if  I 
could,  but  I  am  very  unwell;  thou  canst  not  wonder  at  it,  and  my 
dear  children  are  all  around  me,  all  wanting  something.  .  .  .  Who 
have  they  to  look  to  but  me  ?  And  there  are  many  things  of  very 
great  moment  depending  just  now  which  renders  my  staying  at  home 
quite  requisite.  I  am,  my  beloved  child,  thy  afflicted,  thy  tender 
mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS    TO   CROUDSON    TUNSTALL,  ON    THE 
SAME   SHEET. 

6th  month,  17th,  1811, 
My  deak  Son  Croi'dson, 

For  so  I  may  truly  call  thee,  for  thou  art  nearer  to  my  heart 
than  words  to  my  pen,  I  love  thee  for  the  tender  tie  that  has  woven 
and  united  thee  in  the  solemn  covenant,  never  to  be  broken,  to  my 
tender  child,  my  dear  Anne.  Oh  !  may  you  be  long  blessed  together 
— may  you  be,  as  I  have  been,  not  only  united  in  the  outward  tie,  but 
above  all  look  to  that  all-wise  Providence  who  can  alone  bless  you. 
I  would  come  if  I  could,  but  I  dare  not  promise,  but  should  I  see  it 
at  all  prudent  to  leave  home,  I  would ;  but,  my  dear  son,  I  am 
wanted  to  sign  different  things,  and  I  do  not  know  yet  but  I  must 
go  to  London.  There  are  many  things  that  require  my  attention, 
and  though  I  can  do  but  little  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  me  to  leave 
home;  even  these  necessary  things  affect  me.  I  cannot  write  more, 
the  post  will  be  gone.  Farewell,  my  dear  son ;  my  dear  love  to  thy 
parents,  and  believe  me,  Thy  anxious,  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 
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MARTHA   GIBBINS  TO    ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

(Without  date.) 
.  .  .  Dear  Elizabeth  looks  sadly.     I  wish  Joseph  [Lovell]  was  in 
some  employ.     Well,  my  dear  Anne,  the  trials  of  this  life  will  quickly 
pass,  and  so  that  I  can  do  right,  all  will  be  well  in  the  end,  and  in 
the  midst  of  sorrow  I  often  witness  sweet  stillness. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS  TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

(Without  date.) 
.  .  .  No  dear  companion  to  soothe  me  now ;  day  after  day  opens 
■with  this  assurance,  that  he  is  gone  for  ever,  and  the  difficulties  of 
each  succeeding  day  must  be  met  without  my  dear  bosom  friend  to 
fly  to — he  who  used  to  take  his  share  and  render  the  burden  light  by 
sympathy.  ...  I  have  often  poor  nights,  and  who  can  wonder  at  it  ? 
Mine  is  not  the  sorrow  of  a  day,  though  I  keep  about  and  feel  it  my 
duty  to  do  all  I  can  for  my  dear  fatherless  children.  ]\Iartha  went  to 
school  on  6th  day.  She  seemed  low  at  parting.  Poor  girl,  though 
she  was  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  her  going  to  school,  I  miss  her 
company  much.  .  .  . 

ANNA   BRAITHWAITE   TO   HER    HUSBAND,    ISAAC    BRAITHWAITE. 

Bingley,  Birmingham,  6  mo.,  20,  1811. 

I  walked  with  Caroline  to  meeting  yesterday  morning,  and  we  took 
tea  at  Brueton  Gibbins's  in  the  afternoon,  where  we  had  a  pleasant 
visit.  Brueton  looked  very  low,  and  I  felt  much  for  him  in  the 
recollection  of  the  loss  he  had  so  lately  sustained.  On  2nd  day 
morning  I  called  with  my  mother  on  Martha  Gibbins;  to  me  the 
opportunity  was  deeply  impressive. 

M.  G.'s  countenance  bears  marks  of  the  greatest  affliction,  and  yet 
her  manner  was  expressive  of  that  sweet  resignation  which  is  truly 
becoming  the  Christian  character.  She  inquired  particularly  after  our 
Kendal  friends,  and  seemed  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  those  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted. 

ANNA   BRAITHWAITE   TO   ISAAC   BRAITHWAITE, 

Bingley,  1st  day  a.m.,  7.  7.  1811. 
I  returned  in  Jeffrey  Lowe's  gig  as  far  as  Stratford,  and  from  thence 
in  the  London  Mail.     John  met  me  at  the  inn,  and  procured  a  coach 
for  me  to  go  in  to  Bingley, 
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BEVINGTON    GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM    GIBBINS. 

7tli  month,  1811. 
Jose])h  has  been  in  town  lately ;  he  arrived  upon  business  last  First 
day,  and  left  on  3rd  day.  My  leisure  hours  during  his  stay  were 
occupied  with  him.  Two  nights  I  was  with  him  at  Camberwell.  He 
said  mother  was  not  so  well  as  when  we  were  at  Birmingham; 
I  again  express  a  wish  that  she  will  take  care  of  herself.  Mary  is  at 
Leamington ;  she  was  not  quite  so  well  as  when  we  were  there. 
Uncle  William  [Bevington]  has  been  at  Birmingham,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  is  there  now.  Uncle  Henry  [Gibbins]  left  Birming- 
ham on  7th  day,  an  hour  before  Joseph,  unaware  of  Joseph's  coming. 
I  now  send  the  tooth-powder  and  brush,  and  the  Etherial  spirit, 
turpentine,  and  a  ball  for  cleaning  breeches, — better  than  pipeclay  for 
taking  out  outside  dirt,  I  mean  what  collects  by  constant  wear.  With 
good  wishes.  Adieu. 

Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

Bevington  Gibbins. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM    GIBBINS,  AT   PETER   BASSETTS, 
LEIGHTON    BUZZARD. 

Birmingham,  1st  o£  7th  month,  1811, 
1st  day  morning. 
My  dear  William, 

Though  I  wrote  to  thee  so  lately,  yet  I  seem  as  if  I  could 
not  let  my  dear  John  go  without  a  few  lines  from  my  pen,  feeling 
myself  not  able  to  attend  meeting.  I  am  relieved  from  pain,  except 
what  proceeds  from  debility,  affliction,  and  languor.  I  do  endeavour 
with  all  the  ability  I  have  to  strive  with  sorrow,  yet  I  feel  at  times 
that  my  own  weakness  is  so  great  that  it  overwhelms  me.  The 
solemn  desire  of  my  heart  is  not  to  offend  Him  whose  tender  care  is 
over  me,  and  though  solitary  my  habitation,  now  my  beloved  husband 
has  left  his  house  of  clay,  yet  my  spirit  is  permitted  in  some  degree 
to  join  his,  and  I  trust  he  is  gone  only  a  little  before  me  to  prepare 
a  way  for  me,  that  where  he  is,  I  may  be  also. 

I  feel  tenderly  the  ties  of  affection,  and  it  is  hard  to  part  with  my 
dear  children,  yet  I  freely  give  them  up  to  go  to  their  different  places, 
knowing  it  is  for  their  good.  My  dear  John  is  a  good  boy,  and  I 
think  much  improved,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  thy  tender  care  will 
be  over  him ;   watch  every  sentiment  of  good,  and  promote  religion 
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and  virtue,  indeed  I  may  say,  follow  the  footsteps  of  tliy  dear  father. 
I  feel  faint  at  this  little  writing,  and  my  dear  John  will  tell  thee  all 
about  us.  Thy  dear  sister  Tunstall  has  a  nice  baby  girl,  and  both 
doing  well,  which  is  a  favour.  I  have  sent  thy  Aunt  Routh's  letter, 
and  my  treasure  of  thy  dear  father's  hair  shall  be  divided,  when  I  can 
get  one  of  thy  sisters  to  nicely  tie  it  up,  but  I  don't  wish  to  have  one 
single  hair  lost.  I  believe  I  have  sent  all  thy  things,  and  two  silk 
handkerchiefs  which  were  thy  dear  father's,  but  I  thought  better  use 
them,  than  get  new  ones.  I  think  of  thee,  my  dear,  with  great 
tenderness,  with  much  love  and  prayers  to  the  Almighty  to  be  with 
thee,  and  keep  thee  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  under  His  divine  keeping ; 
this  is  the  solemn  aspiration  that  arises  in  my  heart  for  thee,  my  dear 
William,  who  am. 

Thy  deeply  sorrowing,  tender  mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

WILLIAM   GIBBINS   TO   BEVINGTON   GIBBINS,    AT    FREDERICK 
smith's,   HAYMARKET. 

Leighton,  7th  month,  8th,  1811, 
2nd  day  morning,  5  o'clock. 
My  DEAR  Beother  Bevington, 

.  .  .  Yesterday  I  was  highly  gratified  hj  an  account  from 
Birmingham,  written  by  Brueton,  and  a  most  acceptable  letter  it  was. 
Our  dear  mother,  he  says,  is  in  a  mending  state,  and  has  been  attending 
his  wife.  She  had  a  nice  little  gii'l  born  on  5th  day  evening,  and  both 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well.  Our  sister  Tunstall  is  also  recovering ; 
she  wrote  to  mother  herself,  and  gave  a  very  pleasing  account  of 
them ;  Joseph  and  James  are  safely  returned,  and  the  other  part  of 
the  family  pretty  well.  Sister  Maiy  is  at  Leamington,  who  finds 
benefit  by  her  visit,  and  I  do  sincerely  hope  when  she  returns  will  be 
a  companion  for  her  afflicted  Parent.  My  brother  John,  who  returned 
this  day  week,  brought  me  a  few  very  sweet,  tender,  and  expressive 
lines  from  mother.  I  think  she  wrote  with  a  deal  of  composure  and 
quietude,  and  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  a  little  time  and  reflection 
will  restore  tranquillity  to  her  perturbed  mind.  I  often  feel  very 
much  for  her,  and  tell  her  I  hope  she  will  take  care  of  herself.  I've 
written  to  her  three  times  since  I  returned,  and  think  of  writing  again 
about  next  First  day,  for  I  know  just  at  the  present  time  a  few  lines 
from  any  of  her  children  are  very  acceptable. 

My  sister  Lovell  and  her  little  ones  are  well ;  Joseph  is  out  on  his 
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journey Business  has  not  allowed  me  one  evening's  leisure  since 

my  return.  I  expect  we  shall  be  taking  stock  in  about  a  week,  the 
last  time  I  shall  undertake  it  at  Leighton.  After  that,  we  expect 
visitors — William  Doll  ins,  wife,  and  two  young  ladies,  the  two 
Starbucks  of  Milford  Haven ;  I  think  Joseph  knows  them. 

Thou  need'st  not  apologize  for  the  delay  in  sending  the  parcel. 
Thou  shouldst  have  sent  me  directions  with  the  Spirit  of  Turpentine, 
&c.,  for  I  think  I  have  used  it  improperly,  and  spoiled  the  look  of 
two  good  pair  of  small  clothes.  I  scraped  some  of  the  ball  thou  sent, 
poured  some  tui-pentine  upon  it,  and  then  rubbed  it  in  many  different 
places  on  the  small  clothes,  then  dried  for  several  hours  by  the  fire, 
and  have  brushed  it  off  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  it  leaves  such  whitish 
places  all  about  them ;  they  look  quite  shabby,  and  much  worse  than 
before.  I  suppose  I  did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  I  wore  a  pair 
yesterday  and  felt  ashamed  of  them,  for  folks  tell  me  it  looks  so 
conspicuous.  But  it  can't  be  helped ;  it's  done  now,  and  must  be  so ; 
and  here's  the  remedy,  I  must  have  a  new  pair  for  best,  and  keep 
them  for  common  wear ;  'tis  quite  right  to  inform  thee,  because  thou 
sent  no  directions;  however,  there's  a  remedy,  and  the  fault's 
excusable. 

John  has  been  writing  to  thee,  and  I  intend  saying  a  little  more 
when  I  have  timej  at  present  I  must  lay  by,  or  I  shall  infringe  too 
much  on  the  business  of  2nd  day  morning. 

Wm.  Gibbins. 

WILLIAM   GIBBINS  TO   BEVINGTON   GIBBINS. 

8th  month,  1811. 
Again,  my  dear  Bevington,  I  take  up  pen  to  write  thee ;  herewith 
thou  wilt  receive  the  articles  according  to  order,  and  such  as  I  hope 
will  please ;  the  Cloth  is  of  a  Corbeau  colour,  and  will  not  be  likely 
to  fade,  as  Dk.  Olives  frequently  do ;  and  the  Cassimere  is  a  good  Ps, 
the  same  to  the  Small  Clothes  I  wore  at  Birmingham,  and  which 
I  tell  thee  I  have  spoilt,  but  I  mean  to  have  another  pair  of  the  same 
piece.  Have  sent  thee  a  good  stout  lining  for  the  whole,  a  pair  of 
good  silk  braces,  same  as  mine,  and  the  ribbon  for  shoestrings.  Not 
knowing  which  width  thou  wouldst  like  best,  have  sent  some  of  both. 
The  cloth,  thou  wilt  observe,  is  charged  only  24/,  and  the  Cassimere  12/. 
Hope  all  will  please,  as  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  send  such  as « 
I  thought   would  be  best  approved.     Shouldst  thou  have  any  other 
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commissions  in  the  Drapery  line,  and  wilt  entrust  me  with  them, 
depend  upon  my  doing  my  best  for  thee.  And  I  may  return  thee 
thanks  for  the  things  thou  sent;  the  tooth-powder  I  like  very 
well.  .  .  . 

This  morning,  since  I  wrote  my  first  sheet,  I  have  had  a  short  but 
affectionate  letter  from  Nantwich ;  Anne  is  recovering  finely,  and 
Croudson  talks  of  calling  the  little  girl  Lucy ;  dost  admire  the  name  ? 
Anna  Storrs  is  there,  and  I  hope  will  remain  some  time,  for  •'twill  be 
such  a  great  comfort  to  our  dear  mother.  When  thou  goest  to 
Camberwell,  or  seest  our  kind  cousins,  give  my  love  to  them.  I 
remember  with  gratitude  the  favours  shewn  our  family  on  the  very 
late  occasion,  as  well  as  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  our  much-loved 
father. 

I  think  of  writing  to  James  soon,  and  hope  many  days  will  not 
elapse  before  I  hear  from  Joseph.  I  sent  James  my  alarum  to  rectify 
for  me ;  it  called  me  this  morning  about  4  o'clock,  but  I  fell  asleep 
again,  and  lay  till  about  5,  when  I  suppose  my  desire  of  writing  thee 
roused  me  from  my  lethargy,  and  I  started  up  as  one  out  of  a  trance. 
I  had  been  dreaming  of  my  poor  father ;  had  been  enjoying  myself, 
as  we  were  wont  to  do,  in  his  company,  surrounded  by  my  brothers 
and  sisters. 

And  now,  my  dear  Bevington,  Fare  thee  well.  I  can  freely 
sympathize  with  thee,  and  am  now,  as  I  ever  hope  to  be,  with  a  heart 
abounding  with  love,  and  good  wishes  for  thy  welfare.  Thy  sincerely 
affectionate  brother, 

William  Gibbins. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ILLNESS  OF    MARY   GIBBINS 

Martha  Giebins's  bereavement  had  a  marked  influence 
on  her  letters,  which  for  a  considerable  time  contained  con- 
stant allusions  to  her  loss.  Extracts  only  are  given  from 
a  few  of  them. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    AT   PETER   BASSETT's, 
LEIGHTON   BUZZARD. 

Birmingham,  18tli  of  7th  month,  1811. 
My  dear  William, 

This  is  intended  to  sahite  thee  and  my  dear  John  with 
affectionate  love;  I  often  tenderly  think  of  you  both,  and  tell 
John  how  dearly  I  love  him  for  being  a  good  boy,  and  after  thou 
leaves  Leighton,  I  shall  write  to  him  often  for  I  do  not  forget  him. 
Thy  tender  expressions  to  me,  my  dear  William,  are  very  soothing, 
and  I  believe  no  mother  can  be  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  her 
dear  children  than  I  am.  I  am  wonderfully  supported,  but  not  of 
myself,  it  is  the  gift  of  infinite  kindness ;  my  mind  is  seeking,  daily 
seeking,  after  resignation,  and  is  favoured  with  calmness.  I  have 
many  comforts  to  fly  to,  and  many  soothing  friends,  and  my  endearing 
children !  Yet  I  cannot  help  sorrowing  for  myself  and  my  dear 
children ;  I  feel  myself  so  stripped  of  all  that  I  hold  most  dear,  but 
I  have  a  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  and  all  comes  from  Him,  both  my 
heavenly  and  earthly  blessings.  It  was  He  who  united  my  heart  to 
a  true  and  faithful  helpmate,  and  blessed  us  together ;  He  has  been 
pleased  to  call  to  Himself  what  He  gave  to  me,  that  which  my  soul 
delighted  in,  yet  all  His  ways  are  wisdom  ;  1  am  supported,  I  am 
strengthened,  from  Him  who  is  God  over  all. 

I  must  tell  my  dear  child  that  I  am  better.  I  know  it  will  comfort 
him,  and  my  dear  John,  yet  I  am  often  very  poorly  ;  my  frame  has 
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had  such  a  deadly  shock,  weak  nature  cannot  help  feeling  it,  but 
I  go  about  and  perform  my  lawful  engagements.  Thy  sister  Mary 
has  left  Leamington,  is  now  at  Eatington,  but  is  very  poorly;  the 
water  did  not  agree  with  her.  Thy  brother  Joseph  wishes  us  to  go  to 
Swansea  after  a  time  and  pay  him  a  visit.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
his  and  my  friends  may  influence  me,  but  this  I  say,  I  feel  no  pleasure 
in  going  from  home,  for  go  where  I  will,  my  own  feelings  will  also  go 
with  me.  Thy  sister  Sarah  [Brueton  Gibbins's  wife]  goes  on  well ; 
the  little  girl  is  a  pretty  little  baby.  I  cannot  tell  thee  its  name,  it's 
not  fixed ;  thy  sister  TunstalFs  little  girl  is  to  be  Lucy.  Thomas 
[aged  15]  and  George  are  come  home  much  pleased  with  their  visit 
to  Eatington,  but  Thomas  ran  a  penknife  into  his  thigh,  deep — he 
was  cutting  a  stick,  boy-like.  It's  likely  to  be  well  before  long,  but 
it  might  have  been  serious.  They  are  good  boys.  Thy  sister  Lovell 
is  in  trouble ;  Joseph  is  out  of  employ ;  the  person  he  travelled  foi-, 
now  does  it  himself,  though  they  liked  Joseph,  which  I  am  glad  of. 
I  wish  we  could  hear  of  anything  for  J.  Lovell. 

I  am,  my  dear  child,  though  sorrowing,  comforted  in  having  my 
children  to  lift  up  my  head  in  hope,  and  am,  my  endeared  William, 
Thy  affectionate,  anxious  mother, 

M.  GiBBlNS. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS,    JUNR.    (AGED    13),    TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

My  dear  Brothee, 

As  mother  has  left  me  room  to  add  a  few  lines,  I  thought  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my  engagement  of  writing 
to  thee.  Thomas  and  George  went  to  Eatington  last  Second  day  week 
and  are  to  return  to-day.  Mother  had  a  letter  from  sister  Anne  not 
long  since ;  she  has  not  been  quite  so  well  lately,  but  her  little  girl, 
whose  name  is  to  be  Lucy,  is  going  on  nicely.  Sister  Sarah  and  her 
little  girl  are  going  on  nicely.  I  return  to  school  next  Second  day 
week.  I  shall  endeavour  to  improve  myself  all  I  can  that  I  may  the 
sooner  leave  school  and  come  and  help  my  dear  mother,  for  she  has 
a  great  deal  to  do.  I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  thee. 
Tell  John  that  I  intend  writing  to  him  before  I  leave  home.  Please  to 
give  my  dear  love  to  John  and  tell  him  I  hope  he  will  write  to  me. 
I  remain,  Thy  very  affectionate  sister, 
Martha  Gibbins. 
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MARTHA    GIBBINS    TO    ANNE    TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  8th  month,  28th,  1811. 
...  I  have  been  engaged  all  last  week  while  Joseph  was  here, 
with  him  in  the  counting-house,  looking  over  one  thing  or  another,  and 
everything  reminds  me  of  my  great  loss,  and  all  these  things  which 
I  am  now  obliged  to  do  are  new  to  me.  I  am  much  persuaded  to  go 
to  Swansea,  so  to  please  my  friends  I  intend  to  do  it,  yet  I  cannot 
think  of  leaving  home  with  any  pleasure.  Poor  Elizabeth  looks  sadly, 
and  is,  I  do  think,  very  poorly,  and  her  mind  very  much  tried ;  and 
can  I  see  or  hear  of  my  dear  children  suffering,  either  in  body  or  mind, 
and  not  sorrow  with  them  ?  No,  my  heart  is  open  to  pity  and  to  feel 
all  their  sorrows. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    AT   PETER   BASSETT's, 
LEIGHTON   BUZZARD. 

Swansea,  1st  of  10th  month,  1811. 
My  dear  William, 

My  mind  has  been  so  overwhelmed  in  sorrow  and  care  that 
though  I  have  intended  to  write  to  thee,  yet  I  have  deferred  day 
after  day,  hoping  I  might  be  enabled  to  write  with  more  cheerfulness, 
but  the  load  will  hang  over  my  spirits.  I  am  now  desirous  of  delaying 
no  longer,  but  will  tell  thee  how  it  really  fares  with  us.  We  have 
been  at  Swansea  three  weeks  last  Seventh  day;  the  journey  would 
have  been  delightful,  had  not  sorrow  shaded  every  prospect.  It  was 
the  road  so  often  travelled  by  thy  dear  father,  so  that  every  view 
only  reminded  me  again  and  again  of  my  dear  departed  husband  .  .  . 
And  now  let  me  enter  upon  temporal  subjects.  My  own  health  is 
much  the  same  as  before  I  left  Birmingham,  not  very  bad,  but  by  no 
means  good ;  a  little  fatigue  oversets  me,  though  I  keep  going  on  in 
my  usual  way.  My  attention  to  Mary  rather  retards  my  amendment ; 
the  poor  thing  is  very  poorly,  and  I  really  fear  whether  we  return 
much  if  any  benefited.  The  weather  when  we  first  came  was  so  hot, 
I  think  I  never  found  it  so  oppressive ;  in  the  evening  we  took  short 
walks  for  the  sea  breezes.  The  fine  weather  is  now  changed  to  very 
wet  and  dirty,  so  that  we  cannot  walk  out  much,  and,  as  I  said,  thy 
dear  sister  is  so  poorly,  I  thought  it  best  to  have  advice,  for  she  had 
been  recommended  to  bathe,  but  the  medical  gentleman  whom  we  have 
called  in  does  not  think  it  prudent  at  present.  He  wished  her  to  lose 
some  blood,  which  she  did  last  week  from  her  arm,  but  they  could 
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not  take  half  they  wanted,  she  fainted  so.  A  blister  was  applied 
last  night  to  lier  side,  which  was  often  in  pain  :  she  had  a  very  bad 
night  from  it,  and  I  wish,  after  the  suffering  part  is  over,  she  may  be 
relieved  by  it,  but  I  fear,  for  she  had  two  on  last  winter.  Cupping 
is  also  proposed,  but  whether  it  will  be  applied  I  cannot  tell. 
Dr.  Elliot  seems  a  clever  man,  and  very  desirous  to  investigate  into 
her  case,  and  apply  a  remedy,  but  I  have  my  doubt  of  his  being 
successful.  She  is  very  feeble,  and  very  little  appetite,  and  her 
nerves  soon  affected.  She  is  at  times  very  cheerful,  and,  I  believe, 
desirous  to  do  right.  The  doctor  seems  to  apprehend  an  affection  of 
the  liver ;  her  head  is  affected  with  giddiness,  which  causes  her  eye- 
sight to  be  much  impaired.  Much  reading,  or  any  particular  attention 
to  fine  work,  it  seems  as  if  she  could  not  do.  All  these  grievances  were, 
I  expect,  originated  by  distress,  and  though  youth  and  health  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice,  (yet)  I  have  cause  to  think  her  mind  or  spiritual  im- 
provement has  not  suffered  thereby,  which  sweetens  my  sorrow  on  her 
account,  though  it^s  very  trying  to  the  feelings  of  parental  tenderness 
to  see  health  and  activity  changed  to  sickness  and  languor.  How 
long  we  shall  stay  with  my  dear  Joseph  I  cannot  tell,  perhaps  a  few 
weeks.  I  hope  not  more,  though  I  love  him  dearly,  for  he  is  exceeding 
kind ;  yet  my  lonely  home  will  want  me ;  I  have  only  left  Sally,  we 
brought  Jane  with  us;  Mary  being  so  poorly,  we  wanted  more  atten- 
tion than  Joseph's  servant  had  time  to  devote  to  us.  He  has  a  large 
house,  quite  too  large  to  be  comfortable;  a  very  good  parlour,  and 
a  small  one,  near  the  size  of  our  little  one,  but  it's  all  upstairs,  and 
that  I  don't  like.  The  house  suits  the  business,  which  is  of  most 
importance,  and  his  partner  is  a  worthy,  agreeable  man.  Joseph  has 
been  sadly  tried  with  servants,  so  that  I  find  great  disorder  in  his 
domestic  matters.  Well,  now,  my  dear  and  amiable  William,  to  thee, 
my  dear  child,  I  often  look  with  pleasure,  and  I  hope  to  receive  thee 
in  good  health  and  spirits  when  thy  time  expires,  and  thou  hast  fully 
satisfied  thy  employer;  though  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  mind  obliging 
them  by  stopping  a  few  days,  or  a  week  or  two.  Then  to  thy 
mother,  if  my  life  is  spared,  willingly  come ;  it  shall  be  made  a  happy 
home  until  thou  canst  get  into  something  respectable,  and  as  thou 
wilt  wish  a  little  relaxation,  and  to  visit  near  relatives,  we  shall, 
I  do  not  doubt,  hear  of  something  to  employ  thee.  Dost  thou 
prefer  London  ?  I  was  speaking  to  a  Friend  of  Bristol,  who  is  in 
trade,  if  he  should  hear  of  anything,  to  inform  me.  He  asked  me 
some  particulars,  respecting  our  wishes.     I  told  him  either  by  way  o£ 
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improvement  in  some  respectable  house^  or  sometimes  a  person  of 
advanced  age  wants  an  active  partner,  and  sometimes  there  are  good 
businesses  to  be  disposed  of,  though  not  often.  He  spoke  highly 
of  Bristol  tradesmen  and  Friends'  children  being  exemplary.  I  have 
also  requested  Cousin  Timothy  in  London  to  enquire  for  me,  so  con- 
tinue to  be  good,  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  that  I  can  do  to  put 
thee  forward  in  a  respectable  way.  How  is  my  dear  John?  Poor 
lad,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  he  has  such  bad  bead-ache ;  didst  not  thou 
receive  relief  by  something?  My  dear  love  to  him ;  I  am  glad  to  find  he 
is  diligent  and  improves.    Thomas  likes  his  place,  which  I  am  glad  of. 

Now  I  promised  to  leave  room  for  Joseph  to  write  to  thee  in  this. 
I  must  go  and  apologize  to  him,  and  request  him  to  write  some  other 
day  soon,  when  he  can  inform  thee  how  Mary  is,  and  other  things. 
James  is  well,  I  see  him  sometimes.  I  am,  with  dear  love  to  thee. 
Thy  affectionate  and  anxious  mother, 

Maetha  Gibbins. 

Write  to  me.  I  hear  good  accounts  of  all  thy  absent  brothers  and 
sisters,  Brueton  and  his  wife,  and  their  darling  child. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

The  Abbey,  Neath,  10th  month,  22nd,  1811. 

[After  giving  an  account  of  Mary's  illness  and  her  uneasiness  about 
her,  she  continues :] 

When  we  go  home,  Joseph  intends  to  go  with  us.  It  is  a  great 
trial  to  me  to  stay  from  home  so  long,  but  it  appears  most  pru- 
dent. Not  but  that  sorrow  hangs  over  my  mind  when  I  look  towards 
my  gloomy  house,  and  a  return  will  awaken  all  my  feelings,  yet 
I  wish  to  do  right,  and  hope  strength  will  be  handed,  and  I  also  am 
desirous  to  do  all  I  can  for  Mary,  so  that  I  may  have  nothing  to 
reflect  upon.  Thou  hast  heard  of  the  quiet  departure  of  Aunt  Bridget 
about  two  weeks  ago;  my  poor  uncle  I  feel  much  for.  My  own 
health  is  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  some  time ;  indeed,  I  have 
so  much  on  my  mind  I  think  little  about  myself,  and  was  Mary 
restored  to  health  and  spirits  my  thankfulness  would  be  great.  .  .  . 
I  should  be  glad  to  pay  you  a  visit,  but  it  cannot  be  at  present : 
I  hope  I  shall  see  thee  at  thy  own  habitation,  or  thou  come  to  see 
me  next  summer :  thyself,  husband,  and  children  are  very  dear  to  me. 
I  expect  Alfred  is  a  very  active  little  fellow,  and  I  am  glad  Lucy 
comes  on  so  nicely.     Thv  anxious,  affectionate  mother. 

M.  G. 
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BEVINGTON   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

3rd  day  evening.  Uth  month,  5th,  1811  (12  o'clock). 

Again,  my  dear  brother,  I  resume  my  pen  to  enjoy  a  spare  hour 
in  conversing  with  thee,  and  with  this  letter  thou  wilt  receive  thy 
fire  box,  replenished  with  a  composition  which  thou  wilt  find  more 
convenient  for  use  than  what  thou  had  before.  It  will  require  no 
further  trouble  than  just  to  dip  the  match  in  the  bottle,  so  as  to 
touch  the  ingredients;  draw  it  out  and  it  will  instantly  inflame. 
I  observed  in  emptying  the  contents  of  thy  box  that  it  was  very 
moist,  which  I  attribute  partly  to  thy  keeping  it  in  a  moist  place, 
and  partly  to  thy  blowing  into  the  bottle,  both  which  thou  must 
now  attend  to,  and  thou  wilt  preserve  thy  bottle  much  longer,  for 
the  composition  was  not  one-third  part  consumed.  Keep  it  dry,  and 
don't  blow  in  it,  or  let  any  moisture  get  into  the  bottle,  and  when 
thou  hast  obtained  the  light,  put  in  the  cork,  for  it  readily  absorbs 
the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  Some  Prepared  Charcoal  thou 
wilt  also  receive ;  let  me  just  remind  thee  to  leave  the  phosphoras  box 
behind  thee  for  John  when  thou  leavest  Leighton,  for  I  can  supply 
thee  with  another  in  London  when  thou  art  here. 

I  have  not  heard  from  any  of  our  family  lately :  the  last  account 
of  Mary  was  but  unfavourable;  I  understand  she  is  to  be  left  at 
Swansea;  I  sincerely  wish  it  may  have  a  good  effect,  but  from  our 
mother's  account  of  her,  it  seems  rather  doubtful  if  she  will  ever 
recover. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Swansea. 

I  do  indeed,  my  dear,  much  wish  to  get  to  my  lonely  home,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  do  right  in  staying  on  Mary's  account :  she 
seems  much  better,  though  by  no  means  well ;  but  I  now  look  with 
a  hope  that,  if  nothing  unforeseen  happens,  I  may  set  off  to-morrow 
two  weeks,  and  I  fear  not  sooner. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  12th  month,  7th,  1811. 
My  deau  Anne, 

I  safely  arrived  in  Birmingham  on  6th  day  with  Joseph 
and  Jane  in  a  chaise :  we  had  a  pretty  good  journey  considering  bad 
roads.  We  lodged  at  Brecon  the  first  night  after  leaving  Neath, 
at  Worcester  on  5th  day,  and  reached  home  on  6th  day,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  my  dear  Elizabeth,  who  was  glad  to  see  me  and  so  was 
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Sally.  My  once  pleasant  home  opened  a  gloomy  shade,  and  will 
at  times  steal  from  my  heart  the  sigh  o£  bitter  grief ;  the  happiness 
I  once  was  in  possession  of  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  everything  I  see, 
every  room  I  go  into,  every  drawer  I  open,  reminds  me  of  that  I  most 
forcibly  feel,  my  inexpressibly  great  loss.  ...  I  cannot  tell  thee,  my 
dear,  how  depressed  my  spirits  feel  at  going  to  meeting  :  thou  knowest 
I  used  always  to  have  thy  dear  father's  company  there;  but  now 
I  must  come  and  go  frequently  alone.  Joseph  wants  me ;  therefore, 
with  saying  I  hope  soon  to  hear  again  from  thee,  may  add,  I  tenderly 
love  thee,  my  dear,  and  am  thy  sorrowing,  thy  very  affectionate 
mother, 

M.  G. 

maktha  gibbins  to  william  and  john  gibbins,  at  peter 
bassett's,  leighton  buzzard. 

Birmingham,  9th  of  l^th  month,  1811. 
My  deae  William  and  John, 

I  came  home  from  Swansea  with  Joseph  in  a  chaise  on 
6th  day  week ;  we  had  a  good  journey,  considering  bad  roads,  and 
one  of  the  horses  tumbled  down,  coming  over  the  hills ;  however,  we 
got  home  safe,  and  I  felt  myself  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
after  so  long  a  journey.  I  had  for  the  two  or  three  weeks  before 
I  left  Swansea  been  better  in  my  health.  Mary  seemed  better,  and 
my  anxiety  on  her  account  was  somewhat  abated,  which  might  be  one 
reason.  She  did  not  appear  well  enough  for  so  long  a  journey  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  doctor  recommended  her  staying,  the 
climate  being  so  much  warmer  than  at  Birmingham.  A  little  cold 
produces  an  affection  on  her  lungs,  though  he  says  she  is  not  con- 
sumptive. I  left  her  at  Neath  during  Joseph's  absence  under  the 
kind  care  of  Elizabeth  Reese.  She  was  much  better,  and  I  sadly 
wanted  to  get  home  to  see  to  my  own  concerns,  and,  with  winter 
coming  on,  I  thought  it  best  to  do  so.  If  Mary  should  get  worse, 
it  may  seem  thought  proper  for  me  to  return,  but  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely hope  this  will  not  be  the  case,  for  I  am  myself  by  no  means 
strong,  and  at  best  a  poor  traveller ;  however,  if  it  is  needful  the  back 
will  be  fitted  to  the  burden.  I  had  been  absent  from  Birmingham 
twelve  weeks  and  two  days;  I  never  was  so  long  away  since  I  became 
a  resident  of  this  place,  nor  had  I  any  intention  when  I  left  home 
of  stopping  from  it  more  than  five  weeks.  Mary's  indisposition  kept 
me,  and  I  was  in  hopes,  by  lengthening  my  stay,  she  might  have  been 
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sufficiently  strengthened  to  have  returned  with  me.  When  I  found 
it  not  the  case,  and  no  immediate  danger  apprehended  hy  the  physician, 
and  my  attention  at  home  seeming  requisite,  I  thought  it  best  to 
leave  her. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  let  me  hear  from  one  or  both  of  you  soon, 
My  dear  William  I  expect  to  see  in  the  2nd  month,  what  day  I  don't 
recollect ;  and  tho'  many  things  have  been  in  contemplation  for  thee, 
my  dear,  nothing  really  suitable  has  yet  occurred.  Thomas  seems 
happy  in  his  situation,  and  James  grows  a  stout  active  young  man. 
Brueton,  his  wife  and  child,  dined  here  on  6th  day  last;  they  are 
pretty  well,  and  the  sweet  baby  comes  on  nicely.  Elizabeth  and  her 
children  are  also  well ;  Joseph  is  out  on  a  journey.  Anne,  and  her 
husband  and  family,  I  heard  of  lately  with  good  accounts ;  Martha 
and  George  also,  and  Bevington,  not  many  days  since.  James  Lloyd 
continues  very  ill:  what  afflictive  dispensations  has  that  worthy 
family  had  lately.  And  now  my  endeared,  and  tenderly-beloved 
children,  I  bid  you  both  farewell.  Joseph  wishes  to  write  in  this ; 
assured  you  may  both  be  that  you  are  tenderly  beloved  by  your 
affectionate  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 
POSTSCRIPT   BY   JOSEPH    GIBBINS. 

My  dear  brother  William, 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  thy  paying  me  a  visit  when 
thou  art  liberated  from  thy  apprenticeship.  I  think  mother  is  some- 
thing better  for  her  journey,  and  I  sincerely  hope  sister  Mary's  stay 
will  be  beneficial  to  her.  I  shall  return  to  Swansea  as  soon  as  I  can 
on  her  account.  My  dear  brother,  several  enquiries  have  been  made 
after  suitable  undertakings  for  thy  engagement  after  thy  apprentice- 
ship, but  nothing  has  presented  at  present.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
time  lost,  if  thou  art  out  of  business  for  a  few  months,  as  thou  wilt 
have  time  to  look  round  and  judge  better.  I  often  wished  I  had  not 
immediately  entered  into  business.  Knott  and  Lloyd's  business  we 
made  enquiry  about  but  found  it  would  not  do.  A  timber  concern 
has  been  offered,  which  did  not  seem  eligible.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  thee  soon.  I  expect  to  be  at  Swansea  in  about 
fourteen  days. 

Please  to  give  my  dear  love  to  brother  John,  and  accept  the  same 
From  thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 


CHAPTER  XII 

VISIT   TO   SWANSEA  AND   ANXIETY   RESPECTING   MART   GIBBINS 

William  Gibbins  was  at  the  date  of  these  letters 
assisting  his  brother  Brueton  at  his  works.  After  many 
negotiations  respecting  businesses  in  different  parts  of 
England  the  two  brothers  entered  into  partnership  in  the 
Aston  Glass  Works. 


MARTHA   gibbins   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

1st  month,  29th,  1812. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  am  glad  to  find  thy  dear  babes  come  on  so  nicely ;  I  dare 
say  I  should  enjoy  seeing  them,  dear  creatures,  and  it  may  be  so  if 
you  can  all  come  together  in  the  summer.  I  think  the  children  would 
enjoy  it,  and  I  am  sure  i£  my  life  is  spared  I  shall  be  glad,  very  glad, 
to  see  you  and  them,  for  now  I  have  nothing  on  earth  left  to  derive 
consolation  from  but  you,  my  endeared  children. 

Yes,  my  dear  child,  mine  is  not  the  trial  of  a  day,  though  I  do  not 
murmur,  but  day  after  day  opens  just  the  same,  and  I  only  wonder 
how  I  am  thus  supported,  for  how  I  used  to  count  the  time  when  thy 
dear  father  went  from  home !  How  did  I  long  for  his  return,  and 
how  welcome  was  it  to  me !  Now  I  have  no  such  prospect,  so  that 
how  do  I  bear  it  ?  Really,  my  dear  child,  I  never  could,  if  He  who 
permitted  this  great  affliction  was  not  also  mercifully  disposed  to  heal 
and  to  give  me  a  hope  in  Him. 

I  expect  my  dear  WOliam  home  about  the  1st  of  2nd  month. 
I  look  to  the  time  with  pleasure,  hoping  to  find  in  him  the  soothing 
aid  of  consolation,  hoping  that  his  affectionate  heart  will  support  my 
declining  days ;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain  where  his  lot  may  be 
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cast.  I  should  like  it  to  be  with  me,  yet  I  dare  not  think  of  myself  : 
it  is  in  doing  right  for  my  dear  children  I  ask  wisdom,  and  may  it  be 
mercifully  granted ! 


MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

8rd  month,  9th,  1812. 
My  DEAR  Anne, 

I  address  thee  with  much  affection,  and  am  sorry  to  find  my 
dear  son  has  been  poorly,  and  also  thy  children ;  I  am  glad  to  hear 
they  are  better,  little  dears.  I  shall  love  to  see  them,  and  if  they 
come  in  fine  weather  I  hope  both  father  and  mother,  and  their  little 
ones,  will  be  comfortable  to  visit  me. 

I  find  it  very  pleasant  to  me  to  have  the  company  of  my  dear 
William  at  meals,  and  I  have  now  some  one  to  expect  in  an  evening, 
which  is  agreeable,  for  I  have  passed  many  a  lonely  evening  this 
winter,  no  one  to  speak  to.  Ah,  my  dear  Anne,  how  different !  Yet 
I  must  submit  to  the  ordering  of  Him  who  knows  best  how  to  dispense 
both  joy  and  sorrow,  only  imploring  that  I  may  always  live  under  the 
guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  . 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  3rd  month,  29th,  1812. 

[After  having  given  an  account  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  she 
says :] 

We  were  much  favoured  with  Friends  in  the  ministry  being  our 
guests,  and  I  felt  the  attention  of  my  friends  kind.  .  .  .  The  return 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  coming  on,  brings 
back  the  painful  feeUngs.  Those  feelings  are  always  sufficiently  strong 
to  cause  me  much  sorrow :    but  I  can  in  humility  say,  '  Hitherto, 

0  Lord,  hast  thou  helped  us.'  .  .  .  William  was  a  great  comfort  to  me 
in  waiting  on  the  Friends,  and  he  is  particularly  affectionate  in  doing 
all  he  can.  Elizabeth  came  to  assist  in  making  breakfast,  tea,  &c.,  so 
that  I  am  favoured  with  kind  children.  My  side  is  often  very  painful, 
more  so  in  the  night :  and  then  I  begin  to  think,  and  that  prevents 
my  rest  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  .  .  .  Ah,  my  dear  Anne, 

1  cannot  help  thinking ! 

f2 
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In  May  of  the  same  year  Martha  Gibbins  went  to 
Swansea,  accompanied  by  her  sons  Joseph  and  William. 
Mary  still  continued  ill,  and  her  mother  had  to  remain 
there  through  June  and  July. 

MABTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Swansea,  6tli  month,  6th,  1812. 

I  don't  see  that  I  can  leave  Mary,  and  yet  I  don't  know  but  my 
trying  business  will  unavoidably  call  me,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
have  my  dear  Martha  from  Birmingham.  I  shall  wish  to  see  her  if 
I  possibly  can,  and  Brueton  has  requested  that  she  might  be  with 
them  until  I  returned,  and  Elizabeth  has  also.  I  hope  if  my  life  is 
lengthened  that  I  may  sometimes  be  Martha's  companion  to  visit  you. 
I  seem  as  if  I  were  bound  to  see  my  little  children.  A  double  portion 
of  care  rests  on  me  now  they  are  deprived  of  a  most  tender  father. 
It  is  a  great  trial  to  me  to  be  absent  now  my  little  dears  are  coming 
home  for  a  few  weeks.  George  [aged  13]  is  to  come  from  Bath. 
I  think  of  keeping  Martha  [aged  14]  at  school  another  year.  She 
is  a  very  affectionate,  good  girl,  and  I  must  see  her  if  I  can. 

Thus,  my  dear,  I  go  on,  desiring  that  I  may  be  favoured  to  do 
right,  let  my  own   sufferings  be  what  they  may.     I   was  very  ill, 
I  may  say  for  more  than  a  week  after  I  came,  but  am  now  better. 
Thy  affectionate  though  afflicted  mother, 
M.  G. 

MABTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

[Letter  without  date  from  Swansea, 
written  soon  after  the  foregoing.] 
My  DEAK  Anne, 

I  have  been  uneasy  at  not  answering  thy  truly  acceptable 
letter,  for  I  can  well  say  to  hear  from  you  always  does  me  good,  j^et 
I  have  more  upon  me  than  people  may  think  of.  .  .  .  We  have  been 
removing ;  there  are  many  things  still  to  come  from  the  other  house, 
but  we  are  got  to  the  Bank  [House]  (Messrs.  Eaton  and  Gibbins). 
Joseph  is  so  engaged  that  he  leaves  it  mostly  to  me :  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  done  to  make  things  fit  fresh  places,  and  I  don't  so  well 
understand  Welsh  ways.  .  .  .  George  amuses  himself,  and  is  truly 
a  good  boy ;  gives  me  no  trouble,  but  is  very  kind  and  affectionate. 
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Martha  is  at  Bnieton's,  and  I  expect  enjoys  herself,  though,  poor 
thing,  she  feels  the  great  loss  of  her  tender  father,  and  her  own 
home.  I  long  to  get  there  that  I  may  have  my  dear  children  round 
me.  Mary  has  been  out  many  times  in  a  gig,  four  or  five  miles,  and 
bears  it  pretty  well,  but  mostly  keeps  her  room  during  the  day.  My 
poor  mind  is  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  the  idea  of  one  thing  or 
other  adds  to  my  manifold  cares.  William  is  looking  to  business.  .  .  . 
Hoping  to  see  you  all  soon,  and  rejoicing  in  your  prospect  of  comfort, 
I  feel,  and  ever  shall  [be], 

Your  affectionately  interested  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS    TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Swansea,  7th  month,  29th,  1812. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  should  have  addressed  thee  before,  if  I  could  have  told  thee 
when  I  should  go  to  Birmingham,  though  I  hope  to  be  there  in  two 
weeks ;  but  after  so  many  disappointments,  until  I  am  there  I  feel 
there  is  not  anything  to  be  depended  upon.  I  expect  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  go,  respecting  the  sorrowful  affair  I  told  thee  about. 
The  only  thing  that  prevents  my  going  is  still  the  same :  Mary  has 
not  been  so  well,  owing  to  taking  cold ;  she  is,  however,  better  again  : 
she  rode  in  Joseph's  gig  a  mile  or  two  for  the  air,  but  keeps  mostly 
■  in  her  room,  and  looks  ill.  I  think  she  would  be  able  to  get  home 
without  injury,  with  attention  and  by  easy  stages.  I  should  propose 
a  week  to  get  home ;  this  I  have  stated  to  her,  and  used  all  the 
affectionate  persuasion  I  am  capable  of,  with  an  assurance  that  my 
own  feelings  to  return  to  the  spot  of  sorrow  would  strongly  prevent 
me  if  I  durst  indulge  them  ;  but  reason  and  religion  have  pointed  out 
the  path  I  should  tread,  which  is  not  to  seclude  myself  under  these 
deep  afflictions,  although  I  often  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  heavy 
heart.  ...  I  hope  I  shall  get  Mary  to  go  home  with  me.  Joseph 
thinks  it  will  suit  him  about  2nd  day  week  to  set  off,  but  until  we  are 
at  home,  don't  depend  upon  it.  Poor  dear  Elizabeth  wants  me  sadly, 
and  so  does  Martha,  and  it  is  a  great  trial  not  to  see  her  before  she 
goes  to  School. 

[Respecting  William  settling  in  his  business,  she  writes  :] 
Several  things  have  offered,  but  I  desire,  greatly  desire,  that  he 
may  fix  aright,  and  be  blessed  with  heavenly,  as  well  as  earthly  food. 
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To  have  him  with  me  is  what  I  should  like,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
his  being  with  Brueton,  but  I  feel  afraid  of  promoting  anything  lest 
it  should  be  in  my  own  will,  and  that  my  dear  child  should  suffer,  so 
that  nothing  is  yet  decided  upon.  William  is  very  steady,  kind,  and 
affectionate :  then  need  I  say  I  love  him.  George  is  not  returned  to 
school ;  he  is  well,  and  is  a  good  solid  boy ;  his  school  opens  this  week. 
William  says  in  his  letter  to  me  how  dismal  Prospect  Row  looks.  Ah, 
and  so  it  does.  I  want  to  get  there  that  thou  mayest  come  with  thy 
husband  and  children.  How  art  thou,  my  dear?  I  am  often  very 
poorly,  but  am  better  this  week  than  I  have  been ;  I  was  so  ill  last 
week  I  thought  I  must  have  had  medical  aid ;  my  mind  is  often  so 
tried  with  things  that  it  does  affect  the  body.  Hoping  to  hear  from 
thee  in  a  few  days  concludes  me, 

Thy  anxious,  afflicted  Mother. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  8th  month,  21st,  1812. 
My  deah  Anne, 

We  came  home  last  2nd  day  evening,  that  is  to  say,  Mary, 
Sally,  and  myself  in  a  chaise,  Joseph  in  a  gig ;  he  left  us  at  Worcester 
in  order  to  get  home  a  day  before.  We  were  six  days  on  the  road  : 
came  two  stages  a  day.  Mary  mostly  lay  on  the  seat,  and  seems 
a  good  deal  overdone  with  the  journey,  and  I  had  a  trying  time,  she 
was  often  very  faint.  .  .  .  Many,  my  dear  Anne,  are  my  conflicts ;  to 
view  my  lonely  home  again  opened  a  sorrowful  aspect.  The  cheerful 
and  smiling  countenance  that  used  to  joyfully  meet  me  is  to  meet  me 
no  more  in  this  life. 


BEVINGTON   GIBBINS  TO   WILLIAM   GiBBINS. 

Haymarket,  12th  month,  4th,  1812. 
My  dear  Brother, 

A  letter  this  morning  informed  me  of  the  decease  of  our  dear 
cousin,  Hannah  Bevington.  For  the  last  week  past,  her  sufferings 
have  been  very  great ;  our  cousin  Timothy  will  feel  it  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  the  interment,  it  is  intended,  will  take  place  at  White- 
chapel  Burying  Ground. 
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WILLIAM   GIBBINS   TO   BEVINGTON   GIBBINS,   AT   FREDERICK 

smith's,  haymarket. 

Birmingham,  5th  of  12th  month,  1812. 
My  dear  Brother  Bevington, 

....  Brueton  is  expected  home  to-morrow ;  I  expected  his 
business  would  be  Hkely  to  prevent  his  remaining  in  London  later  than 
to-day.  .  .  .  When  at  Eatington,  I  found  my  brother  and  my  uncle 
starting  ofE  for  meeting.  Mary  was  much  the  same  as  usual,  but 
I  hope  better  than  when  thou  saw  her  here,  and  other  relatives 
were  pretty  well,  except  Uncle  John,  who  looks  very  unwell  at 
present.  He  has  a  bad  cough  which  prevents  his  sleeping  at  night. 
Joseph  left  yesterday ;  his  intended  partner  and  himself  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  purchasing  with  the  money  the  Chemical  Works  at 
Melin  Crythan ;  I  can't  tell  thee  any  more  about  them.  I  told  him 
thou  wouldst  be  anxious  to  hear,  and  he  has  promised  to  write  thee 
very  soon  and  to  give  thee  what  information  he  can.  I  could  do  no 
more  for  thee,  neither  could  Joseph  communicate  anything  satisfactory 
from  Birmingham.  He  expects  to  be  at  Swansea  on  2nd  day,  and 
at  Neath  on  4th  day,  and  after  that  he  will  write  thee.  I  have  not 
heard  any  particulars  of  the  Drapery  and  Grocery  business  at  Welling- 
ton ;  I  shall  expect  them  soon.  Had  I  received  any  very  flattering 
statement  before  Joseph  left,  I  would  have  accompanied  him  there 
from  Bristol.  Thou  must  be  aware  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the 
manufactory,  now  Brueton  is  absent.  Farewell ;  and  believe  me, 
Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

William  Gibbins. 
7th  day  night. 

BEVINGTON   GIBBINS   TO   WILLLA.M   GIBBINS. 

Haymarket,  12th  month,  22,  1812. 
My  dear  Brother, 

From  thy  account  of  thy  journey  from  London,  I  think  it 
must  have  been  a  very  unpleasant  one,  and  a  happy  release  to  get  out 
at  Talton.  I  have  heard  from  Joseph  respecting  the  Chemical  Works. 
They  have  agreed  to  purchase  them  for  £570  and  the  offer  of  a  third 
share  is  made  to  me.  I  cannot  decide  until  I  have  seen  them,  which 
will  not  be  for  several  weeks.  I  do  not  like  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
London ;    at  the  same  time,  the  uncertainty  of  getting  an  eligible 
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situation  here  is  very  great ;  the  plan  which  I  have  mentioned  to  thee 
would  most  accord  with  my  wishes,  provided  it  would  succeed.  What 
hast  thou  done  about  the  Grocery  business  in  Somersetshire,  or  dost 
thou  incline  to  continue  with  Brueton  ?  Love  to  Brueton,  Sarah,  and 
all,  I  remain 

Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

BeVINGTON    GlBBINS. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


FAMILY   RESPONSIBILITIES 


At  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  from  Martha  Gibbins 
to  Anne  TunstaU,  dated  Birmingham,  2nd  month,  3rd, 
1813,  she  mentions  several  things  relating  to  the  settling 
of  her  son  William  in  business,  and  says  :  '  I  feel  a  great 
comfort  in  having  him  at  home,  yet  I  would  not  hinder 
him  from  doing  well,  was  anything  eligible  to  offer,  .  .  . 
My  dear  children's  prosperity  and  well-being  is  to  me  the 
greatest  comfort.' 

BEVINGTON   GIBBINS   TO   ONE   OF   HIS   BROTHERS. 

Cousin  Timothy  now  gives  me  but  a  poor  account  of  mother.  I 
should  like  to  know  further  particulars ;  please  give  my  dear  love  to 
her,  and  tell  her  so.  I  send  thee  a  few  matches  and  bottle  that  I  have 
no  doubt  will  answer,  as  my  friend  Richard  has  now  reached  the 
imaginary  summit  of  perfection.  Our  sister  Mary,  I  understand,  is 
still  at  Eatington ;  with  dear  love  to  all, 

Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

Bevington  Gibbins. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Eatington,  2nd  month,  27th,  1813. 
My  deak  Anne, 

My  letter  to  thee  before  I  left  home  would  a  little  prepare 
thee  for  the  information  I  am  going  to  hand  of  the  departure  of  my 
beloved  brother,  John  Bevington,  about  4  yesterday  morning.  He 
had  taken  to  his  bed  nearly  two  weeks,  and  never  been  able  to  get  up 
after  I  found  him  very  ill  when  I  came  this  day  week  :  his  sufferings 
increased  greatly,  and  his  breathing  was  very  much  affected.  A  few 
hours  before  his  close  he  lay  still  and,  like  one  falling  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  quietly  departed.  I  had  been  up  with  him  nearly  two  nights, 
and  was  gone  to  lie  down  on  the  bed. 
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JOSEPH    GIBBINS   TO   BEVINGTON    GIBBINS. 

Birmingham,  11th  of  4th  month,  1813. 
My  dear  Beother, 

I  have  received  thy  letters  accompanying  the  fire  boxes. 
I  feel  much  brotherly  interest  for  thee,  and  hope  thou  wilt  not  be 
backward  in  opening  thy  mind,  for  be  assured  if  I  can  serve  thee  any 
way  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure.  I  have  looked  at  thy  future  views 
for  the  next  two  years,  and  upon  considering  them  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  to  thee  what  occurs  to  me.  I  set  a  high  value  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  think  every  person  should  endeavour  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  that  pursuit,  and  often  much  regret 
my  o\vn  ignorance,  but,  my  dear  brother,  whde  we  are  anxious  to  gain 
literary  knowledge,  let  us  remember  that  two  things  are  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  enjoy  it.  The  first  and  most  important  is  having 
a  religious  principle  which  shall  guide  all  our  actions  and  pursuits. 
The  other  necessary  is  a  comfortable  competency,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  little  to  spare  in  time  of  need,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed. We  don't  know  what  connections  our  inclination  and  duty 
may  lead  us  to  form ;  it  may  be  well  therefore  to  extend  our  views 
a  little  further  than  our  present  wants,  and  does  not  thou  think  that 
two  years  devoted  entirely  to  study  might  have  a  tendency  to  so  wean 
thy  mind  from  business  as  to  give  thee  a  disgust  to  it ;  we  see  instances 
of  persons  extremely  clever  in  literary  knowledge,  and  yet  owing  to 
their  incapacity  in  business  they  have  not  wherewith  to  enjoy  it. 
I  could  not  recommend  thy  following  thy  inclination  in  wholly 
devoting  two  years  to  study,  but  think  it  would  be  well  to  foUow 
business  at  the  same  time,  and  if  thou  canst  meet  with  something  in 
London,  it  may  perhaps  be  better  than  elsewhere,  as  thy  inclination 
verges  to  that  city.  I  suppose  thou  art  aware  that  upon  attaining 
twenty-one  years  thou  wilt  have  five  hundred  pounds,  and  fifteen 
Cop'  shares;  there  has  been  a  return  of  capital  on  the  Cop'  shares 
of  about  £300,  so  that  thou  wilt  have  £800  in  money  in  the  whole. 
I  suppose  the  Cop'  shares  will  bring  thee  in  from  £50  to  £70  per 
ann.  The  remainder  of  our  dear  father's  pi-operty  is  to  be  equally 
divided  amongst  us,  at  our  dear  mother's  decease.  Thou  wilt  there- 
fore see  the  propriety  of  increasing  thy  present  income.  I  read  our 
dear  mother  thy  sentiments;  she  feels  tenderly  for  thee,  and  agrees 
with  me,  and  I  believe  has  written  to  thee. 
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Brother  James  is  likely  to  be  with  me  at  the  Bank,  I  meaa  to  assist, 
as  his  place  is  extremely  uncomfortable.  Don't  mention  it  at  present. 
Sister  Lovell  is  going  on  finely ;  Mary  continues  much  the  same ;  we 
talk  of  her  going  into  the  country  soon.  Dear  mother  has  her  health 
but  poorly;  she  is  at  this  time  much  troubled  with  an  erysipelas  in 
her  neck,  and  sister  Sarah  is  frequently  troubled  with  headaches. 
The  rest  of  the  family  are  tolerably  well.  It  is  thought  the  concern 
at  Bristol  is  not  eligible  for  William.  I  leave  to-morrow  evening 
for  Swansea;  expect  to  reach  there  on  6th  day  morning.  John  Naish 
is  going  to  give  up  his  school  at  Bath  next  midsummer;  we  have 
written  to  Isaac  Payne  of  Epping  to  see  if  he  can  take  brother  George 
for  a  year.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  thee  as  often  as  thy  time 
and  inclination  will  allow  thee  to  write. 

I  remain,  with  best  wishes, 

Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 


BEVINGTON   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

...  I  thought  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  two  years  would 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  me,  and  considered  that  I  could  make  arrange- 
ments that  should  remove  whatever  objections  might  be  thrown  in 
the  way.  In  a  late  letter  to  Joseph,  I  disclosed  my  sentiments  with 
some  slight  hopes  that  I  should  get  his  concurrence;  he  read  the 
letter  to  our  mother,  and  neither  of  them  thought  it  advisable ;  both 
have  written  to  me  upon  the  subject  in  terms  truly  affectionate,  and 
though  their  judgments  differ  from  mine,  I  am  thankful  for  them. 
As  they  do  not  unite  with  me,  I  have  concluded  to  take  their  advice, 
and  if  I  could  obtain  an  eligible  situation  in  London,  I  should  be  glad. 
The  wholesale  line  of  business  would  be  preferable,  but  I  should  not 
like  a  business  that  is  very  confining,  for  I  should  wish  to  devote 
some  portion  of  every  day  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  to 
make  my  business  as  subservient  to  that  as  I  could.  I  was  thinking 
that  if  thou  and  I  could  unite  together  in  anything,  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  both,  and  a  partnership  would  allow  more  time  to  our- 
selves. I  would  have  written  to  thee,  but  I  did  not  know  how  thou 
wast  situated  with  respect  to  Bnieton  or  other  offers,  and  I  was  fearful 
of  deranging  thy  proceedings ;  I  was  aware  that  some  of  my  friends 
would  be  averse  to  the  plan,  therefore  kept  it  to  myself  till  I  mentioned 
it  to  Joseph. 
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WILLIAM     GIBBINS     TO     BEVINGTON     GIBBINS,     AT    THE 
HAYMARKET. 

Prospect  Row,  24/6  month,  1813. 
My  deae  Brother  Bevington, 

Though  it  is  now  getting  very  late,  and  I  am  but  just  re- 
turned from  the  Glass  House,  I  determine  upon  writing  thee  a  few 
lines  before  I  go  to  bed  in  answer  to  thine. 

The  time  previous  to  thy  liberation  from  service  is  now  very  short, 
and  I  am  sure  thou  art  anxious  to  know  what  to  do ;  and  the  desire 
thou  evincest  to  accommodate  thy  friend  is  a  disposition  I  most  heartily 
approve.  Circumstances  will  not  require  thy  attendance  here  or  any- 
where else  at  any  specified  period,  and  it  will  make  no  difference 
whether  thou  leavest  next  month  or  the  month  after.  I  believe  I  may 
say  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  would  wish  thee  to  please  thyself. 
I  know  of  no  inconvenience  that  is  likely  to  arise,  but  I  would  have 
thee  enquire  of  thy  master  whether  he  really  wishes  it,  as,  if  not,  it 
would  be  an  intrusion  on  thy  part,  and  the  obligation  would  seem  in 
the  opposite  scale.  From  what  passed  between  him  and  Joseph,  I  con- 
cluded that  he  did  not  desire  it,  but  expected  thee  to  leave  soon  after 
the  expiration  of  thy  time. 

Therefore,  I  think  thou  hadst  better  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  thy  master,  and  whatever  his  wishes  may  be  I  would 
accommodate  myself  to  them.  Such  is  my  advice,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  say  more. 

As  to  the  linen  concern  at  Bristol,  I  have  quite  given  it  up. 
Every  inquiry  I  made  respecting  my  proposed  partner,  proved  of  a 
most  satisfactory  nature,  and  the  prospect  of  the  business  is  a  good 
one.  My  dear  mother,  and  the  other  executors  with  our  friends 
generally  in  this  quarter,  are  desirous  that  I  should  settle  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  it  was  in  conformity  with  their  wishes  that  I  declined 
it.  !My  visit  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  left  a  pleasing  impression 
upon  my  mind.  I  more  than  ever  see  the  charm  of  good  society,  and 
the  superiority  of  accomplished  minds;  and  in  establishing  a  circle 
of  acquaintance  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  select  those  whose  society  may 
tend  to  my  improvement.  The  more  I  get  acquainted  with  men,  the 
more  highly  I  value  a  well-informed  mind,  and  the  more  ardently 
I  thirst  after  that  knowledge  which  business  too  often  prevents  my 
obtaining.  ...  I  was  introduced  into  a  variety  of  company  at  Yearly 
Meeting ;  but  any  observations  upon  character,  male  or  female,  thou 
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must  excuse.  We  did  not  visit  Leighton  as  intended;  we  were 
prevented  doing  so  by  not  being  able  to  get  places,  and  John,  poor 
fellow,  is  rather  disappointed  at  not  seeing  us.  We  had  a  safe 
and  pleasant  journey,  and  on  our  getting  here  found  all  the  folks 
tolerably  well,  except  sister  Lo veil's  little  girl,  and  that  is  considered 
rather  better,  though  I  don't  think  it  is  likely  to  live  long.  The 
thought  of  losing  her  has  been  very  distressing  to  poor  Elizabeth, 
whose  situation  demands  the  near  and  tender  sympathy  of  all  of 
us.  Our  dear  mother  continues  much  as  usual,  though  I  hope  I 
may  add  rather  better  than  some  time  since  ;  she  desires  me  to  hand 
her  dear  love,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  thee.  I  have  some 
prospect  of  going  to  Eatington  myself  next  Second  day,  and  shall 
probably  be  absent  all  the  week.  We  expect  Uncle  William  Bevington 
the  latter  end  of  this  week.  Martha  came  home  this  day  week 
and  is  very  well.  I  hope  she  will  prove  a  comfort  to  our  tender 
parent,  whose  declining  years  ought  to  be  rendered  as  happy  as  the 
services  and  tender  regards  of  her  children  can  make  them.  George 
is  also  at  home,  and  is  engaged  with  those  puerile  amusements  that 
are  common  to  his  age.  He  has  this  day  been  over  to  spend  the  day 
with  Mary,  about  three  miles  distant ;  she  is  considerably  better,  and 
requires  time  and  gradual  exertion  to  regain  strength.  Anne  and  her 
children  have  been  spending  a  month  with  mother.  Croudson  indulged 
us  with  his  company  three  or  four  days,  and  they  all  returned  to 
Nantwich  yesterday  morning.  Sarah  and  her  children  are  at  Charl- 
bury,  Brueton  is  going  there  to-morrow,  thence  perhaps  to  Cirencester, 
and  so  on  for  London,  where  I  expect  he  will  reach  about  the  8th  of 
next  month.  I  shall  send  thee  a  small  note  or  letter  by  him,  which 
thou  wilt  please  to  open  in  his  presence.  I  would  have  thee  be  quite 
free  and  candid  in  speaking  thy  mind  to  him  upon  any  subject; 
remember,  he  is  thy  brother  and  I  am  sure  would  be  glad  to  serve 
thee.     With  love. 

Believe  me, 

Thy  sincerely  affectionate  Brother, 

William. 
MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

6th  month,  30th,  1813. 
I   was  pleased   to  hear  that   you   got  home  well  with   the   dear 
children.     We  often  talk  of  them,  and  Sally  said  the  next  day  how 
dull  the  house  seemed.     Various  things  have  occurred,  but  we  do  not 
forget  the  little  dears. 
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MARTHA    GIBBINS    TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  10th  month,  7th,  1813. 
.  ,  .  Thou  mayst  be  sure,  my  dear,  it  is  a  very  anxious  time  with 
me,  the  settling  of  my  dear  children.     Oh !  now  they  seem  to  want 
the  tender  counsel  of  their  endeared  father,  for  no  one  can  do  as 
he  did. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Prospect  Row,  6th  day. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  so  good  an  account  from  thee,  and 
I  shall  hope  it  will  continue,  and  that  thy  dear  little  Caroline  will 
grow  and  prove  to  thy  comfort,  and  with  thy  other  beloved  children 
be  blessings.  I  could  not  spare  my  darling  George  at  this  time.  I 
talk  of  going  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Shipston,  and  taking 
him  with  me  that  he  may  enjoy  the  sweet  breezes  of  Eatington 
for  a  few  days.  I  am  nevertheless  obliged  for  thy  kind  invitation, 
but  I  believe  he  wishes  to  spend  most  of  his  time  now  with  me.  He 
is  grown,  and  looks  as  steady  as  ever.  The  hurries  and  trials  of  this 
life  have  not  affected  him.  Bevington  [aged  22]  is  at  home ;  he  went 
to  Clifton  to  see  his  sisters  and  found  them  pretty  comfortable,  but 
I  begin  to  want  them  at  home;  Martha's  [aged  16]  help  would  be 
a  great  ease  to  me  now  so  many  of  her  dear  brothers  are  at  home. 
Thou  knowest  that  much  is  wanted  for  them :  my  sight  is  become 
so  bad  that  I  seem  much  tired  at  times,  and  I  have  not  my  dear  Anne 
to  help  me ;  thou,  dear  child,  hast  much  to  do  also,  but  I  think  often 
how  clumsy  and  different  I  am  about  my  family  concerns.  I  do  a  little 
and  leave  a  deal  undone.  .  .  .  My  dear  Anne,  do  take  care  of  thyself. 
If  I  can  do  anything  for  thee,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it,  and  to  see  thee 
and  thine  will  give  me  great  pleasure.  Don't  keep  William  any  longer 
than  you  want  him :  I  do  not  like  his  leaving  me  so,  though  I  wish 
what  is  right :  to  give  way  to  their  interests  is  my  comfort. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  6th  month,  2nd,  1814. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  am  risen  sooner  than  usual  in  order  to  write  to  thee.  I 
should  like  you  to  be  within  a  walk,  and  then  I  could  sometimes  take 
a  peep  at  you,  though  I  do  not  go  very  often  to  those  of  my  children 
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who  are  near  unless  they  are  under  some  trial,  and  then  I  seldom  fail 
in  time  of  need  to  see  how  it  fares  with  them.  My  dear  Bevington 
is  still  with  me.  I  shall  be  far  more  easy  to  have  him  plod  his  own 
way  if  he  gets  but  little,  than  with  so  clever  a  man,  who  is  going  on 
a  large  plan  at  poor  Bevington's  expense.  I  ask  not  greatness  for 
my  beloved  children,  but  firm  reputation  in  all  their  actions,  and 
I  should  be  inexpressibly  sorry  to  have  them  involved  in  distress  or 
difiiculty.  It  grieves  me  to  have  him  obliged  to  be  so  distant  from 
his  own  connections,  and  in  a  place  where  no  Friend  is  and  so  distant 
from  meetings.  If  I  had  only  one  child,  where  he  was  there  I  would 
be,  but  that  is  not  my  case.  I  had  a  letter  from  Martha  last  week. 
She  seems  pleased  with  the  country,  and  friend  W.'s  family  are  very 
kind ;  they  often  call  upon  them,  which  is  pleasant,  though  I  believe 
my  dear  Martha  had  rather  be  helping  her  poor  Mother.  The  Friends 
are  returning  from  the  Yearly  Meeting — ah,  last  third  day  was  the 
31st.  That  day  three  years  deprived  me  of  my  greatest  earthly 
treasure. 

Farewell,  my  dear  child !     I  can  affectionately  tell  thee  that  thou 
art  dear  to  thy  absent  mother, 

M.  G. 

MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   BEVINGTON    GIBBINS, 

7th  month,  4th,  1814. 
Whether  in  lonely  or  more  active  stations  in  life,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  ensure  permanent  peace  than  by  daily  retirement: 
seeking  for  counsel  at  Wisdom's  gate.  Even  in  our  outward  concerns 
we  have  need  to  ask  for  Divine  instruction,  that  our  goings  in  and  out 
may  meet  with  Divine  approbation,  and  if  this  be  our  happy  experience, 
and  we  are  favoured  to  have  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  our 
endeavours,  how  are  we  helped  along  through  the  many  difficulties  of 
time,  and  feel  a  degree  of  strength  which  the  world  cannot  give,  but 
which  is  dispensed  in  heavenly  kindness  to  animate  the  soul  in  its 
journey  to  a  land  of  rest  and  peace. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Eatington,  7th  month,  25th,  1814. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  cannot  get  my  brother  to  be  willing  for  us  to  go  before 
2nd  day.     I  have  been  the  more  easy  having  written  to  William. 
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I  hope  to  meet  him  at  home,  and  to  have  some  of  his  company- 
previous  to  his  going  to  London.  On  many  accounts  I  wish  to  get 
home  now.  Sarah  [Briieton's  wife]  is  but  poorly,  and  I  am  more  in 
the  way  of  hearing  of  my  absent  children  ;  but  I  prefer  this  place  to 
all  others,  though  the  objects  that  were  dear  to  me  are  taken;  the 
grave  will  be  my  lot  like  theirs.  I  only  intercede  for  the  same 
evidence  that  they  were  favoured  with,  and  as  my  honoured  valued 
mother  had  to  express  the  evening  before  her  close,  '  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die.'  When  going  to  meeting,  I  view  the  green  turf 
that  covers  them.  There  is  a  joy  even  in  grief,  if  when  those  who 
are  dear  to  us  are  taken,  we  are  assured  that  their  conflicts  are  at  an 
end,  and  that  their  spirits  are  entered  into  eternal  rest  and  peace. 

These  reflections  I  have  found  amidst  the  bitter  grief,  which  has  in 
Divine  wisdom  been  dispensed  to  me.  Sweet  sympathy  has  its  charms, 
and  helps  us  under  afilictions,  but  casting  our  cares  on  Him  who  is 
pleased  to  permit  them,  softens  our  sharpest  pangs  of  sorrow.  Our 
good  uncle  visits  me  often,  and  is  very  kind ;  his  grey  hairs  are 
honourable.  He  is  very  cheerful,  and  often  speaks  of  thee  and  thy 
family,  and  smiles  at  Alfred's  wishing  to  be  as  great  as  his  great-uncle 
Jeffry. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO  ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  2nd  day,  morning. 
My  dear  Anne, 

!My  mind  has  been  so  troubled  about  Bevington  that  I  could 
hardly  rest,  I  was  very  unwell  indeed  a  week  since  ;  deep  and  anxious 
thoughtful ness  enfeebles  my  body,  and  a  distressed  mind  disturbs  my 
repose :  then  I  feel  so  languid  I  can  hardly  tell  what  to  do.  Joseph 
is  very  anxious  for  Martha  and  me  to  go  to  Swansea,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  can ;  I  am  not  able  to  hurry  about,  and  I  wish  to  take  George 
to  Eatington  for  a  mn  before  he  settles  to  business.  Martha  was 
much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  Croudson  ;  she  also  wants  to  see  thee, 
my  dear,  and  I  shall  like  her  to  come. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE    TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  12th  month,  1814. 
My  deak  Anne, 

I  was  glad  to  receive  thy  letter  by  Bevington,  and  though 
thy  Croudson  tells  me  he  is  ashamed  of  it,  I  am  not ;  I  don't  wish 
prim  letters.     So  that  I  can  read  them,  and  they  are  the  production 
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of  sincere  affection,  it  renders  them  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  truly- 
welcome  to  me.  Martha  and  I  are  pretty  fully  employed;  I  do 
a  little,  she  a  great  deal;  and  so  we  go  on  very  cordially.  Our 
Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  at  Coventry  next  4th  day  week,  but 
I  have  lately  been  so  poorly  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go.  I  have  such 
a  tribe  of  relations  and  friends.  It  is  some  years  since  I  was  there, 
and  if  I  did  not  go  amongst  them  they  would  take  it  hard,  and  I  do  not 
feel  equal  to  things.  I  can  do  pretty  well  in  my  own  old  way.  I  go 
to  meeting  twice  on  a  First  day,  but  it  is  about  as  much  as  I  can  do. 
Time  was,  I,  like  thee,  could  not  leave  a  little  family ;  then  I  was  in 
my  place  to  stay  at  home ;  but  now,  when  I  cannot  go  out,  I  feel  so 
low  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do.  I  have  no  ability  for  writing,  but  when 
I  sit  down  to  converse  with  my  dear  Anne,  it  is  with  sincere  affection 
I  put  things  together  in  a  rough  way :  they  are  the  effusions  of 
love  from. 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  12th  month,  28th,  1814. 
My  deae  Anne, 

"William  tells  me  that  he  is  going  in  the  morning,  and  as 
I  had  written  a  long  letter  to  thee  to  go  by  him  a  week  since,  I  think 
I  shall  send  it.  Thou  wilt  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  know  their 
plans,  for  even  when  things  are  fixed  something  occurs  to  put  all  aside, 
and  they  either  do  not  go,  or  go  quite  a  different  way.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  William ;  he  takes  no  care  of  himself,  and  if  I  have 
anything  warm  for  him  at  night,  most  likely  he  gets  wet  through  the 
next  day.  I  have  been  writing  to  John  [aged  19]  and  Thomas 
[aged  18],  and  have  this  evening  a  letter  from  James  [aged  21],  who 
is  at  Eatington  assisting  his  uncle,  so  thou  seest  how  I  am  left.  When 
he  returns  home,  he  will  be  preparing  for  London,  and  Martha  and 
I  are  employed  a  good  deal  with  our  needles  for  one  or  other  of  them ; 
but,  so  that  they  are  good,  I  do  not  think  anything  I  can  do  too 
much.  I  have  a  letter  from  George  this  evening ;  he  is  well.  It  is 
the  time  of  the  vacation,  but  I  thought  it  better  not  to  have  him  at 
home  during  this  rough  weather :  yet  when  I  was  at  meeting  on  First 
day,  and  saw  so  many  children  from  school,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
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it  a  trial  to  be  separated  from  my  boy :  but  I  don't  wish  to  have  my 
affections  overcome  my  prudence.  He  is  only  to  stay  tiU  the  6th 
month,  when  he  will  be  more  than  sixteen,  and  I  hope  I  may  hear 
of  some  suitable  place  in  a  religious  family,  where  he  will  be  comfort- 
able, tenderly  eared  for,  and  brought  up  in  habits  of  industry.  I  am 
very  particularly  anxious  that  my  dearly  beloved  husband's  tender 
care  to  bring  them  up  consistent  members  of  society  may  be  my  first 
object.  William  will  be  late  before  he  comes,  and  wants  to  be  rising 
early,  so  farewell,  and  be  assured  of  my  dear  love  for  thy  Croudson 
Tunstall  and  thyself,  with  the  tender  lambs  of  your  bosom ;  and  with 
affectionate  solicitude  for  your  prosperity  in  all  that  is  good, 

I  remain.  Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  1st  month,  9th,  1815. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Brueton  tells  me  he  is  going  to  Nantwieh  on  5th  day,  and 
I  do  not  like  him  to  go  without  a  letter,  though  I  have  written  a  time 
or  two  since  I  heard  from  thee,  but  I  love  thee  too  well  to  stand  upon 
ceremony.  I  had  expected  Joseph  in  a  day  or  two  with  Mary,  but 
she  cannot  determine  respecting  coming  at  this  season,  and  I  wish  to 
leave  it  for  him  to  settle  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  them,  for  I  wish 
my  dear  children's  happiness.  Home  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  when 
a  fond  father  joined  the  circle ;  but  I  endeavour  to  make  it  a  comfort- 
able home  to  my  dear  children,  and  I  feel  no  greater  joy  than  in 
seeing  them  happy  by  my  fireside  when  they  are  with  me,  and  those 
who  are  at  a  distance  to  hear  of  their  happiness  and  well-doing  is 
more  to  me  than  my  own.  Well,  my  dear  child,  I  will  now  ask  after 
thy  own  health,  and  all  thy  tender  ties,  husband,  children,  and  parents, 
to  whom  communicate  that  love  I  feel,  and  to  my  dear  William ; 
when  does  he  return  ?  is  his  deafness  any  better  ?  Poor  Sarah 
[Brueton  G.'s  wife]  is  but  poorly,  I  think  from  cold,  and  the  dear 
children  have  been  very  unwell,  but  are  better.  I  think  I  have  one 
dozen  of  as  nice  grandchildren  as  anybody.  Farewell,  my  dear  Anne. 
Joseph  and  Martha  wish  to  unite  in  affectionate  love,  which  flows 
freely  from  the  breast  of 

Thy  affectionate  Mother. 
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MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  5th  month,  12th,  1815. 
A  fine  party  of  brothers  are  likely  to  be  in  London  and  three  are 
representatives:  Croudson,  Joseph,  and  William.  Bevington  and 
James  are  going.  I  wish  they  may  all  be  benefitted  by  it.  William 
went  on  2nd  day  week,  and  John  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Hockliffe 
and  walked  from  thence  to  Leighton.  John  still  looks  very  good- 
tempered  and  contented;  he  bears  a  very  good  character  from  his 
employer  and  all  the  family,  which  is  pleasant  to  me.  I  need  not  tell 
thee  that  the  return  of  the  season  revives  the  feeling  of  my  inexpres- 
sible loss.  Four  years,  and  many  a  bitter  pang  have  I  felt  since 
unknown  to  anyone,  but  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Him  who  sees  the 
afflictions  of  the  afflicted.  My  uncle  Jeffry  has  been  laid  up  with  the 
gout,  but  has  got  pretty  well  again  ;  he  is  now  in  the  92nd  year  of 
his  age;  he  sends  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  go  to  see  him.  I  have 
many  things  to  say  if  I  had  time,  but  I  have  not.  Do  write  and  tell 
me  those  things  that  interest  thy  affectionate  mother. 


MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Eatington,  7th  month,  18th,  1815. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Thou  wilt  see  I  am  still  at  this  place  and  have  enjoyed  it, 
feeling  that  the  sweet  breezes  of  my  native  air  do  me  much  good,  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature  seems  clothed  with  richness, 
this  spot  I  am  so  partial  to  is  to  me  delightful,  not  but  I  feel  the 
deprivation  of  those  who  were  dear  to  me.  I  feel  a  sweet  assurance 
that  they  are  safely  gathered  where  no  sorrow  is ;  I  have  seen  those 
dear  to  me  labouring  under  much  bodily  suffering,  and  could  afford 
them  no  relief,  except  that  of  tender  sympathy ;  now  I  look  to  the 
places  they  once  filled  with  a  kind  of  mournful  pleasure,  believing 
that  their  happiness  is  permanent  and  that  at  the  end  I  also  may  be 
admitted  into  the  Heavenly  mansion.  My  dear  venerable  Uncle 
Jeffry  has  been  spending  most  of  this  day  with  us ;  his  hoary  locks 
and  unblemished  conduct  are  an  ornament  to  the  religion  he  professes, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  when  his  spirit  is  separated  from  its  earthly 
tabernacle,  it  will  joyfully  mount  on  high,  and  be  gathered  as  a  shock 
of  corn  fully  ripe.  I  am  often  reminded  how  the  dear  tender  partner 
g2 
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o£  my  heart  used  to  enjoy  this  delightful  spot.  This  place  recalls  to 
my  mind  the  many  happy  moments  I  have  spent  with  him.  I  believe 
that  though  I  am  deprived  of  his  endearing  society,  and  painfully  know 
that  I  am  alone,  yet  I  often  am  led  to  believe  that  angelic  spirits, 
once  united  on  earth,  are  united  in  Heaven.  A  few  fleeting  years 
when  past,  will  be  as  nothing.  I  am  permitted  to  trust  that  where 
they  are,  I  also  may  be. 

MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  10th  month,  4th,  1815. 
I  am  not  easy  to  neglect  informing  thee,  my  dear  Anne,  that  we 
got  well  home  and  met  with  a  warm  reception ;  Elizabeth,  Brueton, 
and  James  were  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  tea  ready.  They  all 
wanted  us  at  home.  To-day  we  have  been  to  meeting,  and  Brueton 
and  Sarah  dined  with  us.  We  have  now  one  of  James'  partners  come 
to  supper,  so  that  I  seem  engaged  various  ways ;  but  so  that  I  can 
make  my  children  comfortable,  and  do  my  best  to  keep  them  in 
a  right  way,  I  do  not  mind.  We  think  with  affection  of  thee,  thy 
dear  husband  and  children,  and  I  do  desire  thee  to  take  care  of  thy 
self.  Thy  sister  Lovell  was  pleased  with  thy  letter ;  she  looks  poorly, 
and  is  so,  poor  thing  ! 


CHAPTEE  XIV 

ILLNESS   AND   DEATH   OF   ELIZABETH   LOVELL.      ILLNESS   AND 
DEATH   OF   JOHN   GIBBINS 

A  FRESH  cause  of  anxiety  was  caused  by  an  accident  to 
John  Gibbins. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  1st  month,  19th,  1816. 

I  assure  thee  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  in  sorrow  one  way  or 
other,  that  I  have  not  had  power  to  take  up  my  pen.  I  expect 
Bevington  on  his  way  to  Neath  next  week ;  I  wish  he  may  make  his 
business  answer.  Oh,  how  anxious  I  am  for  them  and  you  all.  I  am 
always  very  sorry  when  disappointments  occur,  but  even  the  best  and 
most  diligent  may  meet  with  disappointments. 

I  have  not  seen  thy  sister  Lovell  for  more  than  a  week  ;  she  is  often 
very  poorly  with  spasms,  which  makes  me  very  anxious  about  her. 
Poor  John  has  sprained  his  knee  and  walked  upon  it,  till  it  became  so 
inflamed  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  by;  he  now  keeps  his  bed  and 
a  surgeon  attends  him.     This  concerns  me,  I  can  assure  you. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  1st  month,  29th,  1816. 
I  was  much  concerned  at  the  account  of  the  dear  children's  illness ; 
it  was  a  sorrowful  account  of  dear  little  Caroline,  but  such  little  dears 
often  suffer  very  much  and  yet  recover. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  2nd  month,  2nd,  1816. 
My  dear  Croudson  and  Anne, 

I  most  tenderly  and  truly  sympathise  with  you  in  your 
affliction,  for  I  well  know  what  it  is  to  attend  upon  innocent  dear 
children,  and  to  witness  the  final  close.  Your  lovely  little  Caroline 
was  an  engaging  child,  and  to  you,  her  tender  parents,  I  am  con- 
vinced was  more  and   more    so.      You  have  done  all  you  could  to 
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alleviate  tins  innocent's  sufferings,  but  your  efforts  were  unavailing, 
and  you  witnessed  her  pure  spirit  return  to  Him  who  gave  it.  Oh, 
my  dear  children,  seek  for  resignation  :  I  feel  more  than  I  have 
language  to  express.  I  freely  consent  to  let  my  very  dear  attentive 
Martha  go  to  visit  you,  though  I  shall  experience  a  great  loss  in  her 
absence.  She  will  tell  you  how  we  all  are.  I  shall  hope  to  hear 
Martha  gets  well  along ;  I  am  sure  she  will  do  all  she  can  for  her 
dear  sister.  I  have  not  time  to  say  more,  Martha  must  go.  Sympathy 
and  affection  conclude  me,  your  tender,  anxious  mother, 

M.  G. 

MAKTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ANNE  TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  3rd  month,  2nd,  1816. 
My  dear  Anne, 

The  death  of  thy  dear  Caroline  I  know  has  been  a  severe 
trial  to  thee  and  thy  dear  husband,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
feeling  it  so.  I  have  no  doubt  but  dear  Martha  would  do  all  she 
could  for  thee,  her  dear  sister,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  she  has  been 
enabled  to  afford  thee  some  relief  and  comfort,  poor  thing  !  I  miss 
her  day  and  night,  and  have  sometimes  been  quite  overdone.  My 
dear  John  still  keeps  his  bed,  and  we  are  ordered  to  go  on  just 
the  same;  leeches  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  poultices  put  on 
cool,  night  and  morning,  to  his  knea  The  surgeons  talk  of  making 
some  alteration  soon,  probably  a  blister.  I  don't  think  his  knee  any 
better,  and  though  he  is  very  patient,  yet  he  wants  constant  attention, 
and  one  thing  or  other  done,  so  that  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  willing  to 
spare  Martha  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  assure  thee,  my  dear,  I  would 
gladly  let  her  stay  if  I  were  not  so  circumstanced.  I  am  now  writing 
in  John's  room  ;  I  am  extremely  uneasy  about  his  knee,  though  I  dare 
not  tell  him  so ;  he  has  kept  his  bed  nearly  three  weeks,  and  it  is  no 
better.  I  really  can  hardly  go  to  see  poor  Elizabeth,  who  cannot  come 
to  me,  she  is  often  very  poorly ;  I  think  it  is  more  than  a  week  since 
I  saw  her.  ...  I  am,  my  dear  Anne,  with  tender  sympathy  t«  thee 
and  Croudson, 

Thy  affectionate  Mother. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham.  3rd  month,  10th,  1816. 
My  dear  Anne, 

John  is  now  downstairs  on  the  sofa,  poor  thing !  He  looks 
very  ill  from  bleeding,  and  confinement  to  his  bed :  his  knee  seems 
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free  from  pain,  but  considerably  swelled.  I  hope  it  is  better,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  to  say.  I  am  much  confined  with  attending  to 
him,  wishing  to  do  all  I  can  for  his  recovery.  Thy  dear  sister  Lovell 
is  very  poorly  indeed;  I  am  very  uneasy  about  her.     If  I  had  not 

John  so  ill,  I  would  not  have  left  her  to-day,  but  I  wish  to  see  F 

and  Dr.  Bowyer  Vaux  when  they  come.  William  says  Croudson  was 
so  kind  as  to  offer  to  bring  Martha  to-morrow  week  to  Stafford ;  if  it 
is  convenient  to  him,  I  shall  be  obliged,  and  William  will  meet  her  so 
as  to  bring  her  home  that  day  ;  I  hope  she  will  not  be  longer.  I  should 
gladly,  my  dear,  let  her  stay,  but  thou  hardly  knowest  how  I  am  off, 
and  how  I  am  obliged  to  hurry  from  one  thing  to  another;  sometimes 
I  seem  quite  overdone,  then  recruit  again,  and  so  go  on. 

MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Brook  Street,  6th  day  morning,  7  o'clock. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Martha  wrote  to  tell  thee  that  thy  sister  [Elizabeth  Lovell], 
after  a  day  of  great  suffering,  gave  birth  to  a  son.  In  the  evening 
I  found  her  so  comfortable  that  I  went  home  to  lodge ;  but  she  was 
taken  worse  the  same  night.  Bowyer  Vaux  was  sent  for,  and  was 
with  her  till  morning.  He  was  here  most  of  the  day,  and  we  also 
called  in  Dr.  Johnson,  who  confirmed  Bowyer  Vaux^s  treatment.  We 
expect  Dr.  Johnson  again  to-day.  She  continues  very  ill.  I  cannot 
write  more,  having  some  difficulty  to  do  this ;  some  one  shall  give 
thee  a  further  account  in  a  day  or  two.  Martha  is  fully  taken  up 
with  poor  John  and  the  family,  and  I  cannot  go  home. 
With  much  love,  and  a  very  anxious  mind, 

I  am,  thy  affectionate  Mother. 

After  this  letter  several  more  were  written  by  members 
of  the  family  to  Anne  Tunstall,  relating  to  the  illness, 
decease,  and  interment  of  Elizabeth  Lovell. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Brooke  Street,  4th  month,  9th,  1816. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Sorrowful  indeed  has  been  the  last  week  in  seeing  thy  dear 
suffering  sister  Lovell ;  yet,  under  her  afflictions,  there  was  a  sweet- 
ness which  evinced  calm  resignation ;  and  being  sensible  that  her  life 
was  so  very  doubtful,  she  sweetly  expressed  to  me  that  though  she 
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should  gladly  have  been  spared  a  little  longer  on  account  of  her  dear 
children,  yet  she  had  no  dread  in  looking  forward.  She  had  endeavoured 
to  do  her  best.  Her  valuable  life  ended  soon  after  two  o'clock  this 
morning,  of  which  my  dear  Martha  informed  thee  by  post  to-day; 
but  she  could  not  then  inform  you  the  day  of  the  interment.  It  is 
now  fixed  for  next  1st  day  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  be  at  Joseph 
Lovell's  at  nine  o'clock.  We  have  written  to  all  her  absent  brothers, 
and  some  other  near  relations,  so  that  we  may  expect  several,  and 
should  be  glad  to  have  you  also.  It  is  a  very  great  trial  to  me  to  lose 
my  beloved  child,  and  it  is  very  affecting  to  see  her  family  deprived  of 
so  kind  and  tender  a  mother.  The  elder  children  are  just  come  in 
from  Prospect  Row ;  they  have  been  weeping  bitterly,  yet,  poor  things, 
they  do  not  know  their  loss.  I  have  a  very  bad  headache,  and  pains 
about  me.  I  have  been  up  most  nights  since  my  dear  Elizabeth  was 
taken  ill,  and  was  up  all  last  night,  and  my  anxiety  has  been  great. 
I  have  been  enabled  to  discharge  my  duty,  and  did  not  feel  my 
weakness  when  needful  to  attend  the  sick  bed ;  but  now  that  is  over 
my  own  infirmities  are  felt.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bowyer  Vaux  diligently 
attended  thy  dear  sister,  but  they  assured  me  that  all  human  aid  was 
in  vain.  I  must  close  this,  with  dear  love  to  you  all,  and  am,  thy 
affectionate  yet  sorrowing  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  4th  month,  18th,  1816. 
My  dear  Anne, 

The  last  solemn  office  is  now  performed,  and  a  few  days  of 
pensive  recollection  have  passed.  My  heart  melts  within  me  when 
I  contemplate  the  dear  object,  whose  remains  are  now  safely  deposited 
in  the  silent  grave,  not  only  a  beloved  child,  but  also  a  wife,  and 
a  very  tender  mother,  who  endeavoured  to  take  the  bitter  cup  and  to 
say  '  Thy  will  be  done '.  She  was  prudent  in  her  family  and  did  all 
she  could  ;  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  have  nevertheless  been  her 
portion,  but  if  these  bitter  draughts  have  refined  her  spirit,  all  the 
conflicts  and  trials  are  now  as  if  they  had  never  been.  For  her  spotless 
spirit  there  is  no  more  sorrow.  All  is  quiet,  and  her  spirit  returned 
to  the  Almighty  who  gave  it.  .  .  .  Her  last  words  were, '  I  am  quite 
well.'  I  then  laid  her  pillow  a  little  straight,  two  helping  to  hold  her 
up,  and  she  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep  to  wake  no  more.  Poor 
Joseph   [Lovell]   was   deeply   distressed.      Poor  Betty    [probably   a 
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servant]  was  so  overcome  with  hystericks,  that  Bowyer  Vaux  kindly 
offered  to  stay  the  night  j  he  was  very  attentive  to  her,  to  Joseph 
Lovell,  and  indeed  to  all,  and  he  also  seemed  exceedingly  affected. 
Little  Martha  asks  where  Mamma  is  gone ;  the  other  dear  children 
all  saw  her,  and  seemed  much  affected.  It  is  a  very  great  loss,  yet 
I  dare  not  murmur,  but  in  all  things  give  thanks.  I  have  known  her 
hidden  sorrows,  and  her  sufferings  for  many  months  have  been  great ; 
she  was  much  reduced  indeed,  and  I  had  a  great  dread  upon  me. 
I  hope  to  do  my  best  for  all  the  poor  motherless  family.  I  have 
proposed  Sarah  Lovell  to  come  and  have  the  oversight  of  them,  who 
with  Betty  will,  I  hope,  make  Joseph  comfortable  and  the  children 

happy.  Sarah  Lovell  is  willing,  if  I N will  release  her ;  she 

is  companion  to  his  wife.  I  could  not  undertake  this  young  family, 
nor  could  I  spare  Martha,  and  it^s  a  daily  care;  my  own  health  is 
now  suffering  from  what  I  have  gone  through,  so  that  I  can  hardly 
keep  about.  Poor  John  can  go  no  further  than  from  the  bed  to  the 
sofa,  and  from  constant  blisters  cannot  help  nor  dress  himself ;  had 
Martha  not  been  at  home  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done. 
I  was  not  at  home  for  more  than  a  week,  and  had  no  meal  there  for 
two  weeks ;  I  have,  however,  great  satisfaction  in  what  was  done. 

G F has  just  been ;  he  tells  me  John's  knee  is  going  on 

well,  and  though  he  is  so  reduced,  he  says  he  will  recover  from  that ; 
he  assures  me  it  is  not  what  is  called  a  white  swelling,  and  flatters  me 
it  will  get  well  in  time.  The  sea  air  is  spoken  of  about  the  6th  month, 
after  the  blisters  have  had  a  sufficient  trial,  so  that,  if  my  life  is  spared, 
I  cannot  at  all  tell  where  or  how  my  lot  may  be  cast.  Thomas  is  gone 
home  to-day.     All  thy  brothers  and  sisters  attended  the  interment. 

From  the  preceding  letters  some  particulars  of  the  illness 
of  John  Gibbins  can  be  gathered.  His  death  took  place  on 
the  10th  of  July  the  same  year. 

In  an  account  written  by  some  members  of  the  family 
after  his  death,  it  says  that — 

he  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health  until  after  he  hurt  his  knee,  which 
occurred  when  he  was  near  the  age  of  21.  This  was  believed  to  have 
been  done  by  jumping  over,  or  from,  the  counter,  but  it  did  not  pain 
him  so  much  at  first  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  to  business,  nor  did 
the  family  know  of  it  until  some  time  after,  when  his  halting  excited 
their  notice  and  inquiry.     His  mother  was  desirous  to  have  him  at 
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home,  and  he  returned  there  in  2nd  month,  1816.     His  general  bodily 
health  at  this  period  being  as  good  as  heretofore. 

Then  follows  a  long  account  of  the  drastic  remedies 
resorted  to — blisters,  bleeding,  low  diet,  and  all  the  various 
things  prescribed  by  physicians  in  those  days.  His  strength 
sank,  and  a  rapid  decline  ensued. 

The  6th  month  having  arrived,  the  sea  air  was  urged  by  his 
medical  attendants,  which  he  also  was  anxious  to  try,  and  the  21st 
was  fixed  for  his  departure  for  Swansea.  But  when  the  day  came  he 
was  too  ill  to  proceed,  and  the  journey  was  postponed.  In  the 
ensuing  week  he  became  worse,  and  on  the  29th  had  an  alarming 
attack  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  from  this  time  his  medical 
attendants  gave  no  hope  of  recovery.  During  his  confinement,  his 
sufferings  were  great,  but  he  endured  them  with  patience;  indeed, 
cheerfulness  throughout  seemed  to  be  the  frame  of  his  mind.  He 
expressed  little  or  nothing  of  his  religious  feelings  till  within  a  short 
time  of  his  death.  However,  one  evening  when  sitting  alone  with  his 
mother  he  told  her  that  he  had  thought  much  of  the  termination  of 
his  illness.  He  knew  that  by  some  his  illness  might  be  termed  an 
affliction,  but  he  did  not  think  it  so.  He  considered  it  a  blessing,  as 
it  had  afforded  him  time  for  religious  retirement.  '  I  am  resigned  to 
the  will  of  Providence ; '  he  said,  and  added,  '  I  have  looked  like  other 
young  people  to  length  of  days,  but  I  am  resigned.' 

As  he  drew  nearer  his  close,  his  prospects  seemed  increasingly  to 
brighten.  The  day  before  he  died,  he  said  to  those  about  him  that 
a  beautiful  messenger  was  come,  adding,  '  I  shall  not  go  without 
a  guide.' 

His  mind  seemed  so  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
the  Heavenly  Vision  that  he  frequently  exclaimed,  '  Beautiful ! 
beautiful !  Oh,  how  beautiful  I '  He  said  the  angels  were  hovering 
round  his  bed,  and  were  not  to  leave  him,  asking  his  mother  and  one 
of  his  brothers  if  they  did  not  see  them.  Shortly  after  he  said, 
'  Mother,  mother,  the  angels  are  come  for  me ;  I  am  quite  ready ! 
I  must  go.  Farewell,  farewell,  farewell,'  after  which  he  lay  still, 
until  his  spotless  spirit  left  its  earthly  tabernacle. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ILLNESS   OF   MARTHA   GIBBINS 

Aftek  these  months  of  anxiety,  Martha  Gibbins,  who 
was  58  years  of  age,  had  an  alarming  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever.  Anne  Tunstall  came  to  her  mother,  and  remained 
at  Prospect  Eow  for  some  weeks. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Eatington,  8th  month,  19th,  1816. 
My  dear  Anne, 

James  having  written  to  Croudson  on  the  other  side,  and  my 
expressing  a  wish  to  write  to  thee,  he  handed  me  this.  I  should  have 
written  long  since,  but  my  hands  are  so  stiff  and  clumsy,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  move  them,  and  am  also  in  the  same  manner  affected  in 
walking,  and  I  do  not  find  that  I  get  much  better.  I  am  much 
recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  go  to  Buxton,  not  only  for  warm 
bathing,  but  also  for  drinking  the  waters,  and  I  have  some  prospect 
of  so  doing.  I  expect  my  brother  William  will  accompany  me,  it 
being  recommended  to  him,  and  Mary  and  Martha  will  go  with  us. 
I  believe  I  shall  hardly  satisfy  the  wish  of  my  medical  attendants,  if 
I  do  not  comply,  though  I  feel  no  inclination  to  go  about,  nor  to  be 
at  much  trouble  about  myself,  yet  to  be  so  lame  and  helpless  is  very 
painful  and  trying.  I  have  wished  to  go  to  meeting  to-day,  having 
nice  green  fields  to  walk  over,  and  the  assembly  small ;  yet  I  am  fear- 
ful if  I  walk  I  should  take  cold,  and  probably  be  worse.  I  think  I 
should  be  benefited  by  this  air  if  the  weather  were  fine,  but  as  it  is, 
there  is  no  getting  out  with  safety. 

Our  valuable  Uncle  Jeffrey  is  quite  as  well  as  we  can  expect. 
Cousins  Jeffrey  and  Margaret  and  their  lovely  flock  are  very  well; 
Sarah  and  her  children  are  there.  This  is  the  place  I  feel  most 
partial  to,  it  seems  so  quiet  and  retired,  and  as  I  am,  I  do  not  feel  fit 
for  much  bustle ;  my  spirits  are  at  times  afflicted  in  reviewing  past 
scenes.     The  dear  little  baby,  William  [Lovell],  is  but  poorly ;  I  did 
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not  leave  home  so  comfortably  on  his  account,  though  I  can  do 
nothing,  nor  have  I  been  at  Joseph  Lovelies  this  three  months ;  but 
they  have  brought  the  dear  infant  to  me ;  he  seems  to  decline,  and  at 
times  looks  very  sorrowful.  Joseph  seems  too  concerned  about  him, 
and  very  deeply  regrets  his  loss.  Indeed,  he  says  he  feels  it  more 
and  more. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Buxton,  10th  month,  1st,  1816. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Martha  having  written  to  thee  made  me  more  easy  to  defer 
doing  so  myself.  I  may  now  tell  thee  I  look  forward  to  leaving 
Buxton  on  6th  day,  when  we  shall  have  been  here  a  month,  and 
I  think  I  shall  have  given  these  waters  a  fair  trial.  I  assure  thee 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  into  Warwickshire  again  ;  indeed,  there 
was  nothing  but  a  wish  to  attend  to  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  my  being  so  helpless,  that  would  have  induced  me  to 
have  come  here,  but  I  considered  when  winter  came  on  my  lameness 
might  increase,  and  I  might  be  sorry  myself  that  I  did  not  try  these 
Avaters,  so  celebrated  in  rheumatic  complaints.  At  present,  I  cannot 
say  I  have  found  much  benefit;  I  have  often  had  a  deal  of  pain  in 
my  limbs,  and  am  so  stiff  and  helpless  that  I  find  it  great  difficulty 
to  move  without  assistance.  After  I  have  walked  a  little  I  can  do 
pretty  well,  but  I  cannot  take  long  walks  without  feeling  faint  and 
overdone.  I  have  not  had  my  appetite  so  good  as  when  at  Eatington  ; 
people  tell  me  I  shall  get  better  of  my  lameness  when  I  go  home. 
I  hope  it  may  be  so,  for  it  is  very  trying  to  my  disposition  to  be  so 
very  inactive.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  sitting  awhile,  it  really 
is  as  much  as  Martha  can  do  to  get  me  up.  Poor  girl,  it's  dull  for 
her,  for  I  can't  walk  far,  and  she  does  not  hke  to  leave  me,  but  we 
are  very  comfortable  together.  Nevertheless  I  want  to  get  home  and 
into  my  family,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  of  late,  and 
sometimes  think  I  never  shall  again.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  I  hope 
not  to  murmur. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  11th  month,  15th,  1816. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  have  not  gone  to  Eatington;  I  felt  so  fuU  of  pain  and 
helpless,  and  the  season  is  coming  on  so  cold,  I  concluded  it  best  to 
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defer  it  till  spring'  or  warmer  weather,  for  was  I  to  take  any  cold  I 
should  probably  be  again  confined  to  my  bed.  It  seems  a  great 
disappointment  to  my  dear  brother,  but  I  think  it  is  for  the  best. 
I  am  obliged  to  keep  the  house  almost  entirely  now,  for  I  cannot  go 
out,  but  in  a  carriage ;  I  had  a  coach  one  day  to  go  to  see  the  dear 
baby  in  Brook  Street.  Both  Cousin  Sarah  and  Betty  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  him,  and  indeed  to  all  the  other  dear  children  :  I  think  little 
Martha  exceedingly  like  her  dear  mother.  I  thought  thou  wouldst 
like  to  hear  particulars  of  them.  Martha  will  willingly  come  to  thee, 
and  will  be  of  far  more  service  than  I  could,  I  am  sure,  and  though 
it's  a  trial  to  me  to  spare  her  (she  is  so  kind  and  attentive  to  me),  yet 
I  should  willingly  give  her  up,  and  be  most  easy  in  doing  so.  She 
is,  thou  knowest,  ever  willing  and  ready,  and  I  think  her  health  much 
improved  by  our  journey.  She  had  such  an  anxious  time  of  close 
confinement  to  the  house  that  I  had  been  very  thoughtful  about  her. 
She  is  now  very  well  and  busy,  and  I  am  sitting  in  the  parlour  and 
sometimes  walking  a  little  with  my  stick.  If  I  sit  long,  I  cannot 
get  up  without  assistance.  Well,  my  dear,  do  write  soon,  and  tell  me 
how  you  all  are.  But  I  must  again  repeat,  attend  to  thyself.  Joined 
by  my  Martha  and  Mary  in  dear  love,  I  am,  thy  very  affectionate 
mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  4th  month,  8th,  1817. 
My  dear  Anne, 

The  good  account  Martha  received  from  thee  was  very 
pleasant,  and  it  will  also  afford  thee  satisfaction  to  hear  that  our 
dear  William  is  much  better ;  many  of  the  unfavourable  symptoms 
have  left  him,  yet  he  is  very  weak,  and  requires  great  care.  The 
physician  orders  him  to  take  a  journey  to  the  sea-side,  and  warm 
bathing ;  he  also  advises  my  going  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
restoring  my  limbs,  and  indeed  I  should  not  in  William's  weak  state 
of  health  be  easy  to  have  him  go  without  some  one  with  him,  so 
I  think  it  is  pretty  much  concluded  for  us  to  go  with  Martha  and 
Mary,  and  we  set  off  next  Third  day  towards  Weymouth.  We  shall 
take  several  days  in  getting  there,  and  probably  visit  many  other 
watering-places,  but  as  it  is  so  much  recommended  to  William, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  him  defer  the  journey.  I  have  been  far 
more  concerned  about  him  than  I  ever  was  about  myself.     I  really 
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was  afraid  he  was  going  in  a  rapid  decline.  Martha  and  George 
went  to  Eatingtx)n  with  Cousin  Hannah  Bevington,  of  London,  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  our  worthy  Uncle  Jeffrey  Bevington  *  on  6th 
day  last,  and  it  was  very  largely  attended  by  Friends  and  others,  and 
a  solemn  time :  he  will  be  much  missed.  I  shall  feel  the  loss ;  the 
father  of  our  family  is  gone,  my  brother  grieves  exceedingly.  I  hope 
when  we  return  from  our  journey  thou  wilt  come,  and  such  of  thy 
family  as  may  be  most  comfortable  to  thee. 

I  wish  I  may  come  home  better  of  my  lameness,  so  as  to  enjoy 
your  company. 

Many  letters  respecting  tlie  illness  and  death  of  Frederick, 
the  son  of  Elizabeth  Lovell,  have  been  omitted. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Exeter,  4th  month,  25th,  1817. 
My  dear  Anne, 

We  set  off,  last  2nd  day,  and  got  to  Worcester  that  night, 
to  Gloucester  on  3rd  day  night,  Clifton  on  4th,  Wells  5th,  Taunton  6th, 
and  to  this  place  last  night.  Thy  brother  and  sisters  are  gone  to 
attend  the  meeting ;  afterwards  we  intend  to  start  for  Teignmouth, 
and  if  we  like  it,  shall  stay  a  few  days  or  a  week ;  we  shall  then  get 
to  the  sea,  the  bathing  so  strongly  recommended  to  William  and 

me 

Well,  my  dear  Anne,  I  may  now  tell  thee  with  thankfulness  that 
dear  Wilham  is  better,  and  I  hope  this  journey  may  restore  him ;  he 
was  in  a  very  precarious  state,  and  I  think  now,  if  he  was  to  enter 
into  the  hurry  of  business  before  he  was  strengthened,  he  would  be 
as  bad  as  ever.  This  has  been  my  greatest  inducement  to  take  this 
journey,  and  if  I  can  myself  return  home  able  to  be  more  independent 
in  going  about,  I  shall  also  be  thankful,  and  if  not,  1  hope  to  be 
resigned.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  to  meeting  to-day,  but 
I  am  so  lame  after  sitting,  when  I  arrive  at  places  people  think  some 
cripple  has  come.  We  shall  be  moving  about  imtil  we  get  to  Wey- 
mouth ;  we  go  about  25  miles  a  day,  and  I  find  it  as  much  as  I  can 
do,  one  day  after  another.  We  have  been  well  accommodated,  and 
the  country  we  have  passed  through  is  rich  and  beautiful.  William, 
Martha,  and  Mary  endeavour  to  see  all  they  can  when  they  get  to 

'  See  Appendix  II,  account  of  Jeffrey  Bevington,  page  326. 
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places.  My  desires  are  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  thee,  my 
dear  Anne,  and  I  can  truly  subscribe  myself, 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 
We  came  to  Teignmouth  last  evening ;  the  road  is  stony  and  very 
heavy,  but  the  prospect  is  rich  and  beautiful  from  Exeter  to  this 
place. 

28th.     We  are  now  at  Dawlish,  a  fine  open  sea.     I  intend  to  bathe 
in  a  warm  bath ;  we  shall  stay  about  a  week. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TTJNSTALL. 

Weymouth,  5th  month,  23rd,  1817. 
My  dear  Anne, 

We  are  still  at  this  place.  We  came  on  2nd  day  week. 
William  and  Thomas  went  by  vessel  for  Jersey  and  Guernsey  on 
4th  day  week ;  had  much  sickness,  and  a  voyage  of  two  days  and 
two  nights.  William  wrote  to  me  from  Jersey  on  the  17th  saying 
that  they  had  every  attention  paid  them  by  the  captain  and  crew, 
that  they  did  not  even  hear  a  bad  expression  from  any  of  the  sailors, 
and  that  they  intended  to  see  the  island  thoroughly,  and  then  go  to 
Guernsey,  where  the  same  captain  in  his  next  voyage  will  call  for 
them.  On  4th  day  the  same  captain  left  this  place  and  is  expected 
back  about  2nd  day  if  the  wind  permits,  but  as  they  are  dependent 
on  that,  and  we  stay  for  them,  I  cannot  tell  thee  which  day  we  shall 
leave  this  place — I  hope  so  as  to  be  at  home  in  about  ten  days.  I  look 
forward  to  our  return  with  more  pleasure  than  I  did  to  the  journey. 
William  seems  quite  well,  which  I  am  thankful  for ;  he  has  regained 
his  usual  spirits  and  cheerfulness.     I  expect  he  will  leave  us  on  the 

road,  or  go  a  day  or  two  to  L on  business.     We  came  round  the 

coast  on  his  account.  The  doctors  advised  it,  and  also  his  taking 
the  sea  voyage.  Thomas  is  much  gratified,  and  indeed  they  both 
enjoy  it.  I  cannot  say  I  like  the  hilly,  stony,  bad  roads  round  the 
coast ;  it  is  so  shaking,  and  I  am  so  fearful,  that  it  takes  off  much 
of  the  pleasure.  To  be  sure  some  of  the  prospects  are  beautiful  and 
grand,  yet  the  more  even  roads  in  Warwickshire  are  more  pleasant  to 
me.  I  have  bathed  many  times  in  a  warm  sea  bath,  both  at  Dawlish 
and  here,  and  I  think  it  has  been  of  use  to  me.  I  have  walked  at 
times,  but  am  very  stiff  yet ;  I  feel  it  most  after  sitting  and  lying  in 
bed,  and  change  of  weather,  but  I  endeavour  to  put  by  my  stick 
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mostly.  I  never  expect  to  be  strong  and  as  active  as  I  have  been ; 
I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without  my  dear  Martha's  attention 
day  and  night.  Mary  and  Martha  walk  about;  I  go  when  I  feel 
equal.  The  Esplanade  is  an  even  dry  path  to  walk  upon;  we 
have  a  full  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  vessels  going  out  and  coming 
in.  There  is  not  company  come  yet;  it  is  too  soon.  Some  part 
of  the  Eoyal  family  are  expected,  and  preparations  are  making  for 
them.  We  have  been  quite  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  Friends,  or 
attending  meetings.  I  should  rather  have  gone  to  Swansea,  but  this 
coast  was  so  strongly  recommended  as  being  warmer ;  we  have  mostly 
found  it  cold,  since  the  first  few  days  after  we  left  Birmingham. 
I  have  worn  my  cloth  cloak,  and  been  none  too  warm,  and  have  had 
good  fires.  I  received  a  letter  from  Brueton  and  Sarah.  She  tells 
me  of  the  continued  delicate  state  of  health  of  the  dear  baby  in 
Brooke  Street.     With  tender  affection,  believe  me  to  feel 

Thy  very  affectionate,  anxious  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  6th  month,  13th,  1817. 
I  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you;  however,  I  hope  we  shall 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  expect  William  and  Thomas  will  be  coming  home 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  but  I  cannot  tell  thee  more  particularly. 
Thomas  is  much  grown ;  they  will  both  be  pleased  to  see  you.  Joseph 
has  several  times  given  me  good  accounts  of  Bevington's  comfort  and 
industry,  and  I  have  had  very  satisfactory  accounts  from  himself,  that 
he  gets  quite  familiarised  to  the  place,  and  does  not  regret  the  change. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  that  meeting,  having  had  his  certificate  from 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

9th  month,  15th,  1817. 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  my  dear  children  happily  married,  to  be  more 
happy  than  I  was  in  this  state  I  cannot  desire  for  them.  My  prayers 
often  ascend  for  the  preservation  of  all  my  dear  children,  for  I  can 
have  no  greater  joy  than  to  watch  your  religious  growth,  and  to  see 
you  happily  settled  in  life  with  amiable  companions. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

MARRIAGE   OF  JAMES   GIBBINS   TO   ELIZA   BASSETT.      THOMAS 

GIBBINS   SAILS   FOR   BRAZIL.       ENGAGEMENT   OF   MARTHA 

GIBBINS,    JUNR.       REMOVAL   TO    HANDSWORTH. 

ENGAGEMENT   OP   MARY   GIBBINS 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of  James 
Gibbins  to  Eliza  Bassett.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  tells  of  the  marriage : — 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ANNE    TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  8th  month,  28th,  1818. 
We  went  to  Leighton  on  the  18th,  the  marriage  took  place  on  the 
20th ;  the  parties  performed  very  well,  and  were  not  complained  of 
except  by  an  old  bachelor  and  an  old  maid,  who  were  informed  they 
should  have  set  them  a  better  example. 

EXTRACT  FROM   THE    DIARY   OF    MARIA    BASSETT, 
SISTER    OF   THE    BRIDE. 

On  the  20th  of  8th  month,  1818,  my  sister  Eliza  was  married  to 
James  Gibbins,  when  we  were  a  snug,  comfortable  little  party  of 
eighteen.  The  next  morning  the  bridal  party,  with  George  Gibbins 
[aged  19]  and  myself,  left  Leighton,  and  went  to  Aylesbury,  passed 
through  Thame,  and  Dinton,  and  reached  Oxford  at  5  o'clock.  .  .  . 

[27th]  George  left  for  Birmingham,  so  James,  Eliza  and  myself 
left  Gloucester  at  2  o'clock. 

[29th]  Strolled  about  the  market  [Newport].  Had  a  delightful 
ride  to  Melin  Crythan,  where  we  dined  with  Bevington  Gibbins.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated,  surrounded  by  fertile  hills ;  and  in  the  evening, 
reached  the  hospitable  mansion  of  our  friend,  Joseph  Gibbins  [Swansea 
Bay]. 

[9th  month,  3rd]  Dined  and  spent  the  day  at  Timothy  Bevmgton's 
very  agreeably  with  our  interesting  friends  J.  and  M.  Gibbins. 
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the  Rostrevor  [where  Brueton  Gibbins  resided],  which  is  a  pretty, 
rural  situation,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Birmingham. 

1st  day  [22nd].  Samuel  Lloyd,  junr.,  his  brother  William  \  and 
George  Gibbins  dined  with  us;  and  in  the  evening  James  Baker, 
Thomas,  and  George  Gibbins  took  tea  here. 

3rd  day  [24th]  evening  we  spent  very  pleasantly  at  Paul  Moon 
James's,  where  three  of  the  Dearmans,  three  of  the  Cadburys,  and 
Grosvenor  Lloyd  met  us. 

MAETHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  11th  month,  9th,  1818. 
My  dear  Thomas  [aged  22]  is  going  to  South  America  in  the 
mercantile  trade;  he  intends  leaving  Birmingham  in  a  few  days  or 
a  week,  to  go  to  London,  from  which  place  he  sails.  There  has  been 
a  young  man  at  my  house  who  resides  there  and  with  whom  Thomas 
is  going ;  he  appears  a  steady  agreeable  man,  but  as  to  approving  of 
it,  I  most  assuredly  do  not,  and  from  the  first  I  heard  of  it  I  was 
decidedly  against  it,  but  I  did  not  know  until  it  was  fixed.  I  assure 
thee,  my  dear,  it  has  given  me  much  uneasiness  day  and  night,  and 
I  expect  to  take  my  final  farewell  of  him.  Yet  I  am  endeavouring, 
as  it  is  to  be,  to  seek  after  resignation,  though  I  cannot  help  feeling 
it,  and  shall  do  when  he  is  gone,  a  very  great  trial.  Thomas  is  very 
steady,  and  very  industrious,  and  I  believe  clever  and  active  in 
business :  he  is  very  affectionate,  and  I  think  a  religious  young  man, 
and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  his  society  to  cheer  my 
declining  days,  and  to  have  had  him  in  his  own  native  land,  if  not 
in  Birmingham.  If  all  things  are  well,  he  will  be  absent  about 
a  year  or  two  I  expect,  and  the  climate  may  not  agree  with  him. 
Another  thing  that  has  affected  me  is,  there  are  none  of  our  society 
there,  and  I  highly  value  the  many  privileges  attached  to  our  own 
flock  and  family,  and  our  silent  approaches  to  the  Almighty  Being, 
and  I  have  desired  no  other  mode  of  worship  might  allure  the  minds 
of  my  very  endeared  children.  I  have  heard  my  dear  Thomas  often 
express  his  approbation  of  our  silent  mode  of  worship.  Well,  my  dear 
child,  I  must  leave  him,  and  resign  him  into  the  hands  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  humbly  imploring  his  gracious,  fatherly  and  merciful  care 
over  my  tenderly  beloved  child,  knowing  myself  clear  of  promoting 
such  a  step.  .  .  . 

'  Father  to  Caroline  Gibbins.  wife  of  Richard  Cadbury  Gibbins. 

h2 
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MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO    ANNE    TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  4th  month,  1st,  1819. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  am  very  thankful  to  hear  that  thou  art  got  about  again,' 
and  I  wish  thy  health  may  continue,  and  that  every  child  may  add 
in  the  end  a  blessing.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  care  and  anxiety 
attending  a  small  young  family,  but  believe  me,  my  dear,  when  I  say 
they  are  not  more  anxious  moments  than  when  our  dear  children  are 
settling  in  life,  however  steady  and  circumspect  they  may  be.  In 
entering  into  the  field  of  action,  there  are  so  many  gilded  baits  to 
allure  them  that  it  causes  an  affectionate  parent  strongly  and  ardently 
to  intercede  for  the  preservation  of  her  beloved  offspring.  Joseph 
is  returned  and  would  gladly  visit  you  if  he  had  opportunity,  but 
he  is  fully  engaged  while  here,  and  he  wants  to  get  back  to  Swansea. 
When  Martha  and  thou  have  fully  fixed  which  day  thou  canst  freely 
give  her  up,  I  shall  hope  to  hear.  "Wishing  thy  comfort  every  way, 
I  remain,  thy  tmly  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Birmingham,  5th  month,  20th,  1819. 
.  .  .  William  is  just  setting  off  for  London.  I  fear  he  will  be  absent 
some  weeks ;  I  shall  much  want  him  at  home  again.  I  have  taken 
a  house  at  Handsworth,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  than 
Margaret  Hawker's,  which  I  enter  upon  24th  of  6th  month  next : 
the  situation  is  pleasant,  and  considered  very  healthy,  and  many  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family  like  it  very  much.  George  says  he 
can  walk  in  about  half-an-hour  from  the  Glass  House,  and  William 
will  keep  a  horse,  and  I  expect  I  must  have  a  coach  to  take  me  to  and 
from  meeting ;  however,  I  think  to  try  it. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  11th  month,  4th,  1819. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  fear  thou  wilt  think  I  have  almost  forgotten  thee,  but  it  is 
not  so ;  I  have  been  so  engaged,  and  at  times  very  poorly,  but  I  am 

'  William  Crouason  Tunstall  was  born  18.  12.  1818. 
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much  better  again.  I  find  the  country  very  cold,  yet  we  keep  good 
fires,  and  I  am  going  to  indulge  myself  with  cue  in  my  bedroom. 
I  am  glad  my  son  Tunstall  likes  my  home  ;  we  shall  get  more  settled 
when  we  have  done  with  the  gardeners.  William  does  not  seem  to 
like  it  without  some  improvements.  William  is  in  London,  and  has 
been  nearly  a  month.  I  want  him  home  again  ;  I  never  like  to  hear 
of  his  going,  he  stays  so  long.  We  have  had  very  agreeable  letters 
from  my  dear  Thomas,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  he  likes  his  own 
native  land  best,  and  I  also  hope  his  religious  principles  will  not 
suffer.  I  think  he  will  be  glad  to  return  to  his  family  connexions ; 
he  talks  of  a  few  months  in  his  letter  to  me^  but  I  tear  it  will  be 
a  year  or  two.  I  wrote  to  him  yesterday  with  domestic  intelligence  ; 
his  brothers'  letters  are  all  on,  business,  or  mostly  so,  and  I  know  the 
poor  lad  will  like  to  know  how  we  are  going  on.  Martha,  Mary,  and 
George  unite  with  thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE  TUNSTALL, 

Handswortb,  11th  month,  28th,  1819. 
Mv  DEAR  Anne, 

I  do  not  write  to  thee  so  often  as  I  could  wish,  one  thing  or 
other  prevents  me.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  h€ar  how  you  all  are,  and 
I  do  hope  thou  wilt  endeavour  to  he  reconciled  if  thy  dear  children 
should  have  the  measles ;  it  is  much  better  to  have  such  things  over 
in  early  life.  I  know  the  interest  thou  wilt  take  in  having  sister 
comfortable ;  I  used  to  be  the  same  with  my  Aunt  Brueton,  who  I 
considered  a  mother  to  my  dear  husband,  and  gratitude  influenced  me 
to  do  all  I  could  to  comfort  her  declining  years  ;  I  shall  hope  thou  wilt 
come  some  time  next  sunmier  to  see  this  situation..  I  expect  if  I  live, 
and  can  leave  home  with  any  comfort,,  I  shall  be  induced  to  go  and 
try  sea-bathing  at  Swansea  about  the  4th  month.  I  think  the  sea 
would  be  of  use  to  me :  Mary  and  Martha  would  go  along  with  me, 
and  George  would  by  that  time  be  of  age,  and  as  he  is  a  good  deal 
confined  at  the  Glass  House,  he  hopes  to  be  of  the  party..  J.  A.  Gillett 
was  here  last  week.  My  dear  Martha  seems  strongly  attached  to 
him,  and  as  he  is  a  respectable,  religious,  worthy  young  man  I  dare 
not  put  it  aside,  though  it  will  not  take  place  at  present.  At  however 
distant  a  period,  it  will  be  a  very  great  trial  to  me  to  part  with  my 
dear  Martha. 
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MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO    ANNE    TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  12th  month,  17th,  1819. 
My  dear  AnnEj 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  by  thy  letter  that  thy  dear  mother  is 
become  so  very  feeble  and  poorly.  I  hope  that  she  has  her  old 
servant.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  dear  Thomas,  in  which  he 
desires  his  dear  love  to  you.  He  says  he  is  in  usual  health,  except 
more  frequent  headaches  ;  he  writes  me  a  very  interesting  and  affec- 
tionate letter,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  he  likes  his  own  native  land 
better  than  a  foreign  country;  he  is  deprived  of  many  domestic 
comforts.  The  country  is  beautiful  and  romantic ;  but  the  soil  wants 
cultivation,  and  slavery  exists  there,  and  he  says  it  wounds  his  feelings 
to  see  his  fellow  men  bought  and  sold ;  yet,  he  says,  many  are  happier 
and  better  off  than  the  poor  in  England,  but  he  does  not  like  to  see 
them  brought  to  market.  I  do  not  see  any  probability  at  present  of 
his  coming  home,  although  he  tells  me  he  hopes  to  be  permitted  again 
to  join  our  family  circle  in  the  place  where  he  has  spent  the  happiest 
of  his  days.  He  says  he  is  in  a  very  respectable  family ;  the  gentle- 
man, a  very  steady  and  intelligent  man.  .  .  .  May  preservation,  both 
in  body  and  spirit,  be  permitted  to  attend  him  is  often  my  anxious 
and  ardent  wish  ! 

My  house  is  much  colder  than  Prospect  Row ;  I  can  hardly  keep 
myself  warm,  even  by  a  good  fire;  we  have  a  small  parlour,  rather 
longer  but  much  like  our  small  one  in  Prospect  Row,  that  we  usually 
sit  in  when  by  ourselves;  it  is  the  most  comfortable  for  us.  Our 
Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  at  Coventry  next  4th  day.  I  do  not  expect 
to  go,  and  I  fear  no  one  of  my  family  will.  Thy  dear  Father  used  to 
be  diligent  in  attending  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  but  I  am 
sorry  the  young  descendants  of  that  dear  man  cannot  follow  his 
footsteps  in  this.     With  dear  love,  I  subscribe  in  haste. 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

THOMAS   GIBBINS   TO    MAKTIIA   GIBBINS  AT    BIRMINGHAM. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  3,  182a 
My  deau  Mother, 

I  am  much  obliged  by  thy  kind  and  very  interesting  letter 
of  11th  month,  3rd,  which  I  received  on  the  10th  of  last  month;  it 
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was  exceedingly  acceptable,  as  it  entered  into  the  minutiae  o£  domestic 
matters.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Uncle  William  has  been  so  unwell, 
and  that  thyself  and  Sister  Sarah  have  been  in  delicate  health.  I  hope 
that  as  the  spring  is  advancing  you  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  your  rural 
situation  at  Handsworth.  I  am  glad  it  appears  to  be  so  much  to 
thy  wish,  and  I  hope  that  the  benefit  of  breathing  the  pure  country 
air,  and  the  extra  delights  of  your  new  situation  will  be  experienced 
by  all. 

I  received  thy  kind  letter,  as  well  as  others  from  my  brothers,  when 
I  was  on  a  visit  in  the  interior  about  forty  miles  from  this  city  ;  my 
stay  there  was  nearly  three  weeks  prolonged,  contrary  to  my  wish,  by 
the  falling  of  continued  heavy  rains,  which  rendered  the  roads — or  at 
least  the  rivers — impassable.  I  enjoyed  the  time,  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  kindness,  hospitality,  and  attention.  The  country  is  beauti- 
fully picturesque.  ...  I  visited,  and  spent  two  or  three  days  on,  two 
different  plantations  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  that  part ;  it  was  not 
the  time  of  the  pressing  of  the  cane,  and  the  making  of  the  sugar,  but 
I  could  plainly  see  the  process,  which  is  a  simple  one.  On  each  of 
these  plantations  I  suppose  there  might  be  some  hundred  slaves,  and 
I  was  really  pleased  to  see  the  happiness  which  appeared  to  exist 
amongst  this  class  of  human  beings ;  there  was  none  of  that  haughti- 
ness and  arrogance  from  the  master  to  his  slaves  which  I  had  expected, 
nor  do  I  recollect  having  seen  any  one  fettered  with  chains ;  in  fact 
many  of  them  have  their  own  little  mud  cots,  and  others  live  in  the 
house  of  their  owner.  I  can  assure  thee  that  it  was  very  different  to 
what  as  an  Englishman  I  had  an  idea  of.  I  am  not  pleading  in 
justification  of  slavery;  by  no  means.  .  .  .  Please  to  give  my  dear 
love  to  Sister  Martha.  I  often  think  of  her  with  secret  desires  that 
whenever  she  may  enter  into  the  connubial  state,  she  may  place  her 
affections  upon  a  person  whose  greatest  pleasure  will  be  to  see  and  to 
make  her  truly  happy.  I  am  glad  to  have  so  favourable  a  character 
of  her  friend.  I  know  it  would  be  a  great  trial  to  thee  to  lose  her ; 
bhe  is  an  amiable  companion,  and  a  most  affectionate  daugliter.  As 
a  son  the  same  may  be  said  of  William,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  of  his  being  likely  happily  to  tie  the  connubial  knot. 

Well,  my  dear  mother,  thus  far  on  family  matters.  It  would  give 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  one  in  the  circle  round  your  fire-side, 
but  I  must  patiently  wait  a  few  months,  but  I  can  assure  thee  that 
many  of  the  deprivations  and  inconveniences  of  this  country,  which 
I  felt  exceedingly  on  my  arrival,  are  now  trivial  because  I  am  become 
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accustomed  to  them.  There  is  certainly  a  great  want  of  gooJ,  intel- 
lectual, and  rational  societyj  but  this  is  the  effect  of  a  bad  education 
and  ignorance,  which  is  almost  essential  for  the  support  of  the  religion 
of  this  country.  The  climate  here  I  do  not  find  at  all  prejudicial  to 
my  health ;  'tis  warm,  and  requires  care  not  to  use  too  much  exertion ; 
the  air  is  very  pure,  and  this  country  is  not  subject  to  any  pestilential 
fevers  which  are  so  destructive  in  some  parts.  I  have  thought  upon 
sending  several  of  my  different  friends  and  relations  tokens  of  my 
remembrance  such  as  are  peculiar  to  this  or  a  foreign  climate,  I  mean 
as  curiosities ;  but  really  there  are  none  which  this  country  affords, 
excepting  birds  and  insects,  and  these  are  so  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  sending  them  prevents  me  doing  what 
I  should  much  wish.  I  know  if  it  were  in  my  power,  some  of  my 
relations  would  esteem  such  tokens. 

Now,  my  dear  mother,  I  must  conclude  by  wishing  thee  farewell, 
and  by  hoping  that  thy  health  and  that  of  others  will  be  restored, 
and  with  love  to  all. 

Believe  me  to  be  truly, 

Thy  very  affectionate  son, 

Thomas  Gibbins. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TTJNSTALL, 

Handsworth,  5th  month,  2nd,  1820. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  have  long  wanted  to  write  and  to  hear  from  thee,  but  have 
not  known  what  to  say  about  our  leaving  home  until  now ;  it  is  fixed 
for  "William,  Mary,  Martha,  and  myself  to  go  to  Worcester  next 
5th  day,  to  Gloucester  on  6th,  and  to  Clifton  on  7th,  where  I  hope 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  and  try  warm  bathing.  I  thought  of  returning 
home  from  thence  before  I  go  to  Swansea,  in  hopes  of  receiving  thee 
and  thy  family  at  my  present  habitation. 

Joseph  and  Bevington  were  at  the  half-year's  Meeting  at  the 
Dale ;  Bevington  is  one  appointed  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting ; 
he  went  to  attend  the  General  Meeting  at  Sidcot.  Bevington  seems 
religiously  improving ;  indeed,  I  think  he  is  likely  to  become  a  very 
useful  member.  Joseph  is  exceedingly  kind  to  him;  he  spends  his 
First  days  at  Swansea;  he  spoke  of  you  all  with  great  affection. 
Brueton  and  Sarah  only  returned  from  Charlbury  last  week. 
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MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  6th  month,  15th,  1820. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  received  thy  very  acceptable  letter  when  I  was  at  Clifton ; 
it 's  a  delightful  place.  The  air  is  pure  and  fine ;  yet,  for  all  this, 
I  was  very  unwell  most  of  the  time,  and  some  days  could  be  but  little 
off  the  bed.  I  was  three  times  at  Bristol  Meeting,  and  paid  a  few 
tea  visits.  Friends  there  were  very  kind  in  inviting  us  ;  we  staid 
two  weeks  at  Clifton,  but  I  was  disappointed  in  the  bathing;  there 
are  baths,  but  not  proper  dressing-rooms  with  fires  in  them,  so  that 
I  did  not  bathe.  But  we  made  Cheltenham  our  way  home,  and  there 
I  used  the  warm  bath  a  few  times.  The  drinking  of  the  water 
I  tried,  but  it  did  not  agree  with  me,  so  I  declined  it,  and  the  weather 
was  so  uncommonly  cold  and  wet  while  we  were  there,  and  I  had  a 
bad  cold  when  we  went,  that  I  did  not  derive  that  benefit  I  expected. 
I  think  I  am  much  better  since  I  returned  home.  I  have  had  a  very 
bad  cough,  owing  to  the  severe  cold,  but  it  is  now  getting  much 
better,  and  I  hope  soon  to  lose  it  entirely.  We  staid  one  night  at 
Bath.  I  do  not  admire  Cheltenham,  probably  because  I  felt  so  un- 
well, and  though  we  were  just  opposite  one  of  the  Pump-rooms,  and 
saw  sometimes  two  dozen  carriages  in  the  morning,  and  heard  the 
soimd  of  a  band  of  music,  yet  all  these  had  no  allurements  for  me. 
I  felt  pity  when  I  saw  some  dressed  more  for  show  than  comfort, 
exposing  themselves  in  the  morning  with  pale  faces  and  trembling 
steps.  No  doubt  some  derive  advantage.  After  all,  I  feel  the 
greatest  enjoyment  by  my  own  fire-side,  for  we  still  find  it  needful  to 
have  them.  I  find  by  Henry  Aggs,  and  his  sister  Lucy,  who  are  now 
here  (the  former  to  pay  Mary  a  visit),  that  it  has  been  a  very 
interesting  Yearly  Meeting,  but  that  account  you  have  no  doubt  had. 
I  am  daily  expecting  my  son  George  from  London,  and  hope  to  have 
pleasant  accounts  from  him.  .  .  .  With  very  dear  love,  believe  me 
to  be, 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS  TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  7th  month,  14th,  1820. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  suppose  you  have  now  settled  your  two  elder  children  at 
school,  and  I  hope  they  are  comfortable  and  happy,  and  that  thou 
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wilt  consider  it  is  for  the  best.  I  have  been  better  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  am  soon  over-done  and  not  very  strong.  The  changes  of 
weather  often  much  affect  me.  Martha  expects  her  friend  the 
beginning  of  next  week ;  he  has  been  disappointed  of  coming  for 
a  longer  time  than  is  agreeable  to  him.  Many  friends  dined  at  his 
house  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Shipston,  and  some  lodged  there ; 
they  bring  me  tidings  of  its  comforts  and  the  young  man's  kindness, 
and  I  hope  if  ever  my  endeared  Martha  enters  it,  it  will  be  a  happy 
home. 

[After  mentioning  the  addresses  of  Henry  Aggs  to  her  daughter 
Mary,  she  adds :]  I  shall  neither  promote  nor  prevent  it,  but  leave  it 
to  Mary,  with  sincere  desires  that  she,  as  well  as  all  my  beloved 
children,  may  settle  reputably  and  be  happy,  for  I  have  no  greater 
joy  than  their  well-doing.  It  is  a  time  of  much  tender  anxiety 
to  parents  who  desire  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  their 
children,  and  I  often  very  tenderly  and  feelingly  implore  your  preserva- 
tion, one  and  all.  I  expect  my  dear  son  Thomas  home  in  about 
two  months,  which  I  cannot  but  look  towards  with  pleasure. 


CHAPTEE  XVII 

MARRIAGE   OF   MARY   GIBBINS   TO   HENRY   AGGS.      THOMAS 
GIBBINS   AGAIN    SAILS    FOR   BRAZIL 

In  1820  Anne  Tunstall  had  a  long  and  dangerous  iUness, 
during  which  Martha  Gibbins,  with  her  daughter  Martha 
and  son  WiUiam,  went  to  see  her.  In  the  eleventh  month 
her  daughter  Mary's  marriage  to  Henry  Aggs  took  place, 
and  Anne  TunstaU's  visit  to  Handsworth  was  deferred 
until  the  following  spring. 

FROM   MARTHA   GIBBINS. 

Handsworth,  1st  month,  16th,  1821. 
I  have  not  been  at  meeting  for  more  than  a  week,  owing  to  a  very 
severe  cold,  and  my  face,  especially  my  mouth,  inflamed  and  swelled. 
It  makes  me  feel  very  feeble,  and  I  am  obliged  to  take  more  care  of 
myself  than  I  like ;  not  that  I  have  any  occasion  to  do  otherwise,  but 
there  is  something  in  my  nature  that  does  not  like  indulgence, 
considering  myself  a  poor  creature  and  hardly  deserving  the  many 
blessings  I  am  favoured  with. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO  WILLIAM   GIBBINS  AT   JERUSALEM   COFFEE 
HOUSE,    CORNHILL,    LONDON. 

Handsworth,  16th,  1st  month,  1821. 
My  dear  William, 

I  am  obliged  for  the  concern  thy  welcome  letter  expressed 
of  my  being  poorly.  I  was  much  the  same  as  last  winter,  though  not 
so  bad  :  I  took  care  in  time.  I  had  a  cold  when  thou  and  my  dear 
Thomas  left,  which  increased,  and  produced  an  inflammation  over  my 
mouth  with  considerable  swelling.  I  quite  attribute  it  to  cold,  and 
then  sitting  so  near  the  fire,  for  though  I  was  otherwise  unwell,  yet 
it  proceeded  from  one  general  cause,  and  it  was  not  that  I  went  so 
much  into  the  B.  K.  [back  kitchen  ?].  I  am  not  more  fond  of  it  than 
is  needful  for  the  mistress  of  a  family   to  see   after  her  domestic 
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concerns,  which,  however  I  may  fall  short  of,  I  wish  frugality, 
economy,  and  order;  but  going  into  the  hall  or  upstairs  equally 
affected  me.  I  am  now  better,  though  I  feel  feeble  and  languid ;  as 
the  fine  weather  comes  on  no  doubt  I  shall  revive,  though  according  to 
nature  I  must  expect  a  little  decrease  in  strength  every  year,  and  not 
be  so  able  to  encounter  storms  and  tempests  as  in  years  that  are  past. 
A  fear  attends  my  mind  sometimes  lest  I  should  give  way  to  too  much 
indulgence,  or  think  too  much  about  this  poor  body,  which  is  only  its 
abode  for  a  short  season. 

I  have  thought  of  my  dear  Thomas  much  since  he  left,  but  feel  my 
mind  clear  in  regard  to  his  leaving  his  native  land  again,  where  I 
think  he  might  have  got  bread  enough  and  to  spare  without  exposing 
himself  either  in  mind  or  body.  I  fervently  desire  his  preservation, 
both  in  passing  over  the  great  deep,  and  his  commercial  concerns,  and 
most  of  all  that  his  mind  may  be  gathered  in  every  tempest  to 
a  sweet  abiding-place.  .  .  . 

Rachel  and  Sarah  Uoyd  were  here  for  two  nights.  .  .  .  Joseph  is 
much  engaged  about  this  copper  concern,  of  which  thou  hast  a  full 
and  particular  account,  no  doubt.  When  thou  sees  my  dear  son  and 
daughter  Aggs,  please  to  give  my  dear  love  to  them.  I  cannot  tell 
which  day  Joseph  intends  to  go  to  London.  James's  child  is  much 
better,  and  all  the  different  families  in  usual  health,  and  a  good 
account  from  Nantwich.  Thou  must  not,  my  dear  William,  expose 
my  letter :  read  it  after  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  make  every 
allowance  for  imperfections.  Come  home  as  soon  as  thou  canst.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  thee.  My  dear  Martha  and  I  are  comfortable 
together,  and  George,  when  he  can  come  home  in  an  evening  to  see  us, 
and  I  never  am  more  comfortable  than  when  we  are  sitting  together. 
We  seemed  to  miss  you  much ;  and  dear  Brueton  not  coming  also, 
which  we  could  not  expect,  appeared  a  great  void.  My  love  must  be 
wafted  in  sighs  to  my  dear  Thomas,  for  1  expect  he  is  now  on  the 
water.  Martha  joins  me  in  very  dear  love,  who  with  myself  wishes 
thee  every  blessing  the  world  can  afford,  and  I  remain,  my  dear 
WUliam, 

Thy  interested,  affectionate  mother, 

M.  GiBBIXS. 

Joseph  is  just  come,  and  tells  me  he  intends  going  to  London 
to-morrow.  If  so,  I  wish  him  to  take  this,  but  his  movements  are 
like  the  wind,  not  to  be  depended  upon.     Adieu. ^ 

'  Note  outside  in  J.  G.'s  writing :  '  J.  G.  at  the  "  Swan  with  two  necks  ".' 
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MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO    ANNE   TUNSTALL, 

Handsworth,  2nd  month,  2nd,  1821. 
My  dear  Anne, 

....  We  have  T H ,  Mary  Capper  (?),  and  E 

K paying  family  visits  in  our  Quarterly  Meeting.     They   are 

now  in  Birmingham ;  they  came  to  us  on  4th  day  evening.  They 
had  a  sitting  with  Joseph,  William,  Martha,  George,  and  myself; 
much  kind  advice  was  extended  with  the  language  of  encouragement. 
I  thought  they  seemed  divinely  anointed  with  heavenly  oil,  and 
appointed  by  that  Almighty  Power  who  in  condescending  mercy 
would  gather  all ;  the  company  of  such  appears  to  me  like  a  sweet 
refreshing  stream  by  the  way,  which  encourages  the  mind  still  to  hope, 
and  put  up  its  feeble  petitions  for  preservation.  Thomas  only  sailed 
last  Third  day  week  from  Falmouth,  the  wind  not  being  favourable ; 
he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  William  just  as  he  went  on  the  Packet, 
saying  he  was  well.  He  has  been  kindly  noticed  by  the  Foxes  of 
Falmouth,  and  agreeably  engaged  in  visiting  and  seeing  copper 
mines ;  and  now,  oh  !  may  he  be  preserved  in  every  respect.  What 
an  unspeakable  blessing  that,  although  he  leaves  near  and  dear  con- 
nexions, yet  the  Arm  of  Power  goes  with  those  that  go,  if  rightly  and 
severally  sought  after,  and  waited  for.  Our  different  families  are 
well,  but  do  not  know  of  my  writing.  Martha,  who  is  sitting  by  me, 
desires  to  unite  in  very  dear  love  with 

Thy  afEectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    AT   BIRMINGHAM. 

Upton  (Henry  Aggs's),  2nd,  6th  month,  1821,  Seventh  Day. 
My  dear  William, 

I  have  often  wished  to  write  to  thee,  but  I  know  that  you 
have  heard  from  Joseph  how  we  got  to  London,  and  since  how  we 
have  been  engaged  in  attending  the  meetings.  Until  this  day  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  write,  though  I  had  called  in  at  my 
niece's  lodging  a  time  or  two  for  that  purpose,  but  no  sooner  were  we 
there  than  Friends  were  calling,  and  all  my  views  of  writing  were 
at  an  end.  The  meetings  have  been  very  full  from  day  to  day ; 
many  sat  on  the  stairs,  steps,  and  stood,  for  all  the  seats  were  soon 
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filled,  and  unless  we  got  to  meeting  very  early  we  could  not  get 
a  comfortable  place.  .  .  .  For  an  account  I  refer  thee  to  our  dear 
Bevington,  who  has  been  very  diligent  in  attending,  and  every  Friend 
I  am  in  company  with  speaks  well  of  him,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
views  is  an  introduction  to  him  into  any  company.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  was  largely  attended  by  our  young  Friends  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  looking  over  our  Women's  Meeting  I  was  gratified  to  see 
such  a  consistent  appearance.  The  larger  number  were  consistent, 
and  I  expect  that  meeting-house  holds  eleven  or  twelve  hundred. 
I  thought,  surely  my  dear  William  might  select  a  lovely  companion 
out  of  these.  Sarah  Hustler  is  in  town,  and  we  expect  her  at  Upton, 
though  I  don't  think  she  will  do  more  than  take  a  meal.  Thy 
old  master  and  daughter  were  much  spoken  of,  but  I  think  there 
are  others  as  charming;  it's  a  pity  for  girls  to  know  their  own 
perfections;  unconscious  perfections  sweetened  by  religion  are  the 
most  engaging,  and  discover  a  well-informed  mind;  some  lovely 
flowers  we  look  upon  and  admire,  but  they  soon  wither ;  others,  like 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  are  perfect  and  pure.  Friends  are  very  kind ; 
I  could  spend  many  months  if  I  wished  it,  but  I  shall  after  a  two- 
week  longer  be  glad  to  get  home,  as  I  shall  have  the  trying  prospect 
before  me  of  my  beloved  Martha's  passing  the  meeting — trying, 
I  say,  because  I  shall  be  so  left ;  yet  if  I  see  her  happy,  surely  I  shall 
be  comforted.  My  dear  Thomas'  letter  was  very  gratifying  to  me ; 
he  is  dear  to  me  as  ever,  and  I  crave  his  preservation  every  day. 
I  hope  dear  Sarah  is  better,  and  my  beloved  Brueton,  and  their 
tender  charge.  James  and  Eliza,  and  their  lambs,  I  also  remember, 
and  also  my  endeared  George.  With  the  wing  of  afPection  when 
I  am  permitted  to  receive  any  good  myself,  I  would  gladly  gather  you 
my  dear  children,  and  wilt  thou  please  to  give  my  dear  love  to  them 
all. 

The  next  is  from  the  bride-elect,  Martha  Gibbins,  junr., 
to  her  brother  WiUiam,  at  Birmingham. 

Upton,  2nd,  6th  month,  1821, 
My  dear  Brother  William, 

I  find  my  dear  mother  has  been  writing  thee  a  long  letter, 
and  I  feel  glad  she  has  been  able  to  do  so  because  I  know  thou  wilt 
be  glad  to  hear  from  us,  but  I  was  not  aware  we  should  find  so  much 
difficulty  in  writing.     I  think  vaj  mother  has  been  remarkably  well ; 
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she  has  attended  all  the  meetings  except  one,  and  really  they  have 
been  so  interesting  that  I  did  not  like  to  discourage  her.  I  have  met 
with  a  good  many  friends  from  different  parts.  I  took  tea  with 
Eliza  Cropper^  yesterday;  she  seems  a  particularly  interesting  girl 
about  20.  I  invited  her  to  return  with  me  to  Upton,  and  spend  First 
day,  but  she  had  made  an  engagement  to  dine  with  the  Dilwynes, 
and  they  leave  London  early  on  3rd  day.  I  have  met  several  times 
with  Hannah  Abbot  at  meeting,  but  we  have  not  happened  to  dine 
together;  she  is  a  nice  young  woman.  S.  Hustler  is  also  in  town 
with  W.  Reynolds^  family.  I  have  called  upon  her  there.  D.  Dent's 
daughter  has  a  many  admirers;  I  cannot  say  much  about  her  as 
I  have  not  been  in  her  company.  Thy  brother  Joseph  is  uncommonly 
busy  after  the  girls ;  he  lets  them  have  no  rest.  I  wish  thou  couldst 
have  been  with  us,  I  think  thou  wouldst  have  enjoyed  thyself  amongst 
the  kind  Friends  here.  I  attended  a  meeting  yesterday  on  Prison 
Discipline,  and  it  was  very  largely  attended  and  seemed  almost  like 
an  adjournment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  so  many  Friends.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester  took  the  chair  at  one  o'clock.  We  were  there  by  eleven, 
and  the  meeting  lasted  till  five;  we  met  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall. 
Lord  Calthorpe  spoke  first,  but  not  well ;  indeed,  very  few  out  of  the 
four  and  twenty  did  speak  well.  T.  F.  Buxton  spoke  the  best; 
Francis  Cunningham  spoke  well.  A  great  many  more  persons  of 
distinction  were  there,  including  Sir  John  Russell  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  Elizabeth  Fry  was  very  much  clapped  when  she  left 
the  room. 

Upton  is  a  delightful  situation ;  the  gardens  are  very  pleasant,  and 
we  find  Henry  extremely  kind ;  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more 
attentive  than  he  is  both  to  us,  and  also  to  Mary.  Lucy  went  with 
us  to  the  meeting,  also  Maria  Bassett,  who  is  well,  and  her  sister 
Theobald  better.  Please  to  give  our  dear  love  to  Eliza  [James 
Gibbins's  wife],  and  others  as  thou  mayst  think  best.  Mother  wishes 
her  love  given  to  S.  Lovell,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  how 
William  is  going  on,  and  also  if  Martha  has  taken  the  complaint; 
she  will  also  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  are  going  on  at  Hands  worth — 
I  hope  more  comfortably  than  when  we  left.  It  was  very  delightful 
to  receive  a  letter  from  dear  Thomas  on  First  day.  Bevington  is  here. 
The  Men's  Meeting  closed  yesterday.  Bevington  has  been  much 
engaged  with  his  friends ;  we  have  seen  but  little  of  him  here.    Lydia 

'  Afterwards  Joseph  Sturge's  tirst  wife. 
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Barclay  is  become  singularly  plain,  and  dresses  in  the  coarsest  clothes 
she  can  purchase.  I  have  spoken  to  her,  but  I  should  not  have  known 
her  i£  she  had  not  been  introduced  to  me.  Believe  me,  thy  affectionate 
sister, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

Dear  Bevington  spoke  in  meeting  this  morning  very  beautifully; 
he  began  with  '  The  Lord  knoweth  those  that  are  His '.  .  .  .  Please 
to  tell  Mary  to  be  sure  and  mind  to  keep  the  sun  off  the  curtains ; 
she  should  put  the  blinds  down.  ]\Iother  says  thou  wilt  be  quite  tired 
with  reading  this.     My  dear  love  to  George. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII 

MARRIAGE   OF   MARTHA   GIBBINS,    JITNR.,   TO   JOSEPH    ASHBY 
GILLETT 

On  the  29th  of  8th  month,  1821,  the  much-beloved 
daughter,  Martha,  married  Joseph  Ashby  Gillett.  This 
seems  a  suitable  place  to  give  some  details  of  her  early  life. 
When  quite  young  she  went  to  several  day-schools  in 
Birmingham,  but  at  ten  years  of  age  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ing school  at  Leicester,  kept  by  Elizabeth  Herrick.  Here 
she  remained  about  five  years.  Amongst  her  schoolfellows 
may  be  mentioned  Rebecca,  Hannah,  Mary,  and  Jane 
Eeynolds,  Eliza  Waterhouse,  and  some  of  the  Gulsons. 
After  Martha  Gibbins  left  school,  she  devoted  herself  until 
her  marriage  to  her  widowed  mother,  tenderly  sharing 
with  her  in  many  anxieties  caused  by  the  illness  and  death 
of  several  of  her  children.  After  her  marriage  she  resided 
for  about  fifteen  months  at  Shipston,  where  J.  A.  Gillett 
acted  as  agent  for  Cobb's  Bank  at  Banbury.  He  was  also 
partner  with  his  father  in  the  plush  manufactory.  On 
removing  to  Banbury  he  became  partner  with  Joseph 
Gibbins  and  Henry  Tawney  in  the  Banbury  Bank.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  journal  give  evidence  of  the 
earnest,  loving  spirit  which  pervaded  her  life  from  youth 
to  age. 

RULES   WRITTEN   IN    1809   AT   THE   AGE   OF   ELEVEN. 

Always  to  rise  early,  and  before  entering  upon  the  cares  of  the  day, 
let  me  lift  my  thoughts  to  God. 
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Let  me  each  morning  read  a  chapter  in  the  Testament. 

Endeavour  to  check  a  disposition  to  spy  the  faults  of  my  friends 
and  companions. 

Never  pass  a  day  without  doing  some  good. 

If  sick,  let  me  remember  it  is  ordered  by  a  merciful  Creator,  and  all 
His  orders  are  for  our  good. 

Let  me  be  particularly  careful  how  I  spend  my  First  days,  that 
I  may  not  merely  sit  with  my  friends,  but  during  meeting  seek  to 
have  my  mind  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

May  I  during  each  day  frequently  retire  into  my  own  heart,  and 
draw  my  thoughts  to  God. 

Never  employ  my  time  idly,  but  whatever  I  am  about,  try  to  do 
my  best. 

The  habits  I  now  form  will  make  an  important  part  of  my  future 
life,  and  I  ought  not  to  close  my  eyes  without  first  looking  over  the 
actions  of  the  past  day. 

Aged  15. 

26th,  8th  month,  1813.  1  have  endeavoured  more  to  keep  a  watch 
over  my  disposition,  and  to  consider  of  what  importance  it  is  to  form 
good  habits.  O  may  1  daily  seek  help  from  above.  May  1  frequently 
retire  from  the  world  and  lift  up  my  thoughts  to  heaven  and  enjoy 
communion  with  God. 

Aged  21. 

14th,  3rd  month,  1819.  How  sensibly  do  I  feel  my  own  incapacity 
to  direct  me  in  a  step  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  my 
happiness.  Sincerely  do  1  beg  for  help  from  that  Power  who  has 
hitherto  been  graciously  pleased  to  guard  my  steppings,  that  He  will 
in  His  own  time  make  His  Will  manifest  unto  my  feeble  under- 
standing. How  the  soul  in  matters  of  importance  seeks  its  help  from 
God  !     O,  may  1  make  Thee  my  Refuge  in  trouble  and  in  happiness  ! 

Aged  23. 

29th,  8th  month,  1821.  This  day,  being  the  day  of  my  marriage 
to  my  dear  friend  Joseph  Ashby  Gillett,  1  have  had  many  things  to 
engage  my  attention ;  yet  1  hardly  feel  easy  to  let  the  day  pass 
without  my  aeknowledgini;'  that  I  have  felt  mj'  mind  supported,  and 
that  1  have  been  enabled  to  overcome  with  ease  what  I  had  looked 
forward  to  with  difficulty.  May  the  important  step  1  have  this  day 
taken  be  blessed  by  Thee.     1  implore  Thy  protecting  power  in  my 
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future  life.     Enable  me  to  correct  all  that  is  offensive  in  Thy  sight ; 
may  nothing  draw  my  affections  from  Thee. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM    GIBEINS,    AT    BIRMINGHAM. 

Shipston  (at  J.  A.  Gillett's), 

6th  of  9th  month,  1821. 
My  dear  William, 

We  have  been  very  much  engaged  this  week  in  receiving 
our  company,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  case  all  this  week,  and 
next  we  propose  returning  the  calls.  We  have  been  pleased  with  the 
attention  paid  to  us,  and  our  visitors  seemed  all  of  them  to  enjoy 
themselves.  My  dear  Martha  is  very  calm,  and  comfortable  and 
happy,  and  I  hope  her  future  time  will  have  as  few  of  those  bitters 
intermixed  as  is  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence  designed  for  her 
good.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  hear  how  you  all  are,  particularly  our  dear  Saiah 
[Brueton's  wife],  who  I  cannot  but  be  anxious  about;  my  son  Joseph 
Gillett  sent  last  evening  three  partridges  by  coach,  which  were  only 
killed  that  morning,  directed  to  your  Glass  House,  hoping  they  might 
])rove  acceptable  to  dear  Sarah  ;  and  now  he  sends  some  pears  and 
apples  for  you;  the  apples,  he  says,  will  make  dumplings,  and  the 
pears,  though  not  of  a  keeping  kind,  you  will  soon  eat.  He,  with 
Martha,  desired  dear  love  to  you  all.  The  Glass  is  unpacked,  and 
is  all  come  safe,  and  is  much  admired.  One  of  our  visitors  said  he 
should  like  the  sister  of  a  Glass-maker,  that  he  might  stand  the 
chance  of  such  a  handsome  present.  They  could  not  get  the  cask  in 
at  their  door,  so  it  was  taken  in  at  the  next,  and  unpacked  there,  and 
the  cask  returned  to  you  by  Jolly's  waggon  last  3rd  day ;  hope  it  is 
delivered  safe  to  you. 

Eight  o'clock,  breakfast  ready,  so  I  close  with  dear  love  to  thee, 
and  you  all.  Joseph  and  Martha  unite  thy  very  affectionate  anxious 
mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

Have  just  inquired  after  the  horse.  Chivers  [coachman]  says  it  is 
got  jiretty  well,  that  we  may  use  the  carriage  any  time.  We  probably 
shall  go  to  Brailes  to-morrow  to  spend  the  day ;  it  is  only  three  miles. 
If  any  of  you  were  to  come  next  week,  let  us  know,  and  we  would  put 
by  any  engagement  of  returning  our  visits  for  your  company.  I  hope 
family  affairs  go  on  well,  and  that  you  are  quite  comfortable. 
I  2 
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MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO    WILLIAM    GIBBINS. 

Shipston,  15th  of  9th  month,  1821. 
My  dear  William, 

Thy  united  letter  to  Martha  and  me  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  acceptable,  and  could  we  hope  that  thou  wouldst  mend  by 
knowing  thy  own  remissness,  we  should  expect  to  be  favoured  with 
another  letter  soon.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  by  Joseph  and  Bevington 
good  accounts  of  you,  and  it  would  be  very  gratifying  both  to  Martha 
and  myself  to  see  any  of  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  might  say  the  same  of 
my  new  son  also,  who  is  very  kind  to  his  own  and  Martha's  relations 
and  friends.  Joseph  Bevington,  and  my  brother  William  Bevington, 
came  to  tea  on  3rd  day.  My  brother  returned  that  evening ;  I  thought 
he  looked  thin ;  the  season  is  so  very  unfavourable  for  getting  in  the 
com,  and  his  being  divided  between  Eatington  and  Wellesbourne 
renders  it  the  more  difficult.  His  servants  are  like  many  others,  when 
the  master  is  away  or  from  home,  dilatory,  and  this  indeed  is  a  time 
that  the  harvest  must  be  gathered  while  the  sun  shines.  Joseph  and 
Bevington  left  us  on  5th  day  between  1  and  2,  after  an  early  cold 
dinner,  for  we  had  a  clergyman  and  his  wife  to  dine  with  us  at  2,  and 
they  thought  it  would  be  too  late  for  them.  If  we  wanted  to  write, 
Joseph  desired  us  to  direct  to  Swansea.  They  seemed  both  well,  and 
enjoyed  themselves ;  they  seemed  also  to  like  the  nice  apples  and  pears 
and  plums,  of  which  J.  Gillett  has  abundance ;  a  large  branch  is  now 
broken  down,  it  is  so  loaded  with  apples.  My  brother  says  he  has 
not  so  many  in  his,  and  in  most  places  the  apples  fail.  We  were 
concerned  to  see  the  account  of  the  alarming  fire  in  Gracechurch  Street, 
and  that  the  Meeting  House  was  demolished,  and,  the  paper  stated, 
many  valuable  writings  also,  which,  if  it  were  so,  one  cannot  but  be 
sorry ;  and  it  is  very  affecting  when  lives  are  lost,  which  was  the  case 
in  this  instance,  and  in  the  other  fire  that  night  in  a  different  part  of 
the  City.  The  Times  paper  says  to-day  there  has  been  a  bad  fire  in 
Ireland,  amongst  some  small  buildings  where  a  large  number  of 
families  resided,  and  a  great  many  lives  were  lost — it  appeared  owing 
to  carelessness  with  a  candle.  I  am  obliged  to  thee  for  seeing  after 
these  things ;  our  cook  is  too  apt  to  leave  a  large  fire  in  the  kitchen 
of  a  night,  which  if  it  does  no  harm,  bui-ns  away  and  does  no  good. 
I  often  speak  about  it;  I  can  see  it  out  of  my  dressing-room  window. 
Hast  thou  got  our  winter  stock  of  coals  in  ?  It  is  time.  Please  to  ask 
James  if  he  has  paid  for  the  fruit  we  had  at  the  wedding.     I  should 
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not  like  it  left ;  wilt  thou  see  to  it  ?  I  had  intended  to  have  settled 
with  him  for  the  trays  and  bacon  with  the  fruit,  but  going  as  we  did, 
I  had  not  time ;  otherwise  I  wished  it  settled. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mary  last  3rd  day ;  she  talks  of  coming  so 
as  to  return  home  with  me,  but  by  her  letter  she  had  not  been  out 
much.  She  had  been  out  with  S.  Dimsdale  in  their  carriage,  I  was 
not  easy  without  writing  to  Mary  expressing  how  much  disappointed 
we  should  be  not  to  see  dear  Henry  and  her,  as  she  in  her  letter 
proposed;  yet,  unless  she  was  in  health  that  she  could  undertake  so 
long  a  journey  with  safety,  and  with  the  full  approbation  of  Henry, 
the  doctor,  and  her  friends,  I  thought  she  had  better  decline.  The 
wet  weather  and  the  long  journey  should  be  considered,  and  however 
gratifying  it  might  be,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  hope  and  advise  her  to  act 
with  prudence.  I  also  mentioned  we  intended  returning  what  visits 
we  could  next  week,  going  to  Eatington  on  4th  day  week,  the  26th  to 
Warwick,  and  back  to  Eatington  that  evening,  stay  a  day  or  two 
there,  and  some  day  that  week  go  to  Birmingham.  I  thought  if 
I  could  take  Joseph  and  Martha,  and  probably  my  brother,  we  might 
dine  at  Warwick,  and  take  tea  at  John  Whitehead's,  which  J.  Gillett 
has  often  been  invited  to  do.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  Martha,  and 
our  horses  would  do  very  well,  and  by  staying  a  day  or  two  after 
I  might  get  home  without  injury  to  them;  but  I  cannot  decide  on 
anything  until  I  hear  again  from  Mary,  and  I  think  thou  had  better 
not  say  but  that  we  expect  her  to  come ;  she  says  she  is  much  better, 
and  I  believe  is  anxious  to  come,  and  will  often  accomplishes  what 
advice  cannot.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  accommodate  Eliza  [James 
Gibbins's  wife]  and  her  family  while  they  remove,  or  to  do  anything 
I  could  for  her;  she  is  always  very  kind,  and  affectionate  to  me  and 
you  all :  and  if  Mary  did  not  come,  there  would  be  not  the  least 
difficulty,  and  if  she  does,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  all. 

We  have  had  a  deal  of  company ;  to-day  two  ladies  paid  a  morning 
visit.  We  are  going  to  dine  at  the  clergyman^s  at  Brailes,  on  2nd 
day :  he  and  his  wife  are  very  agreeable ;  most  of  the  respectable 
people  have  called,  or  took  tea  with  us.  Joseph  Gillett  is  very  much 
esteemed,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  a  prospect  of  continued  happiness. 
Here  is  the  advantage  of  forming  a  religious  connexion  in  marriage, 
and  were  it  more  attended  to,  the  result  would  be  blessed.  Have 
I  tired  thee,  my  dear  William  ?  Excuse  me  if  I  have,  and  accept  my 
most  affectionate  love.  I  often  feel  thy  kindness  and  tender  care  for 
me,  though  not  expressed,  and  wish  in  retui-n  to  repay  thee  by  doing 
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anything  to  make  thee  happy.  My  dear  love  to  dear  George.  lie, 
with  thyself,  is  often  in  my  anxious  thoughts,  and  you  are  very  dear 
to  the  heart  and  best  feeling  of, 

Your  affectionate  and  often  feeble  mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

Be  so  kind  to  give  my  dear  love  to  Brueton  and  Sarah.  I  am  very 
glad  she  is  better.  The  King  [George  IV]  lodged  at  Chappell  House 
last  night.     Joseph  and  Martha's  love. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    AT   BIEMIN6HAM. 

Shipston,  9th  month,  22nd,  1821. 
My  deae  William, 

I  received  thy  letter  of  21st  last  evening.  ...  I  am  obliged 
to  thee  for  thy  care,  and  for  wishing  me  to  stay  longer,  but  I  want 
to  get  home. 

We  have  had  a  deal  of  visiting.  I  did  not  expect  so  much,  a  good 
deal  amongst  clergymen  and  attorneys;  one  of  the  former  has  just 
called  to  pay  his  respects,  and  yesterday  we  paid  a  visit  where  there 
were  several  of  that  description  in  company.  Cousin  Jeffrey  Lowe 
has  just  been  taking  tea  with  us,  and  seems  pleased  that  we  intend 
to  call  and  take  tea  at  John  Whitehead's  on  4th  day,  on  our  way  to 
Eatington.  If  thou  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary  expect  me  on 
6th  day  next,  and  tell  Mary  to  prepare  my  bed  accordingly.  I  would 
have  come  home  alone,  but  Joseph  will  not  let  me.  I  have  received 
a  very  kind  letter  from  Henry ;  they  defer  coming  at  present — indeed, 
I  think  it  most  likely  that  they  will  not  at  all  this  winter.  He  seemed 
pleased  with  a  letter  I  had  written  to  Mary,  expressive  of  my  fears, 
and  advice  to  her,  and  said  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  his  mind.  I  own 
I  expected  some  reproof  from  her,  but  she  seemed  to  take  my  remarks 
kind. 

Henry  and  Mary  have  presented  J.  and  Martha  with  a  very  hand- 
some silver  tea-pot,  which  they  both  admire.  Did  I  tell  thee  that 
I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  Charles  Lloyd  last  week,  expressive  of 
his  continued  regard  for  me,  and  kind  wishes  to  Joseph  and  Martha. 
I  took  it  very  kind  of  the  good  man  to  remember  so  poor  a  creature 
as  me.  Mary,  in  her  letter,  hopes  I  shall  be  with  her  in  the  12th 
month;  Henry  writes  very  affectionately  about  her,  quite  like  a  kind 
husband,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  contribute 
to  his  comfort.     I  am  glad  to  find  Joseph  and   Bcviugton  ai-e  got 
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home ;    it  seemed  uncertain  which  road  they  would  take  when  they 
left  us. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  dear  Sarah  [Brueton's  wife]  is  still  poorly ;  I  feel 
much  for  her ;  also  that  the  dear  children  have  colds.  I  do  not  think 
their  present  situation  is  dry,  and  if  damp  it  cannot  be  healthful.  I  am 
sorry  for  Brueton ;  I  am  sure  he  wishes  to  do  all  he  can  in  every  way 
for  the  comfort  of  his  family. 

I  remain,  my  dear  William, 
With  very  dear  love  to  you  all,  and  Brueton,  and  George. 

Thy  affectionate,  obliged  mother, 

M.  G. 
Joseph  and  Martha's  love. 

In  speaking  of  J.  A.  Gillett  in  one  of  her  letters  at  this 
time,  Martha  Gibbins  says,  '  His  near  connexions  are  very 
kind,  and  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  to  promote  dear 
Martha's  comfort,  so  that  tho'  I  sensibly  feel  my  loss,  I  am 
comforted  to  see  and  know  that  she  is  happy/ 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO    HEE   SONS    WILLIAM   AND    GEORGE,    AT 
ASTON    GLASS   WORKS,    BIRMINGHAM. 

Epping  Forest,  at  Henry  Aggs', 

28th,  1st  month,  1822,  2nd  day. 
My  dear  William  and  George, 

1  think  I  must  write  to  you  both,  this  time,  not  having  time 
to  address  you  separately,  and  feeling  the  same  love  flow  to  each, 
I  did  not  seem  easy  to  defer  any  longer,  though  I  find  some  difficulty 
to  write,  one  thing  or  other  occurs  to  prevent.  Our  dear  Mary  does 
not  recover  very  fast,  yet  she  is  going  on  well,  which  is  a  great 
favour,  and  I  think,  within  this  last  day  or  two,  she  has  considerably 
improved.  The  dear  boy  [Thomas  Aggs]  is  a  fine  little  fellow,  plump 
and  fat,  and  both  Henry  and  Mary  are  much  pleased  with  this 
treasure;  we  think  him  much  like  his  father,  and  his  birth-note  is 
taken  in  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Plaistow,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
they  have  not  a  more  innocent  member.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  both  for  your  affectionate  letters,  and  caie  over  my  domestic  con- 
cerns. I  assure  you  I  much  wish  to  return  to  you,  and  would  gladly 
fix  the  time,  but  cannot  now,  but  hope  in  a  little  time  I  may  be  able 
to  propose  it  to  Mary.  I  should  like  to  leave  her  comfortable,  and  we 
are  looking  out  for  a  nursemaid.    If  we  can  get  one  that  is  competent 
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to  take  good  care  of  her  infant,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  for  though  Mary 
is  much  pleased  with  having  her  boy,  she  is  very  delicate,  and  he  will 
want  some  one  of  more  activity  than  his  mother.  We  had  G.  Head  to 
spend  the  day  yesterday,  and  he  is  gone  to  London  this  morning  with 
Henry.  I  am  expecting  my  Sister  Aggs  to  stay  to-night,  and  to  dine 
with  us.  We  have  often  one  or  other  calling.  Friends  are  very  kind, 
and  all  of  them  express  very  great  pleasure  in  Mary's  safety,  and  we 
are  all  much  comforted,  both  in  it  and  at  the  good  accounts  of  dear 
Eliza  [James  Gibbins's  wife]  and  her  little  girl.  I  wish  you  would 
give  my  dear  love  to  her,  and  say  I  long  to  see  her,  and  her  new 
treasure.  I  hope  James  is  better  of  his  headache  j  if  not,  he  must 
do  the  same  as  George  did,  make  use  of  Dr.  Bevington ;  I  expect  it 
is  a  biUous  complaint.  My  dear  love  to  James.  I  don't  wish  Ehza 
to  know  at  present  (we  keep  it  from  Mary),  but  poor  Henry  Newman 
has  lost  his  wife.  .  .  . 

Do  write  and  say  how  you  all  are.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  fix 
either  the  latter  end  of  this  week,  or  the  beginning  of  next  to  return ; 
you  may  be  sure  dear  Joseph  Gillett  wants  his  dear  Martha,  and  she 
will  be  glad  to  get  to  her  happy  abode  again,  and  I  am  sure  I  feel 
myself  much  obliged  to  them  both,  and  I  long  to  be  with  you. 
Henry  is  much  pleased  with  dear  George's  present  of  the  book ; 
I  trust  it  may  do  good  to  every  one  that  reads  it.  I  hope  G.  Lovell's 
foot  is  better.  My  love  to  them  all ;  to  dear  Brueton  and  to  your- 
selves ;  receive  it  with  feelings  of  gratitude  for  every  kindness,  and 
be  assured,  my  dear  children,  you  are  often  in  the  mind  of  your 
affectionate  and  interested  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 

My  love  to  Friends  who  may  inquire  after  me.  Don't  expose  my 
hasty  letter.  Martha  desires  her  dear  love ;  she  is  much  obliged  to 
George  for  his  book ;  we  are  all  always  delighted  to  hear  from  any 
of  you. 

THOMAS    GIBBINS   TO   MAETHA   GIBBINS,    AT   HANDSWORTH. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  2nd  March,  1822. 
My  very  dear  Mother, 

I  am  much  obliged  by  thy  kind  and  very  acceptable  letter 
of  11th  month,  10th,  which  duly  came  to  hand  about  a  fortnight 
since,  and  which  I  should  have  acknowledged  before,  had  not  circum- 
stances prevented  me.  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  mother,  thy  very 
affectionate  desires  for  my  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter,  as  well 
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as  an  assurance  o£  a  welcome  round  thy  fireside,  if  ever  again  this  be 
permitted,  which  I  hope  and  trust  it  will,  strike  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  feelings  of  my  heart.  Having  been  so  lately  with 
you,  and  experienced  the  comforts  and  delights  of  thy  habitation  at 
Handsworth,  I  know  how  to  estimate  their  value.  It  has  often  been 
a  source  of  great  regret  that  business  deprived  me  of  thine  and  dear 
Martha's  company.  I  regret  with  thee  that  my  absence  from  my 
native  land,  and  separation  from  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  from 
all  I  hold  dear  on  earth,  has  hitherto  been  so  much  my  lot,  and  believe 
me,  that  though  I  endeavour  not  to  let  the  consciousness  of  my 
present  deprivations  depress  my  spirits,  yet  I  shall  hail  it  as  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life  if  again  permitted  to  return  to  my  native 
home.  Do  not  think,  my  dear  mother,  for  a  moment  that  I  am 
unhappy,  for  whatever  deprivations  I  am  of  necessity  obliged  to 
undergo,  I  endeavour  to  bear  them  with  fortitude  and  resignation; 
the  greatest  of  all  is  the  deprivation  of  the  society  of  my  nearest  and 
dearest  friends.  Those  which  affect  my  own  personal  comfort  are 
matters  of  a  secondary  consideration,  and  are  but  of  little  importance. 

I  am  obliged  by  thy  information  of  the  marriage  of  my  dear  and 
much-loved  sister,  Martha;  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  learn 
so  favourable  an  account  from  thee  of  the  family  to  which  she  is 
united,  and  of  the  prospect  of  her  happiness,  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  but  since  this  could  not  be  the 
case,  I  have  requested  my  brother  William  to  present  my  warmest 
congratulations,  and  some  token  of  my  affectionate  remembrance. 

I  was  advised  of  an  intention  of  sending  a  parcel  to  me  containing 
some  of  the  bride-cake  and  letters  by  the  Regent.  This  vessel  has 
arrived  long  since,  and  has  again  departed  for  England.  I  made 
many  inquiries  after  it  but  without  effect,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  for 
ever  lost,  which  I  much  regret,  not  only  on  account  of  having 
contained  a  letter  from  thyself  and  Martha,  but  also  from  being 
prevented  from  partaking  of  the  cake  itself,  not  because  it  is  cake, 
but  because  it  is  the  bride-cake  of  dear  Martha.  I  am  well  aware,  my 
dear  mother,  that  thou  wilt  much  miss  her  valued  company,  and  her 
kind  and  affectionate  disposition.  She  has  for  so  long  a  time  been 
thy  chief  companion,  and  your  dispositions  have  so  harmonized,  I  fear 
it  will  be  difficult  for  thee  to  meet  with  a  suitable  person  to  supply 
her  place.  Though  it  has  been  a  trial,  and  a  very  great  one,  to  thee 
to  part  with  her,  yet  I  know  thou  wouldst  forgo  every  selfish 
consideration,  when  the  happiness  of  thy  dear  child  is  affected. 
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I  am  glad  to  hear  the  continued  good  account  of  brother  and  sister 
Aggs.  I  hope  the  pledge  of  their  mutual  affection  will  realise  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Henry  is  a  kind  brother-in-law,  and 
I  doubt  not  is  an  affectionate  husband.  The  accounts  from  the  other 
branches  of  our  family  are  satisfactory,  excepting  sister  Sarah,  who, 
I  am  sorry  to  hear,  has  had  such  very  delicate  health.  It  must  be 
a  great  trial  and  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  Brueton.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  their  home  at  Rostrevor  is  rather  in  a  damp  situation  and 
that  this  has  contributed  to  the  protracted  illness  of  sister  Sarah. 
I  feel  much  sjonpathy  on  behalf  of  dear  Bevington,  who,  thou  hast 
informed  me,  has  been  engaged  in  advocating  the  cause  of  religion  by 
public  testimony  ;  to  him,  who  is  so  very  bashful,  it  must  be  a  great 
trial.  I  have  received  a  kind  letter  from  Cousin  Martha  Bevington, 
wherein  she  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms,  and  says  he  has  appeared 
very  acceptably  several  times  in  their  small  and  otherwise  silent  meet- 
ings. She  has  written  me  a  long  and  very  acceptable  epistle,  and 
I  believe  has  a  very  sincere  regard  for  my  welfare,  and  I  have  the 
same  for  hers.  I  think  she  is  a  very  kind  and  worthy  girl,  and  it 
would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  of  her  being  comfortably  settled 
in  life  to  one  who  could  render  her  every  happiness  her  heart  could 
possibly  wish.  .  .  . 

Well,  my  dear  mother,  I  have  already  written  so  much,  and  I  am 
afraid  tired  thee,  but  I  trust  thou  wilt  excuse  it  as  it  comes  from 
a  far  wanderer  who  has  no  other  opportunity  of  communicating  his 
sentiments  to  his  best  friend.  It  is  time  I  should  draw  to  a  con- 
clusion, not  only  on  thy  account,  but  because  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock 
at  night.  Therefore,  wishing  thee,  and  every  branch  of  our  family, 
every  blessing,  both  in  health  and  prosperity, 

I  am,  thy  affectionate  son, 

Thomas  Gibbins. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  4th  month,  21st,  1822. 
My  dear  Anne, 

.  .  .  My  dear  William  has  been  confined  upstairs  nearly  two 
weeks,  with  a  great  inflammation  in  his  eyes,  and  his  feet  also  affected 
and  swelled,  and  very  painful ;  indeed,  he  has  been  generally  unwell ; 
he  has  been  very  patient,  but  to  his  active  mind  it  is  a  trial  to  keep  in 
a  room  almost  dark,  and  out  of  employment.  My  dear  Martha  has 
been  with  me  since  Quarterly  Meeting,  she  is  a  very  excellent  nurse 
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to  him  ;  she  intends  to  leave  us  next  week.  It  is  very  kind  of  her 
good  husband  to  spare  her ;  I  know  they  will  be  delighted  to  meet 
again ;  most  say  she  looks  better  than  before  she  was  married.  Our 
dear  Sarah  continues  very  ill ;  I  expect  to  go  to  see  her  in  a  few  days. 
They  have  removed  to  Birches  Green,  four  miles  from  Birmingham 
on  the  Lichfield  Road  Brueton  was  here  last  First  day,  and  said  she 
had  not  been  out  of  her  chamber  since  she  went,  and  she  was  then 
taken  upstairs  directly.  I  think  the  doctors  are  fearful  of  another 
attack  ;  it  is  a  distressing  case,  but  she  is  very  calm  and  resigned. 

MAKTHA    GIBBINS    TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  5th  month,  11th,  1822. 
My  mind  has  been  very  anxious  about  my  dear  William,  who  has 
had  the  rheumatic  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet;  his  right  hand  and 
foot  have  been  much  swelled,  so  that  he  could  not  use  them ;  he  now 
begins  to  walk  a  little.  Bevington  is  going  to  London  early  next 
week  in  order  to  get  his  business  over  before  Yearly  Meeting ;  he  is 
very  exemplary  and  desirous  of  doing  right.  Sarah  has  been  rather 
better,  but  I  cannot  think  there  is  much  to  depend  upon  ;  my  dear 
Thomas  was  well  when  I  last  heard.  Now,  my  dear,  with  every 
feeling  of  affection  for  you  both  and  all  those  dear  to  you,  I  take  my 
leave  and  remain,  ever  anxious  for  your  health  and  happiness. 
Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  5th  month,  27th,  1822. 
I  hear  the  Yearly  Meeting  goes  on  comfortably,  and  many  of  the 
sittings  have  been  much  favoured.      Dear  Bevington   is    sometimes 
called  into  service,  and  I  believe  very  acceptably  to  his  friends. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

DELICACY   OF   WILLIAM   GIBBINS 

After  Martha  Gillett's  marriage  we  gather  from  lettei-s 
that  Mary  Knight  resided  at  Handsworth  until  1825,  when 
she  left  to  be  married.  From  this  time  Martha,  the 
daughter  of  Timothy  Bevington,  came  to  live  permanently 
with  her  aunt,  to  whom  she  was  deeply  attached,  and 
in  the  troubles  that  clouded  the  latter  years  of  Martha 
Gibbins's  life  she  was  ever  her  cheerful,  capable,  and 
loving  helper. 

Wilham  Gibbins's  delicate  health  kept  him  much  at 
home,  and  his  cousin  Martha  and  he  consequently  became 
very  intimate,  and  more  than  cousinly  love  united  them ; 
the  fact  of  their  near  relationship  alone  prevented  their 
marriage.  But  when,  in  1833,  he  married  Elizabeth  T. 
Fox  and  went  to  live  at  Falmouth,  Martha  keenly  felt  the 
separation.  She  it  was  who  packed  his  household  hnen 
and  sent  it  south ;  the  boxes,  however,  were  not  opened 
for  ten  years,  when,  husband  and  ^vife  both  being  deceased, 
many  of  William's  possessions  came  to  his  brother  Thomas, 
and  as  his  wife  took  out  the  beautiful  luien  she  pictured 
the  bitter  tears  which  years  before  fell  into  those  very 
trunks. 

Martha  Bevington,  when  in  her  seventieth  yeai-,  married 
Theophilus  Peglar,  as  his  third  wife,  and  they  and  her 
sisters,  Hannah  and  Rebecca,  hved  in  the  Manor  House, 
Eatington  (see  Appendix  I). 
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MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   HER   SON   WILLIAM. 

Shipston,  2nd,  7th  month,  1822. 
My  beloved  William, 

Having  written  to,  and  received  very  kind  communications 
from  my  dear  niece  [Martha  Bevington],  I  have  been  comforted  in 
hoping  that  on  my  coming  home  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  find  thee 
much  better  for  the  good  care  she  has  taken  of  thee  in  my  absence, 
being  assured  that  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  thy 
bodily  sufferings,  and  cheer  thy  mind  by  conversation  and  reading, 
and  that  thy  walks  and  rides  would  be  rendered  much  more  pleasant 
by  thy  having  so  agreeable  a  companion,  for  though  she  is  lively 
she  is  serious,  and  can  feelingly  enter  into  interesting  subjects. 

My  dear  Martha,  who  loves  thee,  wishes  to  accompany  me  home  to 
see  thee.  We  shall  come  next  week,  for  I  long  to  see  thee,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  trespass  so  much  on  my  dear  kind  niece,  for  I  know  it's 
a  great  care  upon  her,  having  my  family  to  attend  to.  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  her  for  it  all.  The  letter  from  my  dear  son  Joseph  is 
mostly  pressing  our  going  to  Swansea,  when  thou  art  well  enough  for 
the  journey,  and  he  says  thou  shalt  be  as  quiet  as  thou  pleases,  which 
is  very  kind.  Indeed,  with  him  thou  would  have  a  many  accommoda- 
tions thou  could  not  have  at  lodgings.  Dear  Bevington  is  also  very 
desirous  to  have  us  go  to  see  them.     We  know  he  is  all  love. 

Now,  my  dear  William,  with  sincere  desires  for  thy  recovery,  I  can 
feelingly  subscribe  with  a  heart  of  love,  pure  love, 

Thy  anxious  and  affectionate  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 

Read  this,  then  put  it  in  the  fire. 

MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   MARTHA   BEVINGTON,    AT   BIRMINGHAM. 
Shipston,  3rd  day  evening,  2nd,  7th  month,  1822. 
My  dear  Niece, 

Thy  acceptable  letter  was  this  evening  received,  being  put 
into  the  post-office  in  time  to  come  to-day.  I  am  obliged  to  thee  for 
it,  and  the  contents  are  cheering  to  me,  to  find  my  dear  William 
improving,  and  what  with  plaistering  him  outwardly,  and  strengthen- 
ing him  inwardly,  I  hope  he  will  soon  get  much  better.  I  do  thank 
thee  for  thy  continued  care  over  him  and  my  domestic  concerns,  and 
I  dare  say  if  Mary  will  be  put  on,  and  learn  neat  and  tidy  ways,  thou 
wilt  teach  her.  Yesterday  we  were  at  Eatington  to  spend  the  day ; 
to-day  we   have   been  at  Camden   Monthly  Meeting,  when   I   paid 
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a  visit  to  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  is  very  ill  and  on  the  decline,  and 
who  was  very  glad  to  see  me.  Mary  Knight  came  yesterday,  she 
went  with  us. 

I  have  told  William  our  reason  for  not  coming  this  week  ;  thou  had 
better  not  say  that  Martha  is  coming,  or  I  fear  we  shall  not  keep  her 
quiet  for  a  few  days  at  first.  I  am  glad  to  hear  such  good  accounts 
from  Swansea;  my  dear  love  to  them  when  thou  writes.  I  expect 
the  fruit  is  riper  here  than  it  is  at  Handsworth,  for  Martha  is  doing 
her  jelly  and  jam.  There  was  a  woman  called  last  year  with  nice 
raspberries ;  if  she  does  not  come,  probably  our  gardener  could  supply  us. 
I  hope  the  pigs  will  be  sent,  or  they  will  not  know  what  to  do.  My 
dear  love  to  George,  everything  I  hear  of  his  improvement  is  a  comfort 
to  me,  and  getting  down  to  breakfast  with  the  family,  though  a  small 
matter,  makes  a  deal  of  difference  to  the  comfort  and  order  of  a  well- 
regulated  family.  I  am  sure  I  have  nothing,  no,  nothing,  but 
affectionate  love  for  dear  George.  I  often  feel  for  him,  and  his 
slipping  into  the  vanities  of  life,  being  assured  they  will  not  yield 
that  happiness  a  more  simple  path  woidd  have  done.  My  dear  love 
to  Brueton's  Sarah,  and  I  hope  she  gets  better;  to  dear  Eliza  and 
James  also.  I  hope  the  dear  babe  will  get  quite  well.  My  pen  and 
my  eyes  are  bad,  so  farewell,  my  dear  niece ;  1  am  joined  by  all. 
Thy  affectionate  aunt, 

M.  GiBBINS. 

PS. ^Please  to  tell  brother  George,  the  trays  that  father  wants 
are  :  one  the  size  of  mother's  largest  one,  the  next  size,  and  one  of 
each  of  the  other  sizes  ;  there  are  no  bread  baskets  wanted.  Mother's 
trays  are  in  the  store  room,  if  George  wants  to  measure  them. 

Martha  Gillett. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Shipston,  7th  month,  4th,  1822. 

My  dear  Martha  seems  very  nicely.  She  has  a  comfortable  house 
in  neat  order,  and  the  best  of  all  is,  she  has  a  very  good,  affectionate, 
religious  husband.  We  only  spent  2nd  day  at  Eatington,  it  looks 
very  pleasant.  My  brother,  Martha,  and  I  visited  the  graves  of  those 
who  are  gone  from  all  trials,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  are 
landed  in  Heaven.  .  .   . 

Affectionate  love  flows  from  thy  tender  mother. 
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MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Swansea,  9th  month,  2nd,  1822. 
.  .  .  We  were  five  days  coming  from  Bath  to  Swansea:  came  two 
stages  a  day,  except  the  last,  when  we  came  three,  and  then  staid  to 
dine  with  dear  Bevington ;  his  house  is  a  humble  one,  stands  in 
a  flower-garden,  close  to  his  works.  He  had  prepared  a  nice  dinner 
for  us,  and  met  us  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  dear  Joseph  also,  who 
accompanied  us  to  Swansea.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  kindness ;  here 
we  have  every  comfort,  and  indeed  great  is  Joseph's  pleasure  attending 
to  us  every  way  ;  he  is  truly  kind.  William  was  much  overdone  with 
his  journey,  and  at  times  very  faint;  he  could  not  have  borne 
travelling  a  day  longer  without  resting  on  the  road.  The  physician 
did  not  advise  medicine,  so  that  sea-bathing  is  now  all  we  look  for 
here  to  restore  him.  Dear  William  is  much  favoured  with  calmness 
and  cheerfulness,  which  is  a  blessing  to  him  and  to  us  all. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Swansea,  9th  month,  6th,  1822. 

[After  a  long  account  of  her  son  William's  illness,  she  adds :]  If 
kindness  and  accommodation  will  restore  him  he  will  have  a  good 
chance.  Thou  wouldst  think  him  much  reduced,  but  his  spirits  are 
generally  good,  and  it  is  with  thankfulness  I  see  him  so  resigned  and 
patient,  and  so  grateful  for  the  assistance  afforded  him.  Indeed, 
under  suffering  it  is  a  great  favour  to  have  blessings  many  thousands 
are  deprived  of ;  it  supports  the  mind,  when  tired  of  one  thing,  to 
have  another  to  rest  upon. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  Anne.  I  think  of  thee  very  often.  Thy 
happiness  is  the  sincere  wish  of  thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Melin  Crythan,  10th  month,  25th. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Thou  wilt  see  that  I  am  now  spending  a  few  days  with  my 
dear  Bevington.  I  came  with  my  niece  Martha  Bevington  on  3rd 
day,  and  intend  to  return  to  Swansea  to-morrow,  not  being  willing  to 
leave  my  dear  William  longer.  I  left  Mary  Knight,  and  our  servant 
llichard  with  him,  for  he  is  still  very  helpless  ;  it  is  not  one  of  those 
complaints  that  will  soon  go  off;  we  must  look  for  spring  to  see  his 
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activity  return.  ...  He  is  very  cheerful,  and  many  who  come  to  see 
him  remark  to  me  how  interesting  he  looks. 

My  dear  Bevington's  cottage  is  pleasant,  standing  in  a  fruitful 
garden;  his  apartments  are  small;  two  bedrooms,  a  parlour  well 
furnished  with  books,  and  a  kitchen,  so  that  there  is  not  much  to  do 
to  keep  it  clean  ;  he  seems  very  happy,  and  devoted  to  seek  after  the 
one  thing  needful.  He  is  often  led  to  speak  in  meetings,  and  with 
very  impressive  humility  ;  he  is  well  esteemed  by  Friends,  and  I  hope 
he  will  be  protected  on  every  hand.  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  to  hear 
from  thee  very  soon,  directed  to  Swansea,  for  I  do  not  forget  thee. 
Bevington  and  Martha  Bevington  unite  in  dear  love  to  thyself,  with 
thy  very  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Swansea,  12th  month,  7th,  1822. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Joseph  having  put  this  into  my  hands,  I  am  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  thy  last  and  of  giving  thee 
some  account  of  dear  William.  I  wish  I  could  say  he  was  better, 
but  I  cannot.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  dear  Thomas :  he  was 
well,  but  does  not  talk  of  coming  home,  though  he  expressed  great 
affection  for  his  near  connexions,  and  was  exceedingly  concerned  at 
William's  illness.  Brueton  came  last  First  day  to  see  us  ;  he  had  no 
idea  that  his  brother  was  so  very  helpless ;  he  left  Sarah  very  poorly, 
and  was  anxious  to  return.  He  looks  remarkablj'  well,  and  was  very 
kind  and  affectionate.  I  hear  a  good  account  of  dear  Martha.  She 
is  very  happy,  poor  dear  child ;  she  has  always  been  so  much  disposed 
to  attend  to  me,  and  all  near  to  her,  that  I  hope  not  to  neglect  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  her,  and,  indeed,  for  any  of  my  dear  children. 
I  have  been  twice  at  dear  Bevington's.  One  time  I  spent  some  days. 
On  Third  day  last  I  went  with  Bevington  and  Joseph  and  dined  there. 
Poor  thing,  he  wants  a  mother's  care  !  He  is  very  amiable,  and  much 
in  the  simplicity,  and  very  desirous  to  attend  to  the  pointings  of  duty. 
George  wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter,  and  I  believe  attends  well  to  my 
concerns  at  home  ;  he  gave  me  a  pleasant  account.  He  is  very  kind 
and  affectionate,  steady  and  industrious,  which  is  a  great  comfort. 


CHAPTEK  XX 

MARRIAGE   OF  JOSEPH   GIBBINS   TO   ELIZABETH   CLARANCE. 
DEATH   OF   SARAH   B.    GIBBINS 

We  do  not  hear  of  the  engagement  of  Joseph  Gibbins  to 
beautiful  Elizabeth  Claranee,  but  the  marriage  is  spoken  of 
in  the  next  letter. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS  TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Swansea,  1st  month,  31st,  1823. 
[After  giving  some  information  of  their  plans  respecting  her  son 
Joseph's  marriage,  she  says :]  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  settle 
down  and  be  happy;  they,  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow  travellers, 
must  expect  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow,  but  if  it  was  not  intended 
for  a  good  end,  our  path  through  life  would  not  be  so  diversified.  .  .  . 
I  can  with  pleasure  tell  thee  that  dear  Martha's  account  of  herself  is 
very  satisfactory,  she  informed  me  they  intended  to  get  to  Banbury 
this  week.  When  I  go  from  William,  it  will  be  a  trial  to  me,  but  it 
would  be  very  imprudent  to  remove  him  until  warmer  settled  weather. 
My  niece  IMartha  Bevington  and  our  servant  Richard  will  attend  him, 
so  that  I  should  leave  him  under  good  care. 

The  marriage  of  Joseph  Gibbins  took  place  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1823,  and  through  various  letters  written 
within  the  next  three  years  we  hear  some  particulars  of 
the  happy  young  people  settled  at  Swansea.  Of  the  early 
hfe  of  Elizabeth  Claranee  we  get  glimpses  through  the  pen 
of  her  niece,  Elizabeth  Claranee  Visick,  she  says  : — 

When  we  were  children,  my  mother  used  often  to  tell  us  stories  of 
her  own  young  days,  and  the  doings  and  sayings  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  My  grandfather,  Richard  Claranee,  married  twice.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  two  girls ;  Ann,  who  married  Claranee  Rutter,  and 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  wife  of  Joseph  Gibbins. 
K 
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My  mother,  I  remember,  told  us  that  for  many  years  the  children 
of  the  second  family  had  no  idea  that  they  had  not  all  one  mother. 
The  discovery  came  through  one  of  the  little  ones  being  awake  in  the 
night,  when  her  elder  step-sister  was  seen  kissing  a  portrait.  She 
asked  what  she  was  doing,  and  hearing  in  explanation  that  she  was 
kissing  her  own  mother's  portrait,  the  child  said,  '  But  that  is  very 
strange ;  you  kiss  mamma  every  night,  so  why  do  you  kiss  her 
picture  too  ? ' 

It  was  probably  while  the  Clarance  family  lived  at  the  !Minories, 
London,  that  my  grandmother  (whether  my  grandfather's  first  or 
second  wife,  I  do  not  know)  received  a  formal  visit  from  two  well 
'concerned'  Friends — as  they  were,  and  are  still  called,  I  believe. 
They  came  to  speak  with  her  on  the  subject  of  her  daughter 
Elizabeth's  hair,  which  was  very  pretty  and  curly.  The  girl  was  sent 
for,  and  to  their  remonstrances,  she  replied  : 

'Tis  true  my  hair  is  somewhat  odd, 
But  blaming  me  is  blaming  God. 

It  must  be  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Edmund 
Fry  (net-  Caroline  Clarance),  related  me  the  following : — 

My  sister  Elizabeth,  having  been  to  the  Annual  Friends'  ^Meeting 
in  Town,  was  to  meet  an  escort  party,  which  at  that  time  was  in  the 
habit  of  accompanying  chance  pedestrians  across  the  lonely  Peekham 
Rye  Common,  which  in  my  girlhood  occupied  the  spot  now  a  net- 
work of  streets  and  houses.  On  arriving  at  the  Inn,  that  is  to  say, 
the  last  inhabited  house,  before  reaching  waste  land  between  that  and 
her  own  home,  she  found  to  her  dismay  that  the  last  escort  party  had 
started  some  time  before,  and  there  would  be  no  other  that  night. 
This  was  an  awkward  state  of  things,  but  Elizabeth's  ready  wit  came 
to  her  aid ;  she  soon  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  worthy  landlady, 
and  borrowing  a  long  cloak  with  a  hood,  she  pinned  back  the  dainty 
satin  gown  of  sober  fawn  or  grej',  and  hiding  her  bonnet  under  her 
arm,  she  contrived  a  disguise  that  would  have  defied  her  own  people 
even  to  discover.  With  the  hood  drawn  well  over  her  much  too 
pretty  face,  and  the  cloak  covering  the  rest  of  her,  she  stejiped  forth 
bravely  to  face  the  pixie-haunted  meadows,  rather  than  cause  alarm  at 
home  by  waiting  till  the  morning. 

All  went  well,  till  from  behind  a  hedge  there  sprang  a  man  of  most 
unpleasant  aspect,  who  insisted  in  broad  Yorkshire  on  having  her 
money  or  her  life.     She  answered,  also  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  that 
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she  was  a  poor  body  who  would  be  glad  of  his  company,  a  fellow 
countryman  too,  as  far  as  the  house  where  she  had  to  get  paid  for 
some  washing.  As  they  drew  near  the  house  which  was  her  own 
home,  she  saw  that  some  one  was  sitting  up  for  her ;  the  door  was 
opened,  though  still  on  the  chain  as  she  knocked.  She  had  just  time 
to  rush  forward  and  call  out,  '  Sister  Ann,  let  me  in  quick,'  when  the 
man,  already  suspicious,  had  come  forward,  but  not  near  enough  to 
seize  her,  and  she  was  safely  inside. 

A.  J.  Rutter,  another  niece,  adds  : 

By  those  who  knew  her,  my  aunt  was  spoken  of  as  very  lovely, 
sweet  in  disposition,  and  with  a  mind  very  cultivated  and  poetic. 

Lovell  Burchett  Clarance  (a  nephew)  adds  that  he  has 
often  heard  his  father  speak  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  two 
sisters,  Ann  and  EHzabeth.  In  walking  with  them,  he 
felt  annoyed  at  the  attention  and  remark  they  occasioned. 
Once  while  visiting  an  exhibition  in  London  in  their 
company,  they  were  incommoded,  soon  after  their  arrival, 
by  the  crush  of  sightseers.  They  moved  into  an  adjoining 
room  where  there  was  ample  space,  but  before  long  this 
also  was  thronged,  and  they  discovered  that  the  centre  of 
attraction  was  not  the  pictures,  but  the  pretty  sisters. 

MAETHA   GIBBINS  TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Banbury,  3rd  month,  5th,  1823. 
My  DEAii  Anne, 

I  did  not  know  how  to  tell  thee  where  I  should  be,  I  was  so 
undecided,  for  thou  no  doubt  hast  heard  of  the  dangerous  illness  of 
dear  Sarah,  and  if  I  could  have  gone  round  by  Birmingham  to  see 
her  with  an  easy  mind,  I  should  have  been  glad,  but  when  I  con- 
sidered dear  Martha's  situation,  and  that  she  was  in  a  strange  place 
and  had  no  intimate  friend  to  speak  to,  I  felt  quite  distressed,  and 
though  I  found  her  looking  very  well,  and  never  more  comfortable, 
yet  she  wanted  the  tender  care  and  advice  of  a  mother,  and  was 
anxiously  looking  for  me.  I  could  have  done  Sarah  no  good,  yet  it 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  have  seen  her,  for  I  feel 
a  gi-eat  love  for  the  dear  sufferer.     Her  long  bodily  afflictions,  and 
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the  patience  with  which  she  endures  them,  nearly  attach  her  to  me, 
and  my  beloved  Brueton  is  seldom  out  o£  my  thoughts,  attended  with 
deepest  sympathy.  I  am  now  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from  them ; 
I  think  there  is  little  probability  of  anything  more  favourable. 
I  hope  my  dear  Brueton  will  be  supported  with  best  help.  He  has 
a  lovely  family,  and  though  their  ideas  are  very  different  from  mine 
as  to  bringing  them  up  as  Friends,  yet  in  other  respects  they  are  well 
regulated  and  in  excellent  order,  and  are  very  affectionate  to  their 
parents.  We  do  not  all  see  the  same  necessity  as  to  outward  appear- 
ance. 

Thy  dear  sister  Martha  is  very  comfortable  in  this  temporary 
residence,  and  if  she  is  favoured  to  do  well  they  have  a  comfortable 
house  with  a  good  garden  adjoining  in  view,  and  the  business 
presents  a  very  good  prospect  also.  I  thinks  she  likes  Banbury  better 
than  Shipston.  There  are  many  more  Friends:  they  have  mostly 
called  to  see  them.  I  left  dear  William  improving  ;  he  can  now  walk 
about  the  drawing-room  with  his  stick.  Joseph  and  his  wife  came 
with  me.  Elizabeth  is  veiy  agreeable,  unaffected,  and  quite  disposed 
to  accord  with  Joseph's  views,  so  that  there  is  as  great  a  prospect  of 
happiness  as  we  can  look  for  in  this  changeable  state  of  existence. 
She  is  called  Elizabeth,  which  is  a  name  dear  and  familiar  to  me. 
Now  with  all  our  united  dear  love, 

I  am,  my  dear,  thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS    TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    AT   JOSEPH   GIBBINS's, 
SWANSEA. 

Banbury,  10th  of  3rd  month,  1823. 
My  dear  William, 

I  sit  down  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thy  truly  welcome 
letter  which  I  received  yesterday.  To  me  the  time  appears  long  and 
tedious  in  passing  from  Swansea  to  us;  I  do  not  expect  any,  or 
much,  improvement  in  thee  during  this  month.  When  I  see  the 
changeable  weather,  I  think  of  thee ;  and  not  only  then,  but  at  other 
times,  thou  art  brought  to  my  remembrance  with  desires  for  thy 
restoration.  Thou  hast  suffered  very  much  bodily  pain,  and  though 
thou  hast  had  every  comfort  to  alleviate  thy  sufferings,  yet  it  has  been 
as  much  at  times  as  nature  could  bear.  .  .  . 

The   accounts    of    dear   Sarah  are  very  distressing.     Our   beloved 
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Brueton  from  one  hour  to  another  expects  the  end.  He  will  feel 
it  deeply,  but  he  must  also  experience  consolation  in  having  done 
all  he  could,  and  in  seeing  the  sweet  resignation  of  her  mind.  By  the 
last  accounts  she  had  been  wandering  at  times,  but  knows  those  about 
her.  We  all  sympathise  with  poor  Brueton,  and  shall  wait  to-night 
for  letters ;  Joseph  would  stay  a  few  days  longer,  and  go  round  by 
Birmingham ;  for  I  could  not  be  easy  to  leave  my  dear  Martha  in  her 
present  very  uncertain  state.  I  know  it  is  a  great  comfort  both  to  her 
and  her  affectionate  Joseph  to  have  me  with  her,  but  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if  my  dear  Brueton  had  not  every  attention  shown  him 
by  the  family.  If  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  go  in  the  morning,  the 
carriage  is  to  take  them  to  Chipping  Norton,  from  which  place  they 
will  take  chaise,  and  Chivers  will  proceed  to  Handsworth  as  he  finds 
it  prudent. 

Rebekah  Albright  is  at  Birches  Green,  which  must  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  them.  I  have  not  heard  anything  more  about  the  servants  at 
home,  except  that  their  suitors  continiie  to  visit  them,  but  it  is  said 
Green  has  no  intention  to  marry  Jane,  which  makes  it  the  more 
trying,  as  I  fear  he  goes  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  but  I  cannot  help 
myself ;  I  know  thou  art,  my  dear  William,  very  desirous  to  render 
the  evening  of  my  days  calm  and  comfortable,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
in  advancing  age  that  it  should  be  so.  I  have  felt  that  the  grass- 
hopper has  become  a  burden,  so  changeable  is  the  strength  of  advancing 
age.  The  mind  and  the  body  cannot  contend  with  difficulties,  but 
though  many  heavy  trials  have  been  my  lot,  I  have  also  many 
blessings  left,  and  the  greatest  centre  in  my  dear  children.  Now, 
my  dear  William,  farewell ;  with  very  dear  love,  in  which  my 
dear  Martha  unites,  I  remain  in  tender  sympathy  for  our  afflicted 
Brueton, 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 

Don't  expose  my  letter,  but  look  over  the  many  imperfections,  and 
then  to  the  flames. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Banbury,  3rd  month,  15th,  1823. 
My  dear  Anne, 

The  affecting  account  of  the  peaceful  close  of  dear  Sarah 
has  no  doubt  been  before  this  communicated  to  you ;    therefore,  it 
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seems  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  particulars.  I  have  expected 
every  day  for  more  than  a  week  to  hear  o£  her  removal.  When  she 
was  sensible,  and  saw  her  lovely  children,  the  scene  was  too  affecting 
for  her :  she  knew  she  must  leave  them.  Poor  Brueton  !  how  I  feel 
for  him  !  He  and  George  have  been  much  engaged  during  William's 
absence,  who,  I  hear  with  pleasure,  is  improving,  and  I  shall  be 
thankful  to  be  once  again  with  him  at  Handsworth.  I  have  not 
been  settled  nor  without  illness  in  my  family  for  more  than  a  year. 
I  have  now  to  tell  thee  that  thy  dear  sister  Gillett  has  a  nice  little 
girl,  and  both  she  and  her  Baby  appear  Hkely  to  do  well.  My 
love  is  the  same  as  ever  for  all. 

I  bid  thee  farewell,  and  remain. 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

After  Martha  Gibbins's  return  to  Handsworth,  circum- 
stances of  a  very  trying  nature  occurred  in  the  family, 
which  were  extremely  distressing  to  her.  Several  letters 
containing  the  particulars  are  omitted. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    c/o   JOSEPH    GIBBINS, 

SWANSEA. 

Banbury,  21st,  3rd  month,  1823. 
My  dear  William, 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  how  my  beloved  Martha 
is  going  on.  She  was  but  poorly  for  the  first  four  or  five  days  and 
nights,  but  by  medicine  and  warm  applications  she  is  much  relieved, 
and  we  think  she  is  now  going  on  well.  She  looks  very  nicely  to-day, 
and  her  little  girl,  Martha,^  seems  an  acceptable  treasure  to  her,  and 
to  her  affectionate  Joseph  also.  This  is  the  day  and  near  the  hour 
when  the  dear  remains  of  my  beloved  daughter  Sarah  are  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  silent  grave.  .  .  .  My  most  tender  sympathy  attends 
my  afflicted  son  and  his  lovely  charge,  and  I  much  desire  his  preserva- 
tion and  support  under  this  afflicting  event.  .  .  . 

I  did  not  know,  but  my  dear  Joseph  is  gone,  and  probably  dear 
Elizabeth;  I  understand  Bevington  is  also.  I  am  sure  thy  tender 
mind  will  feel  deeply  for  thy  dear  brother,  and  now  thou  art  so  feeble, 
everything  affects  thee  more.  .  .  . 

'  Afterwards  Martha  Braithwaite. 
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I  have  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  dear  George,  who  seems  to 
enter  deeply  into  his  dear  brother's  sorrows,  and  is  desirous  of  doing 
all  he  can  for  him  and  very  tenderly  expresses  himself  as  to  thee,  and 
the  loss  they  sustain  by  thy  long  illness,  and  expresses  joy  at  the 
account  of  thy  getting  better.  I  do  hope  thou  wilt  be  very  careful 
not  to  exert  thyself  too  much.  My  dear  love  to  my  kind  niece 
Martha.  I  was  much  obliged  by  her  letter  received  yesterday,  and 
would  have  written  to  her  now,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  some 
amusement  to  thee  to  have  a  letter.  Should  dear  Bevington  come 
here,  I  may  probably  write  by  him,  and  perhaps  Joseph  may 
come  this  way,  if  he  is  gone  to  Birmingham.  Dear  Henry  Aggs  had 
fully  intended  going  if  he  had  not  been  pi-evented  by  poor  Mary's 
illness.  She  had  been  poorly  some  days  previous,  and  the  doctor 
attended,  and  Maria  Sewell,  and  all  precautions  were  taken.  I  received 
a  most  kind  letter  from  Henry,  and  another  from  Maria  Sewell  this 
morning,  with  kind  expressions  respecting  our  dear  distressed  Brueton, 
and  sympathy  with  him,  and  for  thee  in  thy  long  illness;  and 
assuring  me  that  everything  had  been  done  and  should  be  done  for 
dear  Mary,  All  these  things  make  me  very  anxious.  Henry  antici- 
pates the  pleasure  of  coming  to  Handsworth  when  Mary  gets  well, 
and  speaks  very  kindly  of  his  boy.  George,  amongst  other  things, 
tells  me  that  my  cook  Sally  is  asked  at  church,  that  he  spoke  to  her, 
and  she  acknowledged  she  was  going  to  be  married — said  every  lady 
liked  to  be  some  time  of  their  life;  but  George  says  she  cannot  go 
for  three  weeks,  and  if  Martha  is  [well  enough],  so  that  I  can  go 
home,  I  must  do  so  by  then.  Chivers  [coachman]  says  he  thinks  she 
drinks  ;  however,  we  see  there  is  not  much  consideration  nor  gratitude 
in  servants ;  she  must  know  how  I  have  been  circumstanced  and  still 
am,  and  I  should  wish  to  be  so  off  that  I  could  leave  home  any  time 
with  ease.  In  such  a  family  my  attention  is  always  uncertain,  and  my 
health  also.  Martha  sends  dear  love  to  thee  and  all,  my  dear, 
I  am  thy  very  affectionate,  anxious  mother, 

M.  G. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

GEORGE   GIBBINS   ATTACKED   AND   ROBBED.      JOSEPH   LOVELL 
LEAVES   HIS   FAMILY.      MARTHA   GIBBINS   VISITS   UPTON 

As  George  Gibbins  was  returning  home  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  of  March,  1823,  he  was  attacked  and  robbed. 

Extract  from  the  Birmingham  Chrmiicle,  July  24,  1823. 

STAFFORD   ASSIZES. 

HIGHWAY   ROBBERY. 

William  Bibb,  aged  20  years,  a  native  of  Birmingham,  stood 
capitally  indicted  for  having  committed  a  violent  assault  upon  the 
person  of  George  Gibbins,  Esq.,  on  the  King's  highway,  and  taking 
from  his  person  one  gold  watch,  value  40  guineas,  and  other  property. 

James  Adams,  an  accomplice,  was  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus,  and 
admitted  King's  evidence. 

Mr.  G.  Gibbins,  being  sworn,  stated  that  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
about  a  qiiarter  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  was  going  down 
Hampstead  Road,  in  the  parish  of  Handsworth,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  towards  his  own  house,  and  saw  two  men  sitting  on  a  rail 
before  a  piece  of  waste  groimd ;  it  was  then  moonlight.  One  of  the 
men  wore  a  fustian  jacket,  and  the  other  dark  clothes.  Witness  had 
passed  by  them  a  few  yards,  when  he  received  a  tremendous  blow  on 
the  head,  he  believed  from  a  bludgeon,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
As  he  lay  prostrate,  he  received  a  second  blow  on  the  temples,  and  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  he  became  insensible ;  in 
a  short  time  afterwards  he  recovered,  and  found  himself  alone.  He 
crawled  to  a  neighbouring  house,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  assaulted ;  he  there  found  his  hat,  and  for 
the  first  time  missed  his  watch.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  blood  on 
the  ground  where  witness  had  lain.  The  watch  was  gold  and  engine- 
turned,  with  zig-zag  hands,  with  a  ribbon,  and  gold  seals  attached  to 
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it.  Witness  was  dressed  in  mourning,  with  an  umbrella  under  his 
arm  at  the  time  he  was  assaulted. 

James  Adams,  the  accomplice,  stated  that  he  lived  at  Birmingham ; 
that  about  a  week  before  the  robbery  was  committed  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  that  they  drank  at 
different  public-houses  together  most  nights  that  week.  That  on 
Saturday  morning  the  prisoner  asked  him  to  meet  him  that  night, 
witness  agreed.  Did  not  know  what  he  was  to  meet  him  for,  nor  what 
was  going  to  be  done.  Prisoner  said  he  should  be  sure  to  get  some- 
thing that  night.  Witness  at  nine  o'clock  that  night  was  going  down 
Snow-hill,  in  Birmingham,  when  he  was  met  by  the  prisoner,  who 
asked  him  where  he  was  going?  Witness  replied  'he  did  not  care 
where  he  went  to '.  They  then  went  to  Handsworth,  took  a  seat  upon 
a  rail  in  Hampstead  road,  by  a  piece  of  waste  land ;  this  was  about 
a  quarter  past  ten  at  night ;  the  prisoner  had  a  bludgeon  under  his 
coat,  about  a  foot  long,  and  said  to  witness,  '  By  G — d,  the  first  man 
that  passes,  I'll  knock  him  down.'  They  sat  upon  the  i-ail  a  few 
minutes,  when  two  gentlemen  passed,  and  soon  afterwards  two  more, 
but  the  prisoner  offered  no  violence.  Soon  afterwards  a  gentleman, 
dressed  in  black,  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  passed  by;  the 
prisoner  followed  him,  knocked  him  down  with  the  bludgeon,  and 
struck  him  when  he  lay  on  the  ground.  Witness  was  alarmed  and 
ran  away ;  he  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  prisoner,  and  they 
went  across  some  fields,  and  the  prisoner  showed  witness  a  gold  watch 
which  he  said  he  had  taken  from  the  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Gibbins,  whom  he  had  often  waited  for  with  intent  to  rob  him.  On 
their  return,  the  prisoner  concealed  the  bludgeon  under  ground  near 
Aston  Furnace,  by  a  dead  wall,  and  near  a  pond  of  water,  and  he  sold 
one  of  the  seals  in  Moreland  Street  for  5/-.  .  .  . 

After  further  evidence  and  cross-examination,  the  Jury,  having 
consulted  together  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  a  verdict 
of  Guilty  of  Death. 

BEVINGTON   GIBBINS  TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

Birches  Green,  28th,  3rd  month,  1823. 
My  DEAR  Brother  William, 

I  should  have  written  to  some  of  you  yesterday,  but  as 
George  had  written,  I  thought  it  best  deferred  till  to-day,  and  I  may 
inform  thee  that  he  is  continuing  to  get  on  very  well,  and  intends 
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accompanying  Bnieton  and  myself  to  the  Glass  House  for  a  short 
time  to-day.  One  of  the  robbers  is  in  custody,  and  the  other  expected 
to  be  taken  this  morning,  and  there  seems  little  or  no  doubt  of  these 
being  the  parties  concerned,  and  that  they  had  designedly  been  waiting 
for  George.  What  will  become  of  the  case  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
glad  to  observe  that  he  feels  the  awful  responsibility  of  convicting 
them,  in  the  event  of  the  law  being  enforced,  and  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  appear  as  an  evidence  against  them,  or  in  any  way  to 
promote  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Such  an  outrage  is  deserving 
severe  punishment,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  offenders  properly 
confined,  or  punished  by  hard  labour,  or  in  any  suitable  way  short  of 
the  loss  of  life,  but  I  fear  there  is  no  alternative  and  that  the  result 
must  be  their  liberation.  The  man  in  custody  was  before  the  magistrates 
yesterday,  and  was  remanded  over  till  2nd  day.  Bnieton  and  myself 
have  seen  him.  There  is  another  question  which  the  subject  involves, 
which  is  of  small  consideration  with  George  as  he  does  not  feel  the 
force  of  our  scruples.  Provided  his  oath  is  necessary  to  their  conviction, 
the  accomplishment  of  justice  appears  to  him  of  greater  moment  than 
the  violation  of  a  peculiar  tenet  which  he  does  not  see  the  force  of. 

I  intend  going  to  Banbury  by  mail  to-day,  and  to  be  at  Melin 
Crythan  on  3rd  day  night.  I  have  been  here  every  night,  and  it  has 
been  very  pleasant  to  me  to  have  paid  this  visit  to  dear  Brueton,  who 
has  been  very  kind;  I  feel  a  deep  interest  about  him,  and  the  dear 
children.  Of  course  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  Friend,  and  respect- 
ing and  valuing  as  I  do  the  principles  of  our  Society,  and  even  its 
minor  customs,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  an  attachment  to  externals  as 
well  as  more  important  matters.  But  there  is  something  so  sweet  and 
precious  in  the  dear  creatures,  and  such  a  display  of  affection  and  order, 
that  I  think  no  feeling  mind  can  help  loving  them,  and  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  avoid  it. 

Glass  House. — Brueton,  being  ready  to  leave,  obliged  me  abruptly 
to  break  off  ;  we  expect  James  here  soon,  and  shall  then  receive  what- 
ever information  has  been  obtained.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  I  dined  at 
Bingley  with  other  friends,  and  returned  here  to  accompany  Brueton 
home,  and  he  very  obligingly  wished  to  give  mc  my  own  time,  and  to 
wait  for  me  as  long  as  was  convenient  to  myself  to  stay  with  Friends ; 
in  every  respect  he  has  been  exceedingly  kind  and  attentive.  Yester- 
day afternoon  we  rode  over  to  Handsworth  together,  and  took  tea 
there.     They  are  going  on  with  some  repairs  to  the  house,  and  the 
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garden  wants  brushing  up,  which  I  suppose  George  will  attend  to  as 
ability  and  convenience  suit.  I  went  upstairs  alone  and  thought  the 
rooms  seemed  very  lonely,  particularly  Mother's  and  thine,  which  used 
to  be  so  well  fitted.  I  hope  thou  art  continuing  to  gain  strength  and 
vigour ;  many  kind  inquiries  after  thee  and  Mary.  But  I  must  not 
enlarge,  but  conclude  in  dear  love  to  Joseph  and  Elizabeth,  to  Martha, 
and  to  you  all, 

Thy  truly  affectionate  brother, 

Bevington  Gibbins. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM    GIBBINS. 

Banbury,  31st,  3rd  month,  1823. 

.  .  .  Dear  Martha  is  recovering,  and  is  come  with  us  into  the 
parlour.  She  lies  nicely  with  her  sweet  babe,  who  is  very  quiet  and 
good.  I  need  not  say  Joseph  seems  delighted  with  his  daughter. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mary  on  7th  day ;  she  is  still  very  unwell, 
and  is  much  perplexed  with  her  servants.  I  expect  when  I  get  home 
and  can  receive  her  they  will  come  to  Handsworth,  so  that  it  seems 
needful  for  me  to  get  home,  and  I  hope  to  be  easy  to  leave  Martha 
soon.  I  am  thankful  dear  George  is  better ;  indeed,  that  his  life  was 
spared.  I  assure  thee,  my  dear,  I  look  towards  Handsworth  with 
dread  and  horror ;  this  seems  to  have  made  a  most  awful  impression 
on  my  mind.  I  am  glad  Chivers  is  at  home.  The  particulars 
respecting  dear  George  thou  wilt  have  from  Bevington,  and  dear 
Brueton's  kindness  to  him. 

I  cannot  hear  of  any  servants  at  this  place.  Indeed,  as  I  have  said 
before,  this  is  not  the  time  of  the  year.  I  have  wrote  to  Elizabeth  to 
inquire  the  character  of  a  cook  ;  Sally,  I  expect,  was  asked  at  church 
the  second  time  yesterday.  I  wish  she  could  do  without  being  married 
imtil  I  was  settled  at  home,  and  the  jobs  which  are  now  under  hand 
in  the  house  were  done,  for  on  my  return  home  I  may  expect  some  of 
my  friends  to  see  me.  I  shall  also  hear  Jane's  plans,  if  she  intends 
following  Sally's  example.  Green's  following  I  can  dispense  with  : 
I  hear  he  has  no  intention. 

I  wish  I  could  hear  of  a  tidy  footman.  Accept  of  my  dear  love, 
and  believe  me,  my  dear. 

Thy  anxious,  affectionate  mother, 

M.  Gibbins. 

About  this  time  Martha  Gibbins  was  much  troubled  by 
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the  '  misconduct ',  and  extravagant  mode  of  life  led  by  one 
of  her  sons. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  8th  month,  9th,  1823. 

...  It  affects  me  that  anything  unpleasant  should  be  between 

those  o£  my  family,  all  brought  up  under  the  tender  and  guarded  care 

of  a  most  worthy  and  exemplary  father,  and  I  trust  (though  a  poor 

thing  myself)  that  I  endeavoured  to  instil  into  my  children  religion, 

honour,  and  affection.     Poor has  widely  deviated,  and  not  only 

brought  much  sorrow  on  himself,  but  on  our  family,  and  though 
I  keep  it  all  I  can  to  myself,  yet  my  heart  is  often  in  deep  sorrow, 
and  at  times  it  seems  as  if  it  would  shorten  my  days. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

...  I  hope  in  time  that will  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 

that  has  so  deeply  affected  his  comfort,  and  also  desire  that  he  may 
see  the  wisdom  and  happiness  there  is  in  a  more  contracted  line  of 
business,  and  that  too  eager  a  pursuit  [of  wealth]  is  calculated  to  pierce 
the  heart  with  many  sorrows.  It  is  indeed  a  great  affliction  to  have 
our  dear  children  deviate  from  any  of  our  excellent  principles.  I  do  not, 
I  cannot,  plead  for  either  of  my  children's  deviations ;  both  are  very 
painful  to  me.  George  pleaded  that  he  should  not  think  he  was  doing 
right  to  set  such  a  bad  man  at  liberty ;  that  if  he  committed  any 
desperate  act,  he  should  think  himself  accountable ;  I  know  it  was  a 
source  of  pain  to  George,  more  so  than  I  should  have  thought  probable, 
when  I  see  how  he  departs  from  the  simplicity  he  was  educated  in, 
though  I  fully  believe  his  conduct  morally  is  circumspect  and  honour- 
able. 

Thou  hast  probably  heard  that  Joseph  Lovell  has  left  his  family, 
and  that  his  two  sons  are  going  to  sell  the  household  furniture  to  pay 
off  what  they  can  of  their  father's  debts.  .  ,  .  Ah  !  how  grieved  my 
dear  Elizabeth  would  have  been  !  I  do  not  murmur,  I  dare  not  murmur; 
she  was  taken  from  a  deal  of  sorrow  in  great  mercy ;  but,  my  dear, 
this  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  with  other  perplexing  sorrowful  things 
impairs  my  health,  and  disturbs  the  tranquillity  so  desirable  in 
advancing  years. 

I  am,  my  dear,  even  through  the  tribulated  path  I  have  to  tread, 
thy  affectionate,  anxious  mother. 

M.  G. 
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After  Joseph  Lovell  left  his  family  the  younger  children 
lived  with  their  grandmother  at  Handsworth.  It  was  a 
heavy  responsibihty  for  her,  and  there  is  no  doubt  her  life 
was  shortened  by  the  fatigue  consequent  on  this  arrange- 
ment. Joseph  Lovell  died  in  1842.  No  portx-ait  exists 
either  of  Elizabeth  LoveU  or  of  her  husband. 

GEORGE   GIBBINS   TO   THE   FRIENDS   APPOINTED   TO   DEAL   WITH 

HIM   FOR   TAKING   THE   OATH   DURING   THE   TRIAL 

OF  THE   MAN   WHO   ASSAULTED   HIM. 

Birmingham,  8th  of  9th  month,  1823. 
Dear  Friends, 

Samuel  Lloyd  and  R.  T.  Cadbury. 

You  informed  me  that  you  were  appointed  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting  to  pay  me  a  visit,  in  consequence  of  my  having  a  short  time 
ago  appeared  in  Court  on  oath,  in  order  to  lead  to  the  detection  of 
a  man  who  was  guilty  of  personal  assault  and  robbery,  to  the  endan- 
gering of  my  life,  and  who  from  his  behaviour  during  confinement 
gave  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  case  of  liberation  he  would  still 
have  pursued  the  same  course.  .  .  . 

Of  the  particulars  of  the  case  you  are  already  informed,  and  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  aware  that  the  circumstances  by  which  I  was 
influenced  were  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  my  conduct  was  not 
actuated  either  by  resentment  or  revenge.  I  would  gladly  have  made 
a  sacrifice  could  it  have  been  effectual  in  securing  the  culprit  from 
committing  further  outrage  in  society ;  thus  my  giving  evidence 
appeared  to  me  at  the  time  a  duty  I  had  to  perform,  and  I  can  truly 
say  I  felt  throughout  sincerely  desirous  of  acting  under  proper  motives, 
and  did  pursue  the  course  which  I  then  believed  conscientiously  to  be 
right. 

Were  I  now  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  the  taking  of  an  oath 
would  weigh  with  me  much  more  than  it  did  before.  ...  I  am  at 
the  present  time  far  from  wishing  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  judicial 
swearing,  for  my  departure  from  the  principles  of  Friends  in  this 
respect  has  proved  a  source  of  much  pain  to  my  feelings,  and  brought 
a  burden  upon  my  mind  which  it  will  require  some  time  to  remove. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  again  be  induced  to  deviate  in  like  manner,  and  that 
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with  these  impressions  Friends  will  feel  satisfied  to  treat  with  lenity 
that  deviation  which  cannot  be  recalled. 

I  remain,  your  affectionate  friend, 

George  Gibbins. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

14.  9.  1823. 

.  .  .  Another  thing  that  affects  me  is,  George  is  under  great  distress 
by  being  induced  to  take  the  oath,  in  order  to  commit  the  man  who 
so  abused  him  and  endangered  his  life.  George  is  now  suffering  from 
loss  of  hearing  on  the  side  so  injured  :  he  said  he  would  not  let  him  go 
free,  and  he  found  no  other  way  to  stop  him  from  further  abuses  of 
the  kind,  which  he  said  he  would  be  guilty  of  if  set  at  liberty.  I 
expect  he  will  forfeit  his  membership  for  so  doing.  His  case  is  upon 
the  books.  I  am  only  astonished  to  see  one  making  the  appearance 
George  does,  so  desirous  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  value  his  mem- 
bership ;  and  though  I  can  by  no  means  sanction  the  act  of  so  doing 
(I  mean  taking  the  oath)  yet  I  feel  assured  it  gives  him  deep  distress 
in  having  so  deviated,  and  I  also  know  his  conduct  and  morals  to  be 
circumspect,  few  young  men  more  so.  His  appearance  and  address, 
and  this  last  sorrowful  circumstance  of  committing  the  man,  is  all 
I  think  any  one  can  say  against  George.  Thou  knowest  when  he  was 
a  child  he  was  more  particular  than  most  in  being  guarded  in  his 
words,  and  he  still  remains  so.  I  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  him  speak 
positively,  but  I  must  endeavour  after  reconciliation,  and  wish  the 
discipline  to  be  impartial.  I  don't  wish  to  interfere,  and  say  but  little ; 
yet,  my  dear  Anne,  make  the  case  thine  own,  thou  wouldst  be  anxious 
to  keep  him  in  the  fold,  and  more  especially  when  he  feels  a  love  for 
the  principles  he  has  been  educated  in. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO    ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

10th  month,  1823. 

...  I  have  had  so  many  trials  and  am  not  now  without  a  deal  of 

anxious   thought  about  not   but  he  is  blessed  with  an  ample 

sutBciency  for  every  comfort  in  life.  Oh !  my  dear  child,  I  never 
experienced  any  sorrow  like  what  I  have  had  for  this  last  six  months. 
.  .  .  And  having  Joseph  Lovell's  family  to  take  care  of  is  a  great 
charge  upon  me,  though  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  children.  Those 
who  are  at  school  are  very  happy,  and  are  improving.  Edith  is  with 
Martha  [at  Banbury],  and  will  come  when  she  does  ;  she  is  almost  too 
much  for  my  spirits. 
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MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM    GIBBINS. 

10th  month,  20th,  1823. 
.  .  .  Thy  dear  brother  Thomas  informs  me  of  his  intention  of 
going  to  see  thee  at  Swansea,  which  will  afford  you  reciprocal  pleasure 
after  so  long  a  separation.  Many  have  been  the  occurrences  since  you 
parted;  it  rejoices  me  that  he  is  returned  in  safety  to  his  native  land, 
and  with  the  same  affectionate  heart  as  ever.  His  tender  feelings  on 
thy  account  are  more  than  he  can  express ;  he  thinks  of  the  sufferings 
thou  hast  endured,  and  the  probability  there  seemed  at  one  time  that 
your  farewell  was  likely  to  be  for  ever,  in  this  world. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  11th  month,  21st,  1823. 
My  deau  Anne, 

.  .  .  When  I  take  a  view  of  things  below,  and  reflect  that 
they  will  quickly  pass  over,  it  helps  to  strengthen  my  confidence  in  the 
never-failing  source  of  help.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  under  my 
late  trials ;  and  although  I  shall  ever  have  to  lament  the  cause  from 
which  they  proceeded,  yet  if  eventually  they  are  blessed  I  shall  be 
thankful,  and  I  hope  my  poor  son  is  enabled  to  see,  and  acknowledge, 
his  mis-steps,  and  that  he  will,  like  the  prodigal,  return  to  his  Father 
in  deep  humility,  and  find  mercy. 

Brueton  and  Thomas  talk  of  going  to  see  William  at  Swansea  next 
week.  WQliam  is  better,  and  is  advised  by  the  physician  who  attends 
him  at  Swansea  to  go  to  Bath  before  he  comes  home. 

[After  entering  into  details  of  the  Lovell  family,  she  writes :] 
I  often  think  of  my  dear  daughter  Elizabeth,  poor  thing !  She  is 
happily  released  from  these  sorrows.  .  .  .  Thou  desired  to  know  how 
mj'^  health  was ;  I  have  been  much  better  the  last  few  weeks.  I  have 
a  fire  in  my  bedroom,  and  use  a  deal  of  flannel,  and  keep  myself 
warm.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  these  indulgences.  Now,  my 
dear,  accept  of  that  affectionate  love  which  flows  to  thee, 

From  thy  anxious  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

1st  month,  2nd,  1824. 
My  deae  Anne, 

We  now  begin  another  year,  and  if  it  is  right  to  wish,  I  can 
but  desire  less  trials  may  be  allotted  me  than  in  that  which  is  past ; 
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and  this  I  also  desire  for  my  dear  children,  for  I  cannot  have  a  good 
wish  but  I  unite  you  all  with  me. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Upton,  5th  month,  1824 
...  I  expect  to  find  William  either  at  Banbury  or  at  Eatington. 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  seventeen  months;  I  long  to  do  so.  I  find 
he  is  so  much  better  as  to  do  without  our  servant  Richard,  who  has 
left  him  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  Bevington  is  at  home ;  he 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  an  acknowledged  minister. 
I  believe  what  he  has  to  communicate  is  always  acceptable. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS   GIBBINS   AT   ASTON   GLASS 
WORKS,    BIRMINGHAM. 

Upton,  5th  month,  12th,  1824. 
My  dear  Thomas  and  George, 

I  have  no  news  to  hand  you.  Mary  seems  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  She  is,  after  a  little  walking,  very  tired,  but  I  am  glad 
to  see  her  so  cheerful.  The  situation  is  pleasant ;  the  garden  looks 
delightful.  Samuel  Gumey  is  having  a  wall  taken  down,  so  that  they 
will  have  a  better  view  over  his  premises ;  he  is  very  kind,  and  often 
calls  on  us — indeed,  the  Friends  are  all  so.  I  have  had  visits  from 
most,  if  not  all  around ;  they  are  quite  disposed  to  be  sociable ;  and 
you  know  I  have  not  much  of  stiffness  in  my  nature.  I  did  not  seem 
easy  without  writing  to  you  both,  when  you  were  so  kind  as  to  write  to 
me  at  Banbury,  When  Joseph  left,  he  would  tell  you  how  we  were 
getting  on,  and  I  had  not  time  to  write,  and  you  make  allowance  for 
me.  I  left  my  dear  Martha  comfortable,  and  her  son  Joseph  growing 
nicely,  and  have  since  had  good  accounts  from  Martha  of  them  all. 
I  wish  she  may  not  want  to  get  into  her  house  too  soon ;  however, 
I  have  given  her  much  advice  on  that  subject.  We  came  along  nicely ; 
Joseph  being  with  us  made  it  comfortable.  I  regret  he  and  Elizabeth 
have  left,  and  Edith  Lovell  with  them. 

My  son  Gillett  was  so  kind  to  have  the  coach-house  and  stables  pre- 
pared for  the  carriage  and  horses,  and  a  bed  ready  for  Chivers ;  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  there,  but  said  it  was  nonsense,  and  went  to 
the  Inn.  He  is,  I  consider,  very  uncivil  when  wanted  to  go  out 
anywhere  with  company  that  comes,  which  is  very  unpleasant.  He 
shows  his  dislike  by  his  manner  and  looks  ;  and  I  find  that  he  goes  to 
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a  public-house  to  drink,  though  they  drink  the  same  we  do;  and 
I  expect  he  puts  it  down  in  his  account  with  us.  He  does  nothing 
but  his  carriage  and  horses,  so  that  he  is  not  overdone.  On  Second 
day  he  went  to  Clapham,  to  take  Lucy  Aggs  and  Maria  Shewell; 
returned  home  by  one  o'clock.  I  told  him  before  he  went  I  should 
want  the  carriage  next  day  to  go  to  meeting  at  Plaistow  at  ten  o'clock. 
In  the  evening  Henry  came  home,  and  wanted  a  man  to  go  with  him 
to  R.  Barclay's  to  hold  his  horse.  As  Mary  was  but  poorly  we  did 
not  like  their  man  to  go,  in  case  we  should  want  him  to  send  to  the 
doctor,  so  I  proposed  Chivers  to  be  asked  to  go.  Henry  did  so,  but 
he  said  he  had  his  carriage  to  do.  Now  he  should  have  done  it  before 
that  time,  or  have  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  not  have  made  such  an 
excuse.  Henry  told  him  why  he  did  not  like  his  own  servant  to  be 
from  home;  however,  Henry  said  nothing,  but  took  his  own  man. 
I  do  very  much  wish  we  could  get  a  more  civil,  industrious,  tidy- 
looking  man,  after  my  return  home.  .  .  . 

S.  Lovell  recommends  Thornbury  School  for  William  [Lovell]  ;  says 
his  wife  is  particularly  careful  of  the  children.  I  have  desired  her 
to  obtain  his  terms  and  let  me  know.  I  think  this  school  is  not  far 
from  Bristol.  Will  one  of  you  give  my  dear  love  to  my  dear  Brueton, 
and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  I  had  better  do  when  I  have  S.  Lo veil's 
reply  as  to  terms.  He  can  better  judge,  and  I  will  let  you  know. 
The  child  must  go  to  some  school,  and  Cousin  S.  Lovell  does  not 
propose  to  keep  him  longer  than  his  vacation.  .  .  . 

I  saw  Elizabeth  Fry  for  ten  minutes ;  she  is  very  poorly  and  is  gone 
to  Blackheath ;  and  the  family  have  left  home  while  the  house  goes 
under  considerable  repair.  She  expressed  much  gratitude  for  our 
kindness,  and  inquired  kindly  after  you  all,  and  regretted  not  having 
a  house  to  invite  me  to  now.  I  have  only  been  to  S.  Gumey's  to 
speak  to  her,  and  to  Plaistow  Meeting  once  since  we  came.  Henry 
tells  me  he  can  send  this.  I  must  not  say  more  than  my  dearest  love 
to  you  all,  my  dear  sons,  and  remain  your  truly  affectionate  mother, 
who  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

ELIZA    GIBBINS   TO   HER   HUSBAND   JAMES    GIBBINS. 

5th  month,  24th,  1824. 
My  beloved  James, 

Feeling  as  I  do  the  great  uncertainty  of  my  life,  I  shall  be 
most  easy  to  express  my  wishes  respecting  my  dear  children  in  this 
L 
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way,  rather  than  excite  painful  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  a  most 
affectionate  husband. 

It  is  my  earnest  request  that  these  tender  pledges  of  our  mutual 
affection  should  have  a  guarded  education,  and  be  brought  up  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  religious  principles.  Many  are  my  anxious 
fears  on  account  of  my  dear  children,  yet  I  know  that  the  Almighty 
is  all-sufficient,  and  that  He  can  alone  preserve  them  from  every  snare, 
and  should  it  be  His  will  thus  early  to  deprive  them  of  the  care  of 
a  tender  mother,  I  humbly  trust  that  in  His  goodness  He  will  raise  up 
earthly  protectors,  who  will  in  a  degree  supply  the  place  of  a  fond 
parent,  and  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  important  charge.  Think  not, 
my  beloved  James,  that  I  am  unmindful  of  thee,  for  thou  hast  largely 
shared  my  affectionate  sympathy  ;  thou  hast  been  deeply  afflicted,  but 
be  encouraged  to  hold  fast  thy  faith  and  confidence.  Be  willing  to 
act  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  thy  own  conscience ;  thou  knowest 
what  is  right,  and  1  humbly  trust  thou  wilt  be  strengthened  to  perform 
thy  part  faithfully. 

MARTHA  GIBBINS   TO  THOMAS  GIBBINS,  AT  ASTON  GLASS  WORKS. 

Upton,  5th  month,  28th,  1824 
My  dear  Thomas, 

I  should  have  written  to  thee  before  this,  but  my  time  is 
so  taken  up  with  Mary,  who  likes  to  have  me  much  with  her  in  her 
room ;  this  and  company  have  prevented  me.  Mary  is  going  on 
remarkably  well,  and  her  little  girl  also,  and  now  I  hope  to  attend 
some  of  the  meetings.  I  have  only  attended  one  on  5th  day  morning, 
and  returned  home  to  dinner;  in  coming  back  I  called  to  see  dear 
Eliza,  and  James  if  he  had  been  at  home,  but  he  was  not.  I  think  it 
long  before  I  see  him.  Elizabeth  came  to  call  upon  me  one  day  with 
her  sister  Tunstall.  I  propose  going  to  spend  a  day  with  them  at  my 
son  James's.  My  daughter  Elizabeth  has  not  been  able  to  attend 
a  meeting;  she  is  very  poorly,  and  I  advised  her  not.  I  saw  the 
dear  children  ;  they  are  and  look  well,  and  are  lovely  children. 

Rachel  Lloyd  called  yesterday  with  two  of  her  nieces,  but  I  have 
not  seen  many  Birmingham  Friends  ;  Bevington  was  at  Plaistow 
yesterday  morning,  and  came  with  us  after  to  dinner,  and  we  had 
a  many  friends  then  and  during  the  day.  Elizabeth  Joseph  Fry  is  at 
Brighton  for  her  health ;  she  is  thought  better,  but  continues  very 
delicate.  Their  house  is  undergoing  a  great  repair,  so  that  no  company 
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is  received  there ;  most  i£  not  all  the  family  are  from  home.    I  believe 
the  single  Elizabeth  Fry  entertains  aU  their  and  her  own  company 


MAETHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS   GIBBINS. 

Upton,  5  th  month,  1824. 

...  I  believe  it  has  been  so  far  an  interesting  Yearly  Meeting. 
I  have  let  M.  Knight  go  most  days,  being  desirous  that  if  I  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity,  she  should  not  be.  I  have  been  much 
concerned  to  find,  both  by  my  dear  William's  and  thy  account,  that 
he  gets  but  little  forward  of  late ;  the  frequent  changes  we  experience 
in  the  weather  are  doubtless  one  great  cause,  and  most  sincerely  do  1 
look  to  settled  warm  weather  to  restore  him.  We  cannot  expect  his 
strength  to  return  all  at  once ;  indeed,  I  fear  it  never  will  be  what  it 
has  been. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  on  2nd  day  ;  on  3rd  and  4th  and  5th  days 
I  attended  the  meetings  again  ...  1  dined  one  day  at  Thomas 
Newman's  ;  took  tea  at  Cousin  Timothy  Bevington's,  next  at  Cousin 
Richard  Bevington's.  .  .  We  have  company  coming,  which  M.  Knight 
is  to  see  to.  As  no  company  has  been  introduced  to  Mary  yet,  I  have 
seen  but  few  of  my  Birmingham  friends,  and  have  not  met  with  one 
at  any  place  except  meeting.  Mary  and  her  little  girl  are  going  on 
well.  1  had  the  like  account  of  Martha  and  her  little  boy,  though  she 
tells  me  she  does  not  think  he  will  be  as  good  and  quiet  a  child  as  little 
Martha  was.     Mary's  child  is  not  yet  named.^  .  .  . 

I  think  Chivers  has  conducted  himself  more  pleasantly  of  late. 
I  have  got  Henry  to  give  him  his  orders ;  Henry  has  not  yet  heard  of 
a  man  likely  to  suit  us,  and  I  think  we  had  better  go  on  this  year  as  it 
is,  unless  we  should  hear  of  a  desirable  one,  or  anything  more  un- 
pleasant occurs.  We  know  he  takes  care  of  the  horses,  carriage,  and 
himself.  I  am  sorry,  though  not  surprised,  to  find  that  Frederick  is 
disposed  to  drink  and  visit  the  tavern  ;  it  is  very  objectionable  having 
that  house  so  near  us.  1  have  frequently  seen  Chivers  go  that  road, 
and  stay,  when  1  thought  he  could  have  no  business.  1  never  would 
fix  on  a  house  so  near  temptation  again,  and  I  think  Greens  do  very 
wrong  to  encourage  servants  who  have  great  plenty  at  home.  Our 
servants  drink  too  much  beer  at  home,  and  there  is  another  thing  1  am 
fearful  about  in  our  house,  which  is  that  it  will  be  found  in  winter  too 

'  Martha  Lucy  (afterwards  wife  of  Thomas  Pease  of  Bristol). 
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cold  and  damp  for  our  dear  William.  I  do  find  it  so  myself,  and 
unless  we  keep  great  fires  I  could  not  bear  it,  and  even  with  great  tires 
some  of  the  rooms  are  very  cold ;  the  house  is  pleasantly  situated,  but 
it  has  a  many  disadvantages  for  winter  comforts. 

I  think  I  must  not  intrude  on  thy  time  longer.  I  wish  to  hear  if 
dear  William  is  got  to  Eatington  and  how  he  is.  He  intends  going 
to  Banbury,  which  will  be  very  pleasant  to  Martha  ;  and  wherever  he 
is,  I  shall  make  a  point  to  see  him  when  I  return  home,  which  will  be 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  Mary  to  g' ve  me  up.  I  expect  I  shall  find  some 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  .  .  . 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  good  accounts  from  thee  and  my  dear 
George  soon,  how  you  are  and  how  you  go  on.  I  left  everything  as 
comfortable  as  I  could  do.  We  have  been  out  but  very  little ;  I  have 
not  been  to  visit  one  Friend  here  yet,  but  hope  not  to  be  much  longer 
absent  from  home. 

With  sincere  love  to  both  dear  George  and  thyself, 
I  remain  and  feel  myself, 

Your  deeply  interested  mother, 

Martha  Gibbins. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS   GIBBINS,    AT   BIRMINGHAM. 

Upton,  6th  month,  11th,  1824. 
My  deau  Thomas, 

The  kind  interest  thou  takes  to  inform  me  of  many  things 
is  pleasant ;  first,  that  of  my  dear  William's  improved  health,  which 
is  also  confirmed  by  my  niece  Martha,  and  my  dear  daughter  who 
met  thee  at  Eatington ;  she  tells  me  his  joints  are  still  swelled, 
and  that  when  he  sits  up  long  together  his  back  is  weak  and  painful, 
but  that  he  is  improved  very  much,  and  she  thinks  Eatington  air  and 
his  getting  out  will  do  much ;  indeed,  he  feels  the  good  effects  of  it. 
She  expects  him  also  at  Banbury  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  he 
will  return  to  Eatington  for  their  Meeting,  and  after  return  to  her 
again.  These  changes  I  hope  will  be  very  serviceable  to  him.  I  feel 
his  amendment  a  great  pleasure,  and  we  cannot  expect  his  strength 
will  return  very  soon,  when  we  consider  how  ill  he  has  been  so  long. 
I  hope  he  will  not  suffer  by  parting  with  Richard,  who  has  been 
a  faithful  servant  to  him,  and  he  has  also  been  a  most  excellent 
master.  I  wish  1  may  get  one  like  Richard.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  see  the  one  I  wrote  to  thee  about.     Mary's  nurse  was  called 
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away  last  First  day,  so  that  I  cannot  leave  until  her  nursemaid  comes, 
who  is  expected  next  week ;  then  I  hope  to  see  the  youth.  I  don't 
wish  Chivers  to  know  anything  of  it,  for  I  don't  think  much  good 
can  be  done  while  he  is  with  us.  I  hear  that  he  regularly  goes  to 
a  public-house  near  Henry's  every  day  to  smoke,  and  have  some 
porter,  and  one  day  took  Henry's  man,  who  had  not  been  used  to  it, 
so  that  it  made  his  head  bad  all  day ;  but  he  is  a  steady  man,  and 
I  don't  find  that  he  has  been  again.  I  cannot  tax  Chivers  with  it 
without  bringing  these  servants  into  disgrace,  but  I  find  he  tells  them 
he  smokes  every  night  in  some  of  our  out-buildings ;  I  know  he  did 
sometimes  in  our  kitchen,  and  I  smelled  it  in  the  parlour,  and  com- 
pany that  I  had  with  me  observed  how  unpleasant  it  was,  and  I  spoke 
to  the  cook  about  it,  and  I  expect  she  told  Chivers.  But  it  is  a  bad 
precedent  to  other  servants,  and  smoking  leads  to  drinking.  The  beer 
is  not  so  good  here  as  our  beer,  but  it  is  such  as  we  all  drink,  and  he 
has  nothing  but  his  two  horses  and  carriage  to  take  care  of,  so  that  his 
work  is  trifling,  and  the  example  to  the  servants  he  is  with  is  un- 
pleasant. As  to  Frederick,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  frequents  the 
tavern,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  accusing  him  of  it  without  bringing 
others  into  censure,  so  that  it  is  better  to  part  quietly  than  do  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  he  has  been  with  us  as  I  am  from  home, 
but  he  came  the  day  my  daughter  Gillett  left  Handsworth  last  time. 
Faithful  servants  are  very  valuable,  and  without  such  a  house  is  never 
safe,  and  you  cannot  leave  it  with  that  ease  which  is  desirable. 
I  want  to  go  to  see  Eliza  and  James,  but  I  cannot  leave  Mary  until 
her  nursemaid  comes.     After  I  have  paid  them  a  visit  I  shall  long  to 

see  my  dear  William,  be  where  he  may,  and  then  to  get  home 

My  dear  love  to  Brueton  and  his  family,  and  George  when  he  comes 
home ;  he  seldom  goes  out.  Elizabeth  kindly  offers  to  have  Martha 
[Lovell]  with  her  during  some  part  of  the  vacation,  but  it  is  a  six 
weeks'  one.  If  Cousin  S.  Lovell  can  bave  Martha  and  William 
during  their  vacations  I  think  it  will  be  better,  but  I  would  by  no 
means  prevent  Cousin  S.  Lovell  taking  a  situation  she  has  a  prospect  of 
in  a  Friend's  family,  and  therefore  until  I  hear  again  I  cannot  fix ; 
these  things,  my  dear  Thomas,  bring  a  great  burden  on  my  mind ; 
yet  I  wish  to  do  my  part  by  the  dear  motherless  children.  .  .  . 
I  must  conclude  with  every  feeling  of  affection,  and  desires  to  do 
right  in  any  station  which  is  allotted  me. 

Thy  tender  and  anxious  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 
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MABTHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS    GIBBINS,    AT   ASTON    GLASS 
WORKS,    BIRMINGHAM. 

Stepney  Green,  23rd  of  6tli  montli,  1824. 
My  deae  Thomas, 

I  am  obliged  by  the  interest  thou  hast  in  regard  to 
Frederick's  conduct,  which  is  shameful,  and  I  hope  when  he  goes 
from  us  he  will  not  apply  for  a  character,  for  who  dare  recommend 
such  a  one  into  any  family  ?  I  have  had  many  times  an  idea  that  he 
was  loitering  his  time  away,  and  often  went  in  the  field  and  garden 
after  him  to  my  own  inconvenience,  when  he  was  sure  to  make  some 
excuse,  and  though  not  satisfactory  to  me,  I  don't  like  to  accuse 
servants  of  doing  wrong  unless  I  am  sure.  However,  there  is  now 
sufficient  proof  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  servant  fit  for  us,  nor  to  be 
depended  upon  day  or  night.  It  made  me  anxious  to  have  all  the 
servants  in  bed  before  the  family  retired,  and  to  see  that  they  and 
the  house  were  left  safe ;  but  my  health  and  strength  would  soon  give 
way  if  I  were  to  sit  up  late,  one  night  after  another.  I  could  not  do 
it.  I  have  not  the  key  of  my  desk  with  me  which  contains  the  book 
with  the  servants'  time  of  coming  in  it,  but  as  Frederick  has  a  copy 
thou  canst  get  it  from  him,  it  being  an  agreement  between  us,  and  the 
matter  thou  wilt  please  to  settle  any  way  thou  thinks  desirable ;  but 
thou  judgest  quite  right  to  have  him  finish  the  brewing,  and  before  he 
goes  he  should  give  an  account  of  the  plate,  and  those  things  imder 
his  care.  If  he  were  to  clean  the  outside  of  the  windows  it  might  be 
well,  if  they  want  it,  as  Edward  North  could  not  get  on  a  ladder  to 
do  them,  but  Jane  will  know  if  that  is  needful  or  not ;  and  this  I  am 
sure,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  whatever  thou  doest  in  regard 
to  Frederick,  for  he  is  by  no  means  fit  for  us,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  trouble.  Edward  North  had  better  sleep  in  the  house  when  he 
leaves,  and  clean  boots  and  knives.  I  do  think  Edward  may  be 
depended  on,  though  he  may  know  of  things  amongst  them  he  doesn't 
like  to  tell,  lest  he  should  get  blame.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  man- 
servant that  is  likely,  but  I  dare  say  we  shall ;  I  wish  we  could  have 
two  fresh  men-servants  if  we  could  get  good  ones.  Chivers  is  noted 
for  being  uncivil  in  many  instances,  and  I  have  used  the  carriage  but 
very  little ;  indeed  I  have  been  much  confined  to  Mary  and  the  house 
since  I  came,  for  Mary  does  not  go  out,  nor  does  she  like  me  to ;  this 
is  my  only  visit,  except  one  day  a  little  time  at  Samuel  Gurney's; 
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Friends  are  continually  inviting  me.  I  expect  to  see  Mary  here  for 
me  to-morrow ;  I  wish  I  could  leave  Upton  early  next  week  so  as  to 
leave  her  comfortable,  but  I  fear  I  shall  have  some  difficulty ;  how- 
ever, I  hope  I  shall  get  to  Banbury  during  next  week,  and  if  thou 
thinks  it  is  needful  on  account  of  Frederick  I  would  return  home  from 
Banbury  directly,  though  I  had  intended  spending  a  little  time  with 
William,  be  where  he  may.  It  is  six  months  since  I  saw  him,  and 
I  expect  he  will  be  at  Eatington  or  with  Joseph  and  Martha,  but 
I  shall  like  thy  sentiments  respecting  it.  I  don't  wish  to  be  so  much 
from  home,  but  as  I  am  circumstanced  in  having  so  large  a  family  in 
different  parts,  and  as  I  wish  to  attend  to  all  impartially,  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  do  otherwise,  and  therefore  it  is  needful  I  should  have 
confidential  servants,  and  I  am  sure  I  had  rather  have  no  carriage  than 
have  so  uncivil  a  man,  and  indolent  also.  I  think  the  milkman  had 
better  have  the  grass  in  the  field  ;  I  think  he  gave  £10  lO*.  Od.  for  it 
in  former  years.  In  regard  to  coals,  they  were  so  very  bad  last  year, 
I  had  rather  decline  making  any  engagement ;  they  did  not  give  heat 
to  cook  properly,  and  were  very  dusty,  and  I  consider  they  were 
expensive  coals  for  us.  I  hope  dear  George  will  return  safe  by  the 
steam-packet,  and  by  his  account  to  me  he  enjoys  his  visit,  and  it  is 
very  right  he  should  have  a  little  relaxation ;  I  wish  he  would  see  the 
impropriety  of  sleeping  by  the  fire  at  night ;  that  and  his  lying  so 
in  the  morning  is  very  objectionable,  as  it  disarranges  regularity,  and 
has  its  attendant  bad  consequences.  I  am  sure  I  much  desire  every 
comfort  in  my  house  for  my  dear  children,  while  my  life  is  spared 
amongst  them.  I  know  the  ideas  of  those  whose  days  are  fast  de- 
clining and  the  young  and  strong  are  very  different.  I  feel  my  own 
weakness  many  ways ;  I  have  not  been  well  for  the  last  week.  I 
expect  it  proceeds  from  cold ;  my  head  and  ear  are  much  affected  with 
pain ;  some  days  it  is  better,  others  not  so  well ;  to-day  I  am  in 
a  good  deal  of  pain  in  my  ear.  .  .  . 

Dear  Eliza  and  her  fine  baby  are  doing  very  comfortably.  .  .  .  She 
and  James  have  a  lovely  family.  My  dear  love  to  Brueton  and  his 
dear  children,  and  with  thyself,  I  conclude, 

Thy  affectionate,  obliged  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 
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MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS   GIBBINS,    AT    BIRMINGHAM. 

Upton,  6th  month,  28th,  1824. 
My  DEAR  Thomas, 

I  am  obliged  to  thee  for  writing  to  me  so  soon ;  it  will  give 
me  a  better  opportunity  to  form  my  plans  as  far  as  Banbury,  after 
which  I  shall  be  more  able  to  do  so,  when  I  see  Martha  and  hear 
where  William  is ;  but  though  thou  dost  not  wish  to  hasten  me  home 
on  account  of  Frederick,  but  will,  I  know,  do  all  thou  canst  to  arrange 
for  my  comfort,  which  I  feel  a  great  relief,  and  it  is  very  kind,  yet 
should  anything  occur,  and  thou  wilt  inform  me,  I  will  be  with  you 
in  a  few  days.  When  I  leave  Upton  I  shall  be  on  the  road,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  go  with  James  and  M.  Knight  next  5th  day  to 
Leighton,  and  spend  6th  day  with  my  relations  there,  who  are  very 
desirous  to  see  me,  particularly  my  sister  Bassett.  .  .  .  George  Lovell 
expects  to  be  in  Birmingham  in  two  or  three  weeks,  when  he  has 
passed  his  examination.  I  have  now  received  a  pressing  letter  to  stay 
over  1st  day  at  Leighton,  but  I  feel  more  desirous  of  getting  to 
Banbury  on  7th  day,  yet  I  cannot  fix  until  I  get  there,  nor  must 
I  say  anything  about  it  to  Mary,  who  does  not  like  my  leaving  her. 
I  have  been  but  very  little  out  amongst  the  Friends ;  she  is  so  un- 
willing to  have  me  go  without  her,  and  as  her  infant  is  dependent 
on  her,  she  cannot  leave  it  long.  She  was  at  meeting  yesterday,  and 
it  slept  all  the  time,  and  both  Mary  and  her  baby  are  very  nicely. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  man-servant  likely  to  suit  in  Frederick's  place ; 
dost  thou  think  it  would  be  well  to  ask  James  Pearson,  or  William 
Shorthouse  or  his  wife,  if  that  man  is  at  liberty  who  lived  with 
William  Shorthouse,  and  who  applied  to  us  when  we  wanted 
a  house-servant,  after  we  had  engaged  Frederick.  R.  Shorthouse 
spoke  highly  of  him  to  me ;  but  they  had  not  then  quite  decided 
whether  or  not  to  part  with  him  :  at  least  William  Shorthouse,  who 
was  sitting  by,  did  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  so  that  I  did 
not  like  to  interfere.  I  have  reason  to  think  he  would  be  a  desirable 
servant  if  at  liberty.  My  dear  love  to  Brueton ;  I  am  glad  to  hear 
himself  and  family  are  well.  I  often  see  children  which  put  me  in 
mind  of  his  dear  children.  Elizabeth  Joseph  Fry  is  considered  out  of 
danger,  and  getting  better.  They  are  still  at  Brighton.  I  delivered 
thy  message  of  love  to  her  sister ;  she  and  Sally  Fry  took  tea  wth  us, 
for  Mary  was  not  willing  for  me  to  go  to  spend  the  day  with  them, 
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which  E.  Fry  had  proposed.  She  spoke  of  our  kindness  to  them  with 
gratitude ;  she  is  a  good  Httle  woman.  Whatever  thou  dost  respecting 
the  milkman  having  the  grass  will  be  right.  I  hope  my  dear  George 
is  safe  returned  home,  and  has  had  an  agreeable  journey ;  please  to 
give  my  dear  love  to  him  ;  I  shall  write  to  him  ere  long,  and  was 
obliged  for  his  letter.  I  have  been  very  bad  with  pain  in  my  head, 
face,  and  ear,  but  it  is  now,  I  hope,  going  off  and  is  easy.  Farewell, 
in  great  haste,  my  dear  Thomas.     I  feel  and  am, 

Thy  truly  anxious,  affectionate  mother, 

M.  GlBBINS. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS    GIBBINS,    AT   BIRMINGHAM. 

Banbury,  13th,  7th  month,  1824. 
My  dear  Thomas, 

I  wrote  to  my  dear  son  George  last,  and  therefore  now 
address  myself  to  thee,  to  tell  thee  we,  that  is,  our  dear  WilHam,  my 
kind  niece  Martha  Bevington,  Martha  Knight,  and  myself  intend  to 
go  to  Eatington  to  tea  next  7th  day,  and  to  stay  until  the  following 
4th  day,  when  we  intend  to  be  at  Handsworth  to  tea  by  5  o'clock  or 
before,  so  that  thou  wilt  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  the  servants,  Ann 
and  Jane ;  the  former  will  have  anything  in  the  house  that  will  do 
for  supper  J  and  Jane  will  have  the  beds  ready;  please  to  tell  her 
William's  room  next  thy  room,  and  to  have  one  of  the  mattresses 
from  the  Green-room  bed,  and  put  it  on  the  top.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  she  will  see  that  all  is  well  aired,  as  she  sleeps  in  the  rooms  herself 
when  not  used,  t«  keep  them  so.  She  will  also  make  up  the  spare 
attic  bed  for  M.  Knight,  and  my  bed  also.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  thee 
to  tell  them  when  thou  returns  home,  as  they  will  like  to  prepare 
the  things  accordingly.  If  the  day  should  be  wet,  we  should  want 
a  fire  in  the  breakfast  parlour  for  William ;  but  if  not,  it  would  be 
better  without.  I  wanted  to  know  if  Frederick  is  gone,  or  if  you  had 
seen  after  any  other  man-servant. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  our  dear  William  so  far  restored  to  us,  but  it 
will  require  very  great  caution  for  some  months  to  come ;  a  little  over- 
exertion either  of  body  or  mind  would  undo  all  that  has  been  done ; 
indeed,  I  should  not  wonder  at  its  bringing  on  a  rapid  decline.  He 
is  still  in  very  delicate  health,  though  his  spirits  are  good.  My  son 
Gillett  was  gone  to  London  before  we  came ;  he  is  expected  home  on 
5th  day.     On  6th,  if  the  day  is  fine,  we  thought  of  going  to  Brailes, 
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and  seeing  them,  coming  back  in  the  evening.  Sister  Gillett  has  not 
been  so  well  since  her  paralytic  attack,  and  the  death  of  their  son 
Charles  was  a  great  trial  to  them ;  their  son  William  was  there ;  he 
is  better,  but  far  from  well. 

My  dear  William,  Martha  and  my  kind  niece  unite  with  me  in 
very  dear  love  to  you  all — Brueton,  George,  and  thyself,  I  am 
pleased  to  find  Cousin  E.  Bowly  is  going  on  well,  and  I  hope  the  dear 
children  will  have  the  measles  favourably.  I  have  heard  that  this 
has  been  the  case  in  most  places,  and  it  is  a  complaint  that  has  been 
very  prevalent.  I  know  dear  Brueton  will  be  anxious  about  them, 
and  I  have  affectionately  thought  much  of  him  and  them. 

Now,  my  dear  Thomas,  I  affectionately  bid  thee  farewell,  and  remain, 
thy  sincere,  anxious  mother, 

Martha  Gibbins. 

PS.  by  Wm.  Gibbins. — Please  to  give  my  dear  love  to  brother 
Brueton,  and  say  I  am  obliged  for  his  kind  letter  of  the  10th  inst. 
The  present  will  inform  you  that  it  is  mother^s  intention  to  leave 
Banbury  for  Eatington  on  the  17th,  and  to  return  home  on  the  21st, 
to  tea.  It  is  my  intention  to  accompany  her.  Please  also  to  give 
Martha's  love  to  Brueton,  and  say  she  is  much  obliged  for  a  sucking- 
pig,  which  came  in  very  excellent  order  on  1st  day  morning,  and 
I  may  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Martha  of  its  goodness.  The  man 
waits  to  take  this,  therefore  adieu. — W.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

Handsworth,  9th  month,  9th,  1824. 
You  have  heard  of  the  awful  storm  which  was  permitted  to  be 
so  destructive  at  my  dear  Bevington's  works,^  and  I  am  sure  your 
sympathy  would  be  excited  on  his  behalf. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

11th  month,  12th,  1824. 
My  DBAE  Anne, 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  send  thee,  but  a  large 
portion  of  love,  with  a  cake  for  my  dear  grandchildren,  thinking  the 
elder  will  not  suppose  themselves  too  much   of  men  and  women  to 

'  This  alludes  to  an  inundation  of  some  part  of  the  Chemical  Works. 
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partake  with  the  younger.  I  unite  them  altogether  in  this  small  token 
of  my  love.  I  have  had  a  poor  account  of  my  beloved  Martha's  baby 
from  Joseph  yesterday,  and  I  may  expect  every  day  to  hear  that  the 
Almighty  who  gave  him  to  them  has  seen  meet  to  take  him  to  Him- 
self. ...  I  hope  thou  wilt  tell  thy  dear  children  how  their  nice 
cutting  out  was  admired  ;  such  horses  and  trees  that  even  Handsworth 
cannot  boast  of.  It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  me  to  see  both  parents 
and  children. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

MARRIAGE    OF   BRUETON    GIBBINS   TO   ELIZA   LUCY   LEONARD. 
ILLNESS   OF   J.    A,    GILLEIT 

EXTRACT   FROM   DIARY   OF   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

First  month,  26th,  1825. 
Went  to  Lichfield  to-day  to  attend  the  marriage  of  my  brother 
Brueton  and  E.  L.  Leonard,  which  was  conducted  very  quietly,  and 
I  thought  in  the  meeting  there  were  times  of  sweet  solemn  silence, 
when  the  mind  was  enabled  to  look  up  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and 
to  crave  His  blessings  upon  the  acts  of  men.  To  feel  His  presence 
on  such  an  occasion  would  indeed  be  a  precious  sanction,  incomparably 
more  precious  than  heaps  of  gold  or  worldly  honours. 

It  appears  that  Thomas  Gibbins  returned  from  Brazil 
about  1823.  He  went  into  partnership  with  Bevington 
Gibbins,  in  the  Melin  Crythan  Chemical  Works,  Neath, 
in  1825. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  2nd  mo.,  1st,  1835. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Thomas  and  my  kind  niece  [Martha  Bevington]  talk  of 
going  next  week,  but  the  day  is  not  fixed.  I  am  sorry  to  part  with 
both  of  them,  but  I  do  fully  believe  the  change  will  be  productive 
of  many  advantages  to  my  beloved  son  Thomas. 

EXTRACTS    FROM   THE    DIARY    OF   WILLIAM    GIBBINS. 

2nd  month,  3rd  and  4th,  1825. — Two  very  pleasant  days,  in  which 
I  have  valued  the  charms  and  delights  of  female  society,  and  wished 
myself  so  happy  as  to  be  in  possession  of  one  to  whose  comforts 
I  might  contribute,  and  whose  welfare  I  might  do  the  utmost  in  my 
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power  to  promote.  I  am  persuaded  that  marriage  is  a  state  capable 
of  affording  the  greatest  quantum  of  temporal  happiness. 

2nd  month,  9th,  1825.— What  scene  is  that  which  this  evening 
has  witnessed  ?  and  why  has  it  so  powerfully  acted  upon  the  feelino-s, 
and  even  now  continues  to  do  so,  and  to  make  me  in  the  midst  of 
friends  feel  solitary?  I  have  this  evening  parted  with  one  of 
the  best  of  brothers  [Thomas],  and  one  of  the  kindest  of  friends. 
May  the  Almighty  protect  him  from  all  evil,  preserve  him  from 
all  danger,  and  give  him  strength  in  moments  of  weakness.  But 
I  cannot  express  the  ardency  of  my  desires  for  his  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare.  We  have  long  known  and  loved  each  other,  and  been  united 
as  brothers  in  heart,  though  often  widely  separated;  and  therefore 
unable  to  benefit,  as  each  desired,  by  the  other's  society.  I  suppose, 
however,  it  is  all  for  the  best ;  we  have  each  our  sphere  of  usefulness. 
My  very  dear  cousin  [Martha  Bevington],  friend,  nurse,  and  com- 
panion, is  also  gone ;  and  I  feel  the  loss  of  her  cheerful  society ;  she 
will,  however,  soon,  I  hope,  return  amongst  us.  To  her  I  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  and  friendship  which  I  can  never  pay.  I  may  be  always 
sensible  of  my  obligations  to  her,  but  never  able  to  discharge  them. 
Still,  I  will  do  my  best,  and  hope  in  future  life  it  may  be  my  happi- 
ness to  reciprocate  her  many  acts  of  affection  and  love. 

2nd  month,  10th,  1825. — Many  times  this  day  has  the  solitary  state 
been  mine.  I  have  felt  alone  indeed.  I  have  been  secluded  in  order  the 
more  to  value  my  friends  by  a  retrospect  of  their  past  kindness, 
and  the  more  sensibly  to  become  aware  of  my  obligations  to  both  of 
them. 

2nd  month,  14th,  1825. — Paid  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  my  brother 
and  sister  Brueton  on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage.  May  health, 
humility,  and  happiness  be  their  portion,  surrounded  by  so  many 
unnumbered  blessings. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  2nd  month,  11th,  1825. 
How  art  thou,  my  dear?  I  wish  I  could  know  that  thou  hadst 
not  so  much  upon  thee.  I  dare  say  thy  Lucy  does  all  she  can  to  help 
her  dear  mother.  Tell  her  I  love  her  for  it.  My  son  Thomas  and  my 
niece  Martha  Bevington  left  for  Swansea  last  4th  day,  and  I  hope 
are  safe  there.     We  seem  to  miss  Thomas  and  Martha.     William, 
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I  think,  improves  in  his  health  and  is  very  cheerful.  He  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  and  I  feel  thankful  in  having  such  a  son.  William, 
Edith,  and  Martha  Lovell  desire  love  to  you.  Martha  Lovell  is 
i-eading  while  I  am  writing,  so  do  not  wonder  if  I  write  strangely, 
but  I  hope  ever  to  express  myself  so  as  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  sign 
as  I  now  can  in  sincerity, 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS   GIBBINS,    AT   MELIN   CRYTHAN. 

Handsworth,  22nd,  3rd  month,  1825. 
My  dear  beloved  Thomas, 

I  wrote  my  dear  Bevington  a  letter  or  more,  and  have 
received  no  reply ;  therefore  I  feel  desirous  to  send  thee  a  few  lines. 
I  do  not  take  either  of  your  silences  unkind ;  I  am  convinced  you  have 
had  much  on  your  minds.  .  .  . 

Our  dear  William  is  improving ;  the  fine  weather  suits  him  most ; 
when  it  is  otherwise  he  feels  pains  about  him.  He  employs  himself 
in  reading,  writing,  and  in  seeing  to  the  gardeners,  and  his  oversight 
in  regard  to  their  getting  forward  is  considerable.  After  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  our  friends  are  gone,  we  intend  to  have  our  house 
coloured  on  the  outside,  for  it  now  looks  dismal,  and  the  inside  is  to 
be  made  a  little  more  decent.  We  expect  Sarah  Lowe  [afterwards  wife 
of  Joseph  Gibbins]  to  spend  two  weeks  with  us  after ;  her  father  and 
mother  intend  coming  for  a  few  days,  and  I  expect  they  will  go  to 
Birches  Green.  We  dined  at  Cousin  Jeffry's  when  we  were  at 
Eatington ;  my  daughter  Lucy  [Brueton  Gibbins's  second  wife]  was 
pleased  with  her  visit  to  Banbury  and  Eatington.  I  expect  Martha 
[Lovell]  is  in,  or  about  going  to,  London  to  attend  the  Islington  Road 
School  by  appointment.  Lucy  was  much  pleased  with  her  new  uncle 
[W"  Bevington]  and  he  with  his  niece  ;  she  liked  his  hospitality  and 
the  rural  simplicity.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  tell  thee ; 
thou  knowest  Robert  Howard  and  Rachel  Lloyd  appeared  at  our  last 
Monthly  Meeting.  I  am  truly  glad  my  dear  son  Joseph  is  so  much 
relieved  by  having  his  tooth  taken  out  in  London,  for  he  suffered  so 
much  pain  it  was  sorrowful  to  see  him.  He  has  now  a  bad  cold, 
otherwise  I  hope  he  would  have  recovered  his  good  looks  before  he 
left  Handsworth ;  however,  there  is  no  doubt  but  his  kind  wife  will 
nurse  him  up. 
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Edith  is  gone  to  spend  the  week  at  Birches  Green.  She  is  helping 
M.  Knight  to  make  thy  shirts.  M.  Knight  expects  her  friend  on 
5th  day.  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  the  ailair  will  go  forward,  though 
not  at  present  concluded,  but  this  I  can  judge  more  about  in  a  few 
days,  but  I  shall  like  my  niece  Martha  to  come  when  she  has  com- 
pleted her  visit,  though  she  need  not  hurry  for  a  few  months.  It  must 
be  very  pleasant  to  her  affectionate  heart  to  be  with  her  dear  parents 
[Timothy  Bevington]  though  in  their  troubles.  I  find  my  dear  brother 
has  nothing  yet  in  prospect,  and  I  suppose  his  property  is  much  injured 
also,  which  at  his  time  of  life  is  very  sorrowful,  and  his  son  George 
and  family  being  so  sadly  off  must  distress  them  exceedingly.  I  am 
sorry  for  all  parties,  because  I  know  how  trying  such  things  are. 
Don't  think  we  forget  thee,  my  dear,  for  we  do  not.  I  should  like 
to  take  a  peep  at  you,  but  it  will  not  be  my  lot  at  present.  Croudson 
was  here  for  a  few  days.  He  left  us  yesterday.  He  seems  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  his  son  Alfred's  being  under  your  care,  and  he 
is  much  to  be  felt  for.  He  is  much  cast  down,  he  cannot  get  into 
any  business,  and  his  present  one  barely  supports  his  family. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  3rd  month,  26th,  1825. 
I  was  much  concerned  on  reading  dear  Croudson's  letter  to  my  son 
Joseph  that  accumulated  trials  are  his  portion.  On  returning  home, 
and  finding  thee  so  unwell,  I  know  would  increase  his  sorrow  exceed- 
ingly. 1  wish  anything  could  be  done  to  make  your  anxiety  less, 
but  Croudson  being  unwilling  to  leave  Nantwich  during  his  worthy 
father's  life  would  be  an  obstacle  to  settling  anywhere  else.  I  wish 
to  hear  from  thee,  my  dear,  for  I  do  most  tenderly  feel  for  you  both, 
but  do,  do,  not  be  so  over  cast  down.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  these  mountains  will  vanish  and  you  will  have  brighter 
prospects.  I  was  once  as  you  are.  Wonderful  condescension  dis- 
persed the  cloud,  and  I  had  only  to  commemorate  His  goodness,  and 
then  trust  in  His  Providential  care.  He  sees  and  knows  your  most 
hidden  sorrows.  With  my  very  dear  love,  in  which  William  unites, 
and  with  that  anxiety  which  1  sincerely  feel  (for  I  am  sure  you  are 
seldom  long  out  of  my  thoughts)  1  in  haste  subscribe  myself. 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 
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MARTHA   6IBBINS   TO   ELIZA   GIBBINS,    WIFE   OF   JAMES   GIBBINS, 
AT   BISHOPSGATE,    LONDON. 


Handsworth,  4th  month,  4th,  1835. 
My  dear  Eliza, 

I  believe  I  should  have  waited  longer  for  a  reply  to  my  last 
letter  to  thee,  had  not  Friend  Cadbury  spoke  to  me  again  yesterday. 
I  know  now  you  are  removing  thou  must  be  very  busy,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  desire  to  intrude  on  thy  time,  but  if  I  do  not  hear  from 
thee  by  next  First  day,  giving  me  different  directions,  the  certificate 
will  be  sent  from  our  next  Monthly  Meeting  addressed  to  Tottenham, 
at  which  place  I  expect  you  will  attend.  I  sincerely  desire  it  may 
prove  an  agreeable  society  of  Friends  for  you  to  associate  with,  and 
that  you  may  witness  that  spiritual  and  tender  sympathy  which  unites 
the  members  of  our  society  in  one  heart-feeling  band,  and  that  use- 
fulness from  you  to  them,  and  from  them  to  you,  may  be  the  result 
of  this  change.  I  know,  my  dear,  the  sweet  savour  thou  hast  left 
in  this  meeting  amongst  thy  sisters ;  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  hear 
it,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  Almighty,  who  has  seen  meet  to 
favour  thee  when  amongst  us  with  His  divine  direction,  will  still  be 
with  my  beloved  James  and  thyself. 

Cousin  S.  Lamley  is  gone  by  certificate  to  visit  families  at  Dudley 
and  Stourbridge,  and  with  liberty  to  appoint  public  meetings;  she 
is  still  an  excellent  woman,  green  in  old  age.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
yesterday  that  our  valuable  dear  friend,  Anna  Braithwaite,  had  a  con- 
cern to  return  again  to  America — 1  expect  after  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
of  which  she  must  obtain  consent.  It  will  be  a  great  trial  to  herself 
and  near  connections,  particularly  her  tender  husband  and  aged  worthy 
father. 

I  expect  William  Shorthouse,  family,  and  Sarah  Smith  on  6th  day. 
She  is  on  a  visit  to  her  nephew,  Joseph  Shorthouse,  who  keeps  house 
and  lives  in  Great  Charles  Street.  I  do  not  know  when  dear  Rachel 
Lloyd's  marriage  is  to  be ;  on  Fourth  day  week,  they  will  be  set  at 
liberty ;  our  Monthly  Meeting  is  then  at  Stourbridge,  when  we  expect 
two  more  couples  to  pass.  .  .  . 

Now,  my  dear  Eliza,  I  had  no  view  of  writing  so  much  when 
I  began,  but  I  feel,  as  I  ever  have  felt  when  conversing  with  thee, 
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a  strong  degree  of  affection  that  leads  me  on  almost  imperceptibly. 
Dear  love  to  thyself,  dear  James,  and  a  kiss  to  all  your  lovely  flock. 
William  joins  in  dear  love ;  he  is  getting  much  better,  but  does  not 
attend  much  to  business  yet.  Brueton's  family  have  some  of  them 
colds ;  my  daughter  has  been  very  poorly  with  one  which  has  kept 
her  much  at  home. 

I  remain,  my  dear, 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  GlBBINS. 


MAETHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS   GIBBINS. 

.  .  .  Thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  find  that  my  son  and  daughter  Brueton 
have  put  their  son  Robert  under  John  Corrie's  care.  He  keeps  a  kind 
of  College  School  near  where  Brueton  now  lives.  I  think  Lucy  will 
attend  to  their  education.  She  has  not  been  much  out,  she  had  a  very 
bad  cold  which  affected  her  lungs.  I  think  her  a  very  kind,  affectionate 
daughter,  and  she  appears  very  desirous  to  perform  her  duties. 

My  dear  Martha  was  in  London  two  weeks,  during  which  time  she 
spent  part  with  Mary  and  part  with  James  and  Eliza.  She  says 
James  has  a  pleasant  house  at  Walthamstow,  and  will  attend  Plaistow 
meeting.  My  brother  William  has  not  yet  been  to  see  us ;  I  expect 
his  lambs  are  now  daily  adding  to  his  fold,  so  that  it  is  needful  in  his 
view  to  see  to  them.  Dear  Rachel  Lloyd  is  to  be  married  to-morrow 
week.  I  think  dear  William  improves,  and  is  very  desirous  to  do  so, 
but  if  he  exerts  himself  much  he  feels  the  bad  effects,  so  that  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  a  check  on  his  active,  willing  mind.  He  does  not  go 
much  to  the  Glass  House,  nor  is  he  fit  to  do  so  at  present ;  these  east 
winds  affect  him,  though  for  this  last  month  we  have  had  remarkably 
fine  weather.  Mary  Knight's  young  man  has  been ;  the  affair  is 
going  forwards,  though  I  do  not  expect  it  will  be  completed  just  at 
present,  probably  not  till  spring,  but  she  is  desirous  to  spend  some 
months  amongst  her  friends,  and  with  her  parents,  before  she  is  in 
possession  of  such  an  important  charge.  Edith  was  on  a  visit  to 
Birches  Green  when  the  young  man  was  with  us.  Dear  Mary  Capper 
is  very  ill ;  she  has  a  bilious  fever,  and  seldom  sees  any  one  but 
Elizabeth  Cadbury;  B.  Vaux  attends  her,  and  she  desired  to  have  no 
one  else.    I  seldom  hear  from  Joseph  or  Elizabeth,  but  I  do  not  expect 
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married  persons  to  be  so  frequent  in  their  correspondence.     However, 
my  dear,  I  love  you  all. 

I  am,  thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  5th  month,  14th,  1825. 
My  dear  Anne, 

...  I  often,  my  dear,  think  of  you  vnth  much  anxiety  and  tender 
affection.  I  hope  and  much  desire  that  more  prosperous  days  may  yet 
be  your  portion;  but,  my  dear,  in  prosperity  there  are  dangers  to 
contend  with,  and  in  adversity  there  also  are  dangers.  The  mind  may 
be  cast  down  below  that  which  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  Him  on 
whose  all-wise  goodness,  after  doing  our  best,  we  ought  to  rely.  Oh  I 
that  we  could  more  and  more  east  our  burdens  with  confidence  upon 
Him !  many  of  our  distresses  would  subside.  I  can  most  feelingly 
participate  in  your  troubles ;  I  have  known  days  like  yours,  but  unex- 
pectedly the  prospect  changed,  and  with  humble  and  contrite  hearts 
both  my  dear  companion  and  self  received  the  blessings  permitted. 
Yet  see  how  soon  our  union  was  in  undoubted  wisdom  dissolved  when 
happiness  and  length  of  days  were  looked  for.  A  few  short  hours  east 
a  gloom  over  all  my  pleasure.  The  dear  companion  of  my  earthly 
enjoyments  was  called  to  a  more  glorious  home,  '  a  house  not  made 
with  hands.^ 

Dear  Bevington  has  gone  to  London ;  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  we 
expect  him  here,  first  calling  to  see  dear  Martha,  who  I  suppose  has 
before  this  informed  thee  of  her  dear  Joseph's  indisposition.  Indeed, 
if  he  had  not  had  immediate  help  and  good  attention,  he  could  not 
have  lived.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  bad  pain  in  his  head,  was 
profusely  bled  in  the  arm,  blistered,  and  bled  with  leeches ;  he  was  very 
ill  for  several  days,  but  is  now  recovering,  and  is  able  to  come  down- 
stairs and  walk  in  the  garden.  Dear  Martha  was  a  good  deal  overdone, 
but  is  now  pretty  well,  and  little  Martha  nicely  recovered.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  dear  Alfred  on  his  way  to  Swansea.  When  dost  thou  think 
he  will  go?  Thomas  is  with  us  for  a  few  days  :  probably  Alfred  will  go 
with  Bevington.  William,  we  hope,  gradually  improves.  Mary  Capper 
still  poorly,  but  getting  better,  we  hope. 

With  desires  for  your  comfort,  and  that  dear  Croudson  may  be 
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encouraged,  dear  love  to  thyself,  him,  and   all   the  dear  children, 
concludes,  my  dear, 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MAETHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS   GIBBINS,    AT   NEATH. 

Handsworth,  7th  month,  15th,  1825. 
My  dear  Son  Thomas, 

I  do  not  seem  as  if  I  could  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
addressing  thee,  who  I  affectionately  think  of. 

I  am  but  very  poorly,  having  a  bad  swelled  face ;  I  think  it  is 
erysipelas  in  my  head  which  caused  it,  having  suffered  great  pain  some 
weeks  in  my  head,  and  since  the  inflammation  came  on  the  pain 
subsided ;  but  I  am  a  strange  figure,  and  this  morning  could  hardly 
see  on  my  right  side ;  it  is  now  moving  over  my  face,  and  I  think, 
though  very  bad,  is  rather  better.  This  evening  I  am  very  feverish 
and  languid,  and  have  no  appetite.  It  is  no  wonder  at  my  feeling 
weak.  Oh,  what  poor  dependent  beings  we  are ;  we  had  need  always 
be  ready  and  keep  on  the  watch.  I  hear  Robert  S.  Gibbins  came  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  William  Lovell ;  the  former  is  much  improved, 
though  very  quiet ;  the  latter  also  is  improved,  but  very  playful ;  he 
has  excellent  abilities,  yet,  poor  boy,  he  will  require  the  restraining 
hand.  He  is  exceeding  affectionate,  and  so  is  his  sister  Martha. 
William's  school  opens  on  Second  day  week,  Martha's  a  week  or  two 
after.  I  wish  to  see  them  gone  before  I  leave  home,  which,  if  I  am 
well  enough,  must  be  by  the  10th  of  next  month,  or  sooner,  to 
Banbury.  My  dear  Martha  has  had  a  most  trying  time,  and  I  wish 
she  may  not  suffer  from  over-exertion  in  lifting  her  dear  husband 
during  his  long  illness.  He  is  now  got  downstairs  and  walks  into  the 
garden,  and  having  but  little  pain  I  hope  he  wiU  now  recover.  Poor 
Mary  is  also  much  indisposed ;  I  wish  I  may  so  far  recover  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  on  them  both. 

Thou  art  fully  acquainted  with  our  beloved  William's  plans,  there- 
fore I  shall  not  enter  upon  them,  but  must  desire  he  may  experience 
every  benefit.  I  need  not  tell  thee  it's  a  trial  to  me  to  part  with  my 
beloved  son.  I  wish  to  write  to  dear  Martha  Bevington,  so  farewell, 
my  valued  son.  May  aU  happiness  that  is  consistent  with  best  wisdom 
descend  as  the  dew  of  heaven  on  you  all.  Accept  of  the  dear  love  of 
thy  anxious,  affectionate  mother,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

t  m2 
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MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ELIZA   GIBBINS,   WIFE   OF   JAMES    GIBBINS, 
AT   BISHOPSGATE,    LONDON. 

Handsworth,  6th  of  8tli  month,  1825. 
My  deae  Eliza, 

I  should  have  replied  to  thy  truly  affectionate  letter  before 
this,  had  not  William  and  George  been  going  to  London,  from  whom 
thou  wouldst  hear  of  us.  Martha  would  have  kindly  written,  but 
I  seemed  to  wish  to  write  to  thee  myself.  I  am  much  better  than 
when  I  wrote  last ;  my  face  much  in  its  usual  state,  except  sometimes 
more  redness,  and  I  have  the  complaint  flying  about  me,  which  at 
times  affects  my  strength,  and  renders  me  very  feeble,  and  convinces 
me  that  the  strong  building  which  I  was  once  in  the  enjoyment  of,  is 
tottering,  and  must  in  time  give  way  when  the  Divine  Providence  may  in 
unerring  wisdom  see  meet.     I  do  not  distress  myself  at  these  things. 

I  expect  my  dear  William  and  George  will  inform  thee  that  they 
have  been  at  Banbury,  and  how  very  ill  poor  Joseph  has  been  again. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Martha  last  evening ;  she  said  it  was  a  great  damp 
on  her  spirits  to  see  him  so,  that  he  had  been  bled  from  the  arm  again, 
and  that  the  doctor  thought  by  keeping  quiet  a  few  days  he  would  be 
better  again ;  his  diet  is  toast  and  water,  and  milk  and  water.  I  hope 
to  be  with  her  nest  Fourth  day  to  tea ;  she  says  she  longs  for  me ;  it 
is  the  time  she  fixed  for  my  going.  I  hope  she  will  not  suffer  from  so 
long  and  constant  exertion  of  body  and  mind.  My  dear  Anne  is  with 
me ;  she  expects  to  go  home  next  Second  day.  Lucy  is  gone  to  school 
with  Sarah  Hoare,  a  Friend  who  lives  at  Charlton  near  Bristol,  and 
takes  eight  young  females ;  it 's  considered  quite  a  finishing  school. 
We  much  wished  Lucy  to  have  gone  to  Newington  near  London,  but 
were  informed  it  was  full,  and  many  waiting  for  admission,  and  it  was 
time  Lucy  was  more  introduced  into  improving  company ;  she  appears 
very  amiable.  My  granddaughter,  Martha  Lovell,  goes  to  the  two 
nieces  of  S.  Hoare;  and  my  grandson,  William  Lovell,  was  also  with 
me  during  his  vacation.  I  have  had  more  than  six  weeks  fully  taken 
up  in  preparing  them  for  school  again ;  they  are  very  much  improved 
every  way,  and  are  very  clever  children.  Martha  is  exceedingly  like 
her  beloved  mother,  a  small  brisk  little  creature,  full  of  animation. 
I  hope  my  beloved  son  William  will  not  over-exert  himself  in  London, 
before  he  goes  his  continental  expedition.  I  feel  his  absence  from 
home,  but  know  he  leaves  from  the  best  of  motives,  that  of  restoring 
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his  valuable  health,  and  I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  receive  him  into  my 
family  again. 

If  my  health  shall  be  equal  to  visit  Upton,  and  attend  on  my 
daughter  I  shall  often  make  a  point  of  visiting  you,  my  dear  children, 
whom  I  long  to  see.  My  dear  love  to  my  son  James,  and  all  your 
lovely  family  of  children.  My  niece,  M.  Bevington,  is  now  come  to 
be  with  me,  who  I  am  pleased  with.  I  shall  feel  parting  with  dear 
Mary  Knight;  we  have  lived  in  great  love  and  harmony,  and  this 
is  a  pleasing  reflection  now.  With  these  feelings  for  you,  my  dear 
children,  I  desire  your  happiness,  and  remain  tenderly. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

I  hope  my  two  sons  have  acknowledged  dear  James's  great  kindness 
of  a  fine  salmon,  which  came  in  excellent  order ;  and  for  which  I  am 
much  obliged. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

WILLIAM   GIBBINS   TRAVELS   IN   ITALY. 
COMMERCIAL   DEPRESSION 

In  1825  WilHam  Gibbins  left  home  for  a  long  tour  in 
Italy,  in  seai'ch  of  renewed  health. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS   GIBBINS,    AT   MELIN   CRYTHAN. 

Banbury,  30th,  8th  month,  1825. 
My  DEAE  Thomas, 

I  wrote  to  dear  Bevington  since  I  came  to  this  place,  and 
therefore  now  I  wish  to  do  the  same  to  thee.  I  want  to  hear  i£ 
Bevington  has  settled  with  the  Cornwall  Company  agreeably ;  what 
concerns  you  all  I  feel  an  interest  in.  Thou  hast  heard  of  the  agree- 
able news  that  dear  Martha  has  another  daughter,  born  last  7th  day. 
She  is  continuing  to  go  on  nicely,  and  her  little  babe,  Hannah  Mary, 
is  a  good  quiet  child,  and  if  she  proves  like  her  dear  mother,  and  good 
little  sister,  she  will  prove  a  desirable  treasure  to  her  mamma.  I 
esteem  it  a  great  blessing  it  is  well  over,  and  things  going  on  so  well, 
and  that  dear  Joseph  appears  improving  ;  he  now  gets  to  the  Bank 
most  days  a  little,  but  it  requires  care  that  he  does  not  over-exert 
himself  J  it  was  four  years  yesterday  since  they  were  married,  and 
if  her  little  Joseph  had  lived  Martha  would  have  been  the  eldest  of 
three ;  she  is  only  two  years  and  five  months,  so  that  there  is  a  young 
family  in  a  short  time.  Nevertheless  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  my 
single  sons  as  agreeably  yoked  as  they  are,  which  would  add  to  my 
number  four  more  amiable  daughters,  but  not  being  able  to  choose  for 
you,  I  can  only  desire  that  you  may  in  a  step  of  so  great  importance 
let  religion  and  prudence  govern  your  choice. 

I  received  an  agreeable  letter  from  my  endeared  William,  previous  to 
his  leaving  London  ;  he  had  been  tired  while  there  in  going  about,  but 
was  looking  forward  that  he  should  soon  get  better  when  on  the  con- 
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tinent  j  my  fears  are  lest  his  robust  companions  should  be  for  doing  too 
much,  and  ho  run  with  them  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  at  every  place 
where  they  tarry.  Thomas  Leonard,  I  hope,  will  extend  care  over  him, 
and  I  think  our  friend  the  American  will  also.  He  is  a  great  talker,  so 
that  William  may  be  excused  from  saying  much,  though  he  is  an  agree- 
able young  man.  He  lodged  at  Handsworth  one  night;  we  met  with 
him  at  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  Dudley,  and  brought  him  home,  and 
then  William  and  he  settled  to  be  companions.  He  told  William  he 
had  two  dear  sisters,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  young  family  in  his  own 
country.  I  told  our  young  friends  I  thought  the  young  men  need  not 
go  out  of  this  kingdom  to  meet  with  agreeable  companions,  for  here 
are  a  great  number  of  amiable  young  women.  I  wish  poor  William 
may  not  get  poor  nights.  I  am  often  thinking  of  him,  poor  thing, 
and  above  all  I  much  desire  he  may  be  able  to  maintain  the  Friend. 
He  has  returned  to  his  native  simplicity,  with  trials  of  body  and  mind, 
and  has  had  many  conflicts  to  obtain  that  peace  which  he  is  happily  in 
the  possession  of.  I  much  desire  the  language  of  his  heart  may  be,  '  I 
will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me.'  And  oh,  my  dear  Thomas, 
I  think  thou  art  his  companion,,  and  art  privileged  to  see  the  beauty 
there  is  in  consistent  walking ;  then  let  no  temptation  draw  thy  mind 
aside,  but  attend  without  hesitation,  and  endeavour  to  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  thy  dear  and  honoured  father,  that  though  he  is  dead,  these 
are  his  children ;  there  are  blessings  parents  cannot  give,  but  they  are 
derived  from  a  heavenly  source,  the  Fountain  of  All  Perfection. 

My  dear  love  to  my  dear  son  and  daughter  Joseph.  When  are  they 
likely  to  go  to  Birmingham,  and  are  my  dear  brother's  affairs  settled  ? 
How  are  they  all  ?  my  dear  love  to  them.  I  expect  to  hear  from  my 
daughter  Aggs  daily  ;  when  she  wishes  me  to  go  to  her  I  cannot  now 
tell ;  she  is  very  poorly,  and  I  am.  concerned  about  her.  I  had  an 
agreeable  letter  from  my  da,ughter  Tunstall  yesterday  ;  she  was  better 
for  her  visit  to  us.  Dear  Croudson  has  not  met  with  anything  yet, 
which  distresses  his  honest  mind.  Mary  Knight's  affair  is  to  go  for- 
ward ;  the  young  man  has  taken  a  house,  though  I  don't  expect  she 
will  be  married  till  spring.  I  have  left  my  kind  niece  in  care  at 
home. 

Now,  my  dear  Thomas,  I  must  bid  thee  farewell.  I  see  I  have 
written  wrong  on  my  paper,  but  thou  wilt  excuse  it  and  all  faults  ; 
don't  let  it  be  seen  but  by  thyself  and  Bevington,  and  each  of  you 
receive  the  love  of  your  affectionate  and  truly  anxious  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 
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WILLIAM   GIBBINS   TO   MARTHA   GIBBINS,    AT   BIRMINGHAM. 

Geneva,  16/10  month,  1825. 
My  deaelt  beloved  Mother, 

I  can  hardly  express  the  delight  afforded  me  by  the  receipt 
of  thy  very  kind  and  affectionate  letter  of  the  6/9  month  on  my 
arrival  at  this  place  on  the  5th  inst.  My  last  letter  was  written  here 
on  the  7th  inst.  and  addressed  to  my  brothers  at  the  Glass  House.  I 
wrote  to  thee  on  my  arrival  on  the  continent  and  sent  it  by  first  post 
from  Bruges.  The  present  will,  I  hope,  find  thee  comfortably  settled 
for  the  winter  in  thy  own  house,  and  under  the  kind  care  of  dear 
Martha  Bevington,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  con- 
tribute to  thy  health  and  happiness,  and  I  do  hope  thou  wilt  attend  to 
her  requests  and  take  care  of  thyself,  so  that  when  I  return  I  may 
find  thee  well  provided  against  the  severity  of  the  season  as  it  advances. 
At  present  I  cannot  say  when  that  will  be  ;  I  am  desirous  that  when 
I  do  return  I  may  be  a  more  useful  member  amongst  you  than  has 
latterly  been  the  case. 

[After  an  account  of  the  journey  he  continues  : — ] 
To-morrow  we  intend  to  proceed,  and  have  accordingly  engaged  a 
carriage  to  set  out  on  3rd  day  morning  for  Milan,  visiting  on  our  way 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  Borromean  Islands  ;  we  shall  stay  a  few  days 
there,  and  then  proceed  either  to  Venice  or  to  Florence.  When  at 
Florence  we  shall  be  so  near  to  Rome  that  I  suppose  we  shall  be  in- 
duced to  go  forwards  to  visit  the  once  Mistress  of  the  World.  Please 
to  give  my  dear  love  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  at  thy  convenience. 
Dear  Martha  put  me  up  a  pair  of  sheets  when  I  was  at  Banbury,  and 
they  have  travelled  with  me  thus  far  without  opening ;  however,  they 
remind  me  frequently  of  her  kindness  and  care.  I  took  it  very  kind 
of  cousin  Martha  Bevington  to  write  me  so  long  a  letter.  Poor  Paulo  ^, 
I  am  sorry  to  hear,  is  gradually  declining  ;  he  is  in  good  hands,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  for  him  will  be  done. 

My  dear  love  to  all  the  family  at  Birches  Green,  and  to  George. 
Tell  the  latter  that  when  he  becomes  a  continental  traveller  he  must 
welcome  the  sun  at  his  rising  every  morning  if  he  fully  partakes  of  the 

"  When  Thomas  Gibbing  resided  in  Brazil  he  owned  two  slaves,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  he  liberated  them  both.  One  preferred  to  remain  behind ; 
the  other,  Paulo,  accompanied  his  master  to  England,  and  it  is  believed  he 
resided  with  the  family  at  Handsworth  for  some  time.  His  large  silver  watch 
is  at  Milton  House. 
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pleasure  of  travelling,  and  that,  as  I  hope  he  will  some  day  be  gratified 
with  a  trip,  he  must  initiate  himself  at  present.  All  that  I  have  now 
to  add  is,  my  dear  love  awaits  thy  own  acceptance ;  be  careful  of  thy 
own  health.  I  read  thy  letters  again  and  again,  and  often  feel 
that  to  have  thy  counsel,  whether  verbal  or  written,  is  one  of  my 
greatest  privileges. 

Believe  me, 

Thy  sincerely  affectionate  son, 

William  Gibbins. 

MARTHA  GtlBBINS  TO  AMtE  TTJNSTALL. 
[Referring  to  a  visit  to  James  and  Eliza  Gibbins.] 
Dear  James  was  not  easy  without  seeing  me  home.  I  had  been  very 
unwell  most  of  the  time  I  was  at  their  house,  and  that  caused  them  to 
be  anxious  about  me ;  I  have  been  much  better  since  I  came  home.  I 
cannot  contend  with  things  as  I  have  done,  and  if  I  attempt  fail  in  my 
wishes.  These  feelings,  however,  have  their  use,  and  lead  me  to  serious 
reflections  that  time  is  swiftly  passing.  I  heard  from  Mary  a  few 
days  since ;  she  and  her  family  are  well.  Thy  dear  husband  is  come, 
and  his  friend,  who  appears  an  agreeable  man,  and  also  my  son  Gillett, 
whom  Croudson  had  never  seen.  I  am  pleased  to  have  them  know 
each  other.  I  have  now  left  my  son  Joseph  Gillett  with  them,  all 
talking  on  banking  matters.  May  success  attend  all  their  proceedings 
is  the  desire  of  my  heart. 

WILLIAM   GIBBINS   TO   MARTHA   GIBBINS. 

Florence,  14th,  11th  month,  1825. 
1st  day,  morning. 
My  dear  Mothee, 

Before  quitting  Milan  on  the  3rd  inst.  1  wrote  to  my  dear 
cousin  Martha,  by  which  you  would  hear  of  my  welfare  and  intention 
to  proceed  to  this  place. 

Thirteen  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  I  landed  on  the  continent, 
during  which  period  we  have  travelled  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles ; 
the  brief  outlines  of  my  journey  I  have  given  you  to  the  time  of  writing 
from  Milan,  whence  we  travelled  by  a  vetturino,  or  carriage,  engaged 
expressly.  There  are  not  any  coaches  here,  as  in  England  ;  there  are 
some  few  public  conveyances,  but  they  are  badly  conducted,  and  drag 
along  at  a  most  tediously  slow  pace.      [They  stayed  two  days  at 
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Bologna,  and  then  drove  to  Florence  in  two  days.]  We  proceeded  the 
next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  which  we  were  obliged  to  do  to  reach 
Florence  before  dark ;  there  are  many  hindrances  in  travelling  in  this 
country,  to  which  we  are  entering  as  strangers :  the  scrutinizing  of 
passports,  the  examination  of  baggage,  in  passing  from  one  small  state 
to  another,  are  occurrences  that  often  try  the  patience  and  temper  of 
the  English,  and  the  wretched  accommodations  which  they  are  obliged 
to  put  up  with  en  route  prove  memorable  occasions  to  those  who  have 
always  been  used  to  English  comforts.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  what  I  meet  with,  though  they  will  quarrel  with  me. 
"When  on  my  arrival  here  I  thought  myself  in  a  splendidly  furnished 
and  lofty  apartment  safe  from  all  nightly  visitants,  the  mosquitoes 
began  their  attack,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  I  have  presented 
rather  a  ludicrous  appearance  for  one  who  is  travelling  for  pleasure. 

We  have  taken  up  our  quarters  for  one  month  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Marquis  Farrom,  called  Palazzo  Farrom,  where  we  have  very  comfort- 
able rooms,  overlooking  the  River  Arno,  and  in  a  very  convenient  and 
pleasant  part  of  Florence.  The  building  is  an  immense  one;  the 
Marquis  occupies  the  first  floor  himself  and  lets  out  the  ground  floor 
for  shops,  coffee-houses,  &c. ;  the  second  floor  are  mostly  apartments, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Palace  is  occupied  by  priests  and  servants. 
Great  preparation  is  making  in  the  Marquis's  own  apartment  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son.  I  thiiik  this  plan  of  a  titled  personage  letting 
out  his  own  palace  will  strike  thee  as  singularly  uncomfortable,  and 
that  thou  wilt  think  it  preferable  to  have  an  entire  small  dwelling  to 
a  part  of  such  a  palace  ;  I  am  sure  such  a  division  would  not  suit  thy 
ideas  of  comfort  and  quietude.  In  this  country  there  is  a  strangely 
incongruous  mixture  throughout :  the  buildings  are  magnificent,  the 
rooms  lofty  and  spacious,  often  beautifully  painted,  and  furnished 
splendidly,  but  there  is  no  carpet,  and  a  stone  or  marble  floor,  the 
windows  uncleaned,  the  large  stairs  and  halls  in  the  same  neglected 
state;  neatness  is  not  the  order  of  the  day,  and  thou  hast  long  since 
taught  me  that  it  is  essential  to  comfort.  At  present  I  have  seen  but 
little  of  Florence,  not  having  been  very  well,  but  I  hope  to-morrow  to 
visit  the  Gallery,  and  that  by  resting  here  for  a  few  weeks  I  shall 
continue  to  improve  in  the  same  ratio  as  I  have  done.  It  is  so  warm 
and  pleasant  that  we  have  no  occasion  for  fires  except  in  the  evening ; 
we  mostly  take  our  meals  at  cafes  and  restaurants,  which  is  the  custom 
of  the  place. 

I  often  wish  I  could  spend  a  few  hours  with  you,  and  am  anxiously 
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looking  for  letters,  of  which  I  find  none  as  yet  at  the  Post-Office.  I 
have  not  seen  any  English  newspapers  since  I  left  Geneva.  One  letter 
from  home  would,  however,  furnish  me  with  more  interesting  matter 
than  a  great  many  newspapers.  After  spending  one  month  here  we 
shall  proceed  to  Rome.  The  distance  hence  to  Rome  is  not  two  hundred 
miles,  but  the  travelling  is  very  slow  and  tiresome.  The  roads  of  Italy 
are  good  ;  the  horses  and  postillions  are  accustomed  to  one  slow  pace 
and  they  will  not  vary.  The  dress  of  the  monks  here  is  very  much 
the  same  in  some  respects  as  the  plainest  of  the  Friends,  the  hat 
especially;  the  priests  mostly  wear  the  tri-cornered  hat,  and  plain- 
collared  black  coat;  both  have  the  appearance  of  Friends.  The 
service  of  the  Catholic  Church  commences  early  in  the  morning, 
and  terminates  in  the  evening,  so  that  during  all  the  day  the 
churches  are  open  and  there  is  free  ingress  and  egress.  The  cathe- 
dral here  is  built  of  different  coloured  marbles,  but  I  do  not  admire  it. 
Now,  my  dear  mother,  I  hope  this  will  reach  thee  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health,  and  that  thou  wilt  take  care  of  thyself.  Remaining,  with 
dear  love, 

Thy  affectionate  son, 

William. 

THOMAS   GIBBINS   TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    AT   ROME. 

Melin  Crythan  Works,  24th,  11th  month,  1825. 
My  bear  Brother  William 

Will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  long  silence,  which  has  been  almost 
unavoidable  from  variety  of  engagements,  and  particularly  during 
a  late  journey  which  I  took  with  brother  Bevington  to  London, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  the  north,  as  far  as  Glasgow  and 
Edinboro'. 

[After  commenting  on  the  Italian  tour  he  adds  :]  Thou  art  doubtless 
informed  of  all  that  would  be  likely  to  interest  thee  from  our  brothers 
in  Birmingham.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  dear 
mother  is  enjoying  tolerable  health  for  her  years — indeed,  I  think  as 
good  as  we  could  expect, — and  the  other  branches  of  our  family  are 
well,  or  at  least  were  so  when  I  was  at  Birmingham.  The  trade  of 
Birmingham  is  becoming  rather  dull  in  comparison  with  what  it  was 
a  few  months  back,  partly  arising  from  the  effects  of  the  variations  in 
the  price  of  cottons,  and  partly  from  the  failure  of  Samuel  Wilhams 
of  London,  the  great  American  merchant,  upon  whom  many  of  the 
merchants  of  Birmingham  drew,  and  paid  for  the  goods  in  his  accept- 
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ances.  His  failure  created  a  strong  sensation.  Our  brother  Joseph 
has  just  returned  from  Birmingham,  where  his  presence  seemed  to  be 
required,  and  I  think  he  will  return  again  in  a  few  days,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  spend  great  part  of  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Things  in  the  commercial  world  bear  but  a  gloomy  aspect ;  no  doubt 
many  of  the  houses  that  have  been  doing  so  great  an  extent  of  business 
will  find  the  result  very  different  from  their  expectations.  Many 
failures  are  expected,  and  happy  has  it  been  for  those  who  have  done 
but  little  during  the  last  year,  when  all  articles  were  so  much  above 
their  natural  price. 

...  I  will  now,  my  dear  William,  give  thee  a  brief  account  of  our 
journey,  and,  first,  I  will  tell  thee  of  a  preparatory  step  on  my  part, 
viz.  an  alteration  in  my  dress,  and  address.^  This,  I  can  assure  thee, 
has  been  no  small  trial  to  me,  but  I  have  considered  it  right.  Don't 
mistake  me,  William,  for  I  attach  very  Httle  importance  to  these  of 
themselves,  simply  as  such,  but  when  I  consider  the  different  bearings 
and  their  results  I  am  led  to  believe  that  an  adherence  to  these 
peculiarities  often  proves  a  preservation  from  many  of  the  temptations, 
to  which  all  who  mix  much  with  the  world  are  liable.  I  have  also 
thought  there  is  something  due  to  the  Society  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  as  we  are  but  few  in  these  parts  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  each 
to  strengthen  the  rest.  I  have  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  important 
step  in  my  life,  and  I  have  earnestly  desired  that  I  may  be  preserved 
from  deviating  from  the  moral  laws  in  order  that  the  cause  of  religion 
may  not  suffer,  at  least  on  my  account. 

Well,  then,  William,  when  I  started  hence  it  was  in  a  new  garb, 
and  I  was  alone,  for  Bevington  had  left  about  a  week  before  me  for 
London.  I  went  direct  to  Birmingham,  and  thence  to  London,  where 
Bevington  joined  me.  I  did  not  call  upon  Wollaston.  I  must  confess 
the  idea  of  appearing  in  a  different  dress  operated  in  preventing  me, 
but  this  feeling  has  now  worn  off  pretty  much.  We  then  went  to 
Banbury  and  stayed  there  with  Joseph  and  Martha  during  First  day ; 
and  forward  to  Birmingham,  remained  part  of  a  day,  and  proceeded  to 
Derby;  thence  to  Manchester,  where  we  were  with  a  number  of 
Friends  all  new  to  me ;  thence  to  York,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters 
at  Samuel  Tuke's.  Next  to  Hull;  back  to  York.  From  York  to 
Darlington.  Here  we  visited  many  families  of  the  Peases  and  Back- 
houses, which  are  numerous  and  highly  respectable.     Met  at  a  tea- 

'  When  Thomas  Gibbins  lived  in  Rio  he  wore  the  usual  dress  of  an  English 
gentleman. 
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party  with  a  newly-married  couple,  John  Bowman  Pease,  who  has 
lately  married  one  of  Samuel  Fossiek's  daughters,  of  London.  It  was 
the  trial  visit  at  this  party  ;  met  with  and  sat  next  to  a  young  woman 
of  the  name  of  Priscilla  Coventry  of  London,  with  whom  I  entered 
into  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  and  engrossed  her  company  most  of 
the  evening,  and  was  the  occasion  of  some  remark  afterwards,  but 
I  meant  nothing.  She  is  a  fine  handsome  girl,  or  more  properly, 
young  woman.  Went  on  the  Darlington  railroad — I  believe  the  only 
one  of  any  extent,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  From  Darlington  went  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  saw 
a  few  Friends  and  then  took  mail  for  Carlisle,  where  having  learned 
that  our  valuable  friend  John  Shipley  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
visiting  Meetings,  we  made  a  digression  in  order  to  meet  him,  joining 
him  in  a  remote  part  of  Cumberland,  and  stayed  with  him  about  two 
days.  On  the  evening  of  our  parting  from  him  at  a  Friend's  house 
at  Penrith,  where  eight  or  ten  Friends  were  assembled,  and  whilst 
sitting  in  silence,  he  addressed  himself  very  affectionately  and  pathe- 
tically to  me  in  language  very  encouraging  and  impressive.  At  the 
conclusion,  just  before  our  separation,  our  brother  Bevington  appeared 
beautifully  in  supplication.  It  was  a  solemn  time,  when  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty  seemed  to  be  evinced  and  strength  afforded.  Hence 
we  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  where  staying  two  days  we  proceeded  to 
Edinboro'.  From  this  we  went  by  mail  direct  to  Manchester ;  then 
to  Nantwich  to  see  Anne,  Croudson  being  in  this  part  at  that  time, 
and  afterwards  to  Birmingham,  then  to  this  place. 

We  are  all  tolerably  well  in  this  part.  Our  uncle  [Timothy  Beving- 
ton] still  continues  unoccupied ;  Jos.  Price  has  very  kindly  interested 
himseK  on  his  behalf,  and  has  requested  to  have  the  proposals  of  some 
premises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britton  Ferry,  which  he  thinks  may 
be  eligible  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  bricks. 

Brueton's  two  youngest  children,  Sarah  and  Catherine,  have  been, 
and  are,  on  a  visit  to  Swansea  to  their  uncle  Joseph's. 

With  every  best  wish  for  thy  welfare  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
I  subscribe  myself. 

Thy  truly  affectionate  brother, 

Thomas  Gibbins. 

29th,  11th  month,  1825. 
Since  writing  the    foregoing,  I  have  been   over   to  Swansea  to 
spend  First  day  there,  and  I  have  also  been  favoured  to  see  a  long 
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and  interesting  letter  to  cousin  Martha  Bevington  from  thee.  I  assure 
thee  it  has  been  delightful  indeed  to  hear  thy  account  of  thy  progress, 
and  of  the  increase  of  thy  health. 

Joseph  is  very  much  tried  about  their  Birmingham  affairs  ;  he  will 
leave  here  for  that  part  in  less  than  a  week,  and  expects  to  remain  for 
the  nest  six  months,  occasionally  coming  to  Swansea.  Things  in  the 
commercial  world  do  appear  exceedingly  gloomy,  increasingly  so  each 
successive  day,  and  if  thou  bast  the  opportunity  of  receiving  some  of 
the  London  papers  thou  wilt  then  discover  how  gloomy  the  aspect  of 
things  is.  Money  is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  I  presume  great  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  the  discounting  of  bills.  I  am  often  fearful  of  the 
effects  of  the  times  as  regards  ourselves.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  shall  not  think  it  right  to  withdraw  any  capital  from  the  concern 
till  the  way  be  made  clear  before  me.  I  must  therefore  remain  here 
with  Bevington  without  coming  to  any  final  arrangement  with  him 
until  circumstances  are  more  favourable.  .  ,  .  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
reduce  our  expenses  in  making  improvements,  and  though  things  are 
by  no  means  just  at  the  time  encouraging,  yet  I  am  willing  to  hope 
that  by  economy,  perseverance,  and  great  attention,  we  shall  still  be 
able  to  do  well.  The  outlay  of  money  in  erections  this  year  has  been 
very  considerable.  .  .  . 

I  yesterday  read  the  account  of  the  decease  of  poor  Paulo,  he  who 
had  been  to  me  a  faithful  servant  during  part  of  my  pilgrimage  abroad. 
I  regret  his  loss,  though  I  doubt  not  that  for  himself  it  is  a  happy 
release.     I  hope  his  soul  is  at  rest  in  heaven.  .  .  . 

When  I  was  at  York,  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  very  different 
reception  which  Bevington  and  myself  met  with  to  that  which 
thou  and  I  experienced  some  years  ago.  The  Friends  this  time 
have  been  remarkably  sociable.  But,  William,  when  we  were 
there,  thou  knowest  that,  though  we  'had  the  uncollared  coat', 
we  had  no  other  appearance  of  being  Friends,  and  no  doubt  those 
who  were  really  such  looked  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  suspicion. 
Thy  kind  mention  of  my  name  to  cousin  Martha  was  a  source  of 
pleasing  gratification  to  me,  for  believe  me,  William,  my  attach- 
ment for  thee  has  been,  and  is,  of  no  common  tie.  It  has  often 
been  a  consolation  to  me,  and  in  some  of  my  darkest  afflictions, 
to  know,  or  at  least  to  believe,  that  I  possessed  the  esteem  of 
one  whom  I  so  dearly  love,  and  which  has  remained  unaltered 
and  unabated,  even  when  so  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
;My  desire  is  that   nothing   may  ever   tend   to   weaken   this   more 
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than  brotherly  feeling  which  I  bear  towards  thee,  but  that  as  we 
journey  on  through  life  the  tie  may  receive  additional  strength. 
I  should  have  esteemed  it  a  blessing  if  our  lots  in  life  had  been  cast 
nearer  to  each  other,  but  as  we  are  but  short-sighted  creatures,  and 
know  not  what  is  really  best  for  us,  we  ought  to  patiently  submit. 

I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  thee  at  any  and  at  all  times, 
but  I  would  not  on  any  account  have  thee  fatigue  thyself,  and  let  this 
be  the  cause  of  thy  devoting  thy  time  when  it  might  be  more  pleasantly 
employed.  And  now,  my  dear  William,  I  must  again  subscribe  myself, 
with  dear  love,  in  which  I  am  joined  by  Bevington, 

Thy  sincerely  attached,  and  afEectionate  brother, 

Thomas  Gibbins. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   JAMES   AND    ELIZA   GIBBINS, 
AT   WALTHAMSTOW. 

Handsworth, 
29th,  11th  month,  1835. 
My  very  dear  Son  and  Daughter, 

Having  received  a  letter  from  each  of  you,  which  I  was  truly 
glad  to  do,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  address  you  on  the  same  sheet  together, 
knowing  that  you  are  so  united  in  each  other's  happiness,  that  what 
concerns  one  does  the  other.  ...  I  am  glad  the  dear  children  were 
all  well,  and  by  my  beloved  James  being  conformable  to  the  tender 
entreaty  of  his  dear  wife,  and  take  care  of  himself  and  be  under  her 
government  awhile,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  get  well  of  his  cold. 

I  have  a  nightcap  of  my  dear  James',  which  I  will  take  care  of  till 
he  comes,  and  this  I  may  say,  whenever  it  is  agreeable  to  him  his 
mother  will  be  glad  to  have  him  use  it.  .  .  . 

I  often  sit  musing  upon  you,  with  that  affection  which  no  one 
knows  but  a  tender  and  interested  parent,  who  desires  to  act  im- 
partially to  all  her  children,  for  all  mine  are  dear  to  me.  The  ardent 
desires  of  my  heart  are  that  both  they  and  my  poor  self  may  in  the 
day  of  an  awful  separation  from  the  visible  things  on  earth,  be  per- 
mitted to  unite  with  those  who  are  already  entered  into  eternal  and 
heavenly  blessedness. 

I  hope  Edith  Lovell  is  well.  My  affectionate  love  to  her ;  my  niece 
has  been  writing  a  long  letter  to  her,  so  that  I  cannot  say  much,  and 
no  doubt  but  she  will  have  another  from  her  friend,  George  Clarance, 
who  seems  warmly  attached  to  her.     I  know  she  is  under  good  care 
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with  you,  and  I  hope  she  will  benefit  by  it.     I  tenderly  wish  her 
happiness. 

And  now,  my  dear  James  and  Eliza,  farewell ;  excuse  all  the 
imperfections  contained  in  this  sheet,  and  when  read  destroy  it.  Only 
remember  it  comes  with  the  love  of  your  affectionate  and  deeply 
interested  mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

MAETHA   GIBBINS   TO   JAMES   AND   ELIZA   GIBBINS, 
AT   BISHOPSGATE,    LONDON. 

Birmingham, 
12th  of  1st  month,  1826. 
My  beloved  Son  and  Datjghtee, 

I  should  have  written  to  you  ere  this  if  my  spirits  had  been 
equal  to  it.  .  .  .  I  want  to  write  to  dear  Edith ;  I  know  she  will  feel 
for  me,  dear  child.  Please  to  tell  her  so,  with  my  dear  love,  and  that 
I  requested  my  kind  niece,  M.  Bevington,  to  send  her  brother  William 
and  sister  Martha  a  Christmas  present.  William's  master,  in  sending 
William's  bill,  speaks  highly  of  him  and  his  improvement.  Martha's 
bill  was  not  come  when  I  last  heard ;  they  had  been  spending  a  little 
time  in  Bristol.  I  am  very  anxious  for  their  happiness,  and  indeed 
for  Edith  and  all  her  brothers.  I  hope  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  attends 
to  my  dear  Eliza's  domestic  advice.  She  sees  how  very  uncertain  all 
earthly  possessions  are.  My  very  kind  regard  to  her  friend,  and  my 
kind  friend  George  Clarance.  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  hear 
of  his  well-doing.  .  .  .  My  dear  Martha  and  son  Gillett  wish  to  unite 
with  me  in  very  dear  love  to  you  both,  and  to  Edith,  and  to  your 
dear  children.  I  desired  my  niece  to  send  you  some  small  tokens  of 
my  love.     I,  in  haste,  subscribe  myself. 

Your  ever  affectionate  but  distressed,  sorrowing  mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

MAETHA   GIBBINS   TO   JAMES   AND   ELIZA   GIBBINS, 
AT   WALTHAMSTOW. 

Banbury,  22nd  of  1st  month,  1826. 
My  beloved  James  and  Eliza, 

I  must  join  you  together  in  answering  your  affectionate 
letters  in  one  sheet,  for  I  with  pleasure  know  you  are  blended  in  heart 
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in  those  strong  ties  of  affection  which  nothing  but  death  can  dis- 
solve. .  .  . 

I  very  frequently  have  letters  from  my  kind  niece,  who  is  delighted 
with  her  little  namesake  Martha;  she  tells  me  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  going  on ;  in  regard  to  other  things  she  does  not  know 
and  therefore  cannot  tell  me;  time  alone  will  make  them  manifest, 
and  I  most  sincerely  desire  all  may  end  well.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  kindness  to  dear  Edith ;  she  feels  fully  sensible  of  it,  and 
I  am  sure  she  wiU  be  benefited,  not  only  now  but  in  days  to  come,  by 
being  under  the  kind  domestic  care  of  one  so  well  accustomed  to 
regulate  with  prudence  and  comfort  a  family ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
to  have  her  time  lengthened,  so  as  to  intrude  on  your  kindness.  Should 
she  be  in  want  of  anything,  my  dear  Eliza  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
procure  it  for  her,  and  put  it  down  to  me,  which  I  shall  gratefully 
discharge,  for  I  wish  Edith  to  look  neat  and  respectable,  though  with 
frugality,  thinking  the  latter  a  duty  in  whatever  station  she  may 
move  in.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that  her  friend, 
G.  Clarance,  had  a  prospect  of  something  eligible  to  look  towards. 
I  do  think  he  is  sincere  in  his  affection  to  dear  Edith,  and  in  my  own 
view  is  an  honourable  man,  one  that  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  mean 
action,  and  I  admire  him  the  more  for  the  affectionate  tenderness  he 
discovers  towards  his  own  father.  My  tenderest  love  flows  towards 
you,  and  your  dear  children ;  kiss  them  for  me,  and  believe  me,  my 
dear  son  and  daughter,  though  sorrow  fills  my  heart, 

I  am,  your  affectionate  mother, 

M.    GiBBINS. 

WILLIAM   GIBBINS   TO   MARTHA   GIBBINS,    AT   BIRMINGHAM. 

Naples,  22nd,  1st  month,  1826. 
My  beloved  Mother, 

....  I  arrived  here  late  last  evening,  after  rather  a  tedious 
journey  of  four  days,  although  our  road  was  diversified  with  a  great 
variety  of  scenery.  .  .  .  Our  object  now  is  to  take  an  early  vessel  for 
Marseilles,  as  being  the  best  route  to  England  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Please  don't  be  anxious  about  me ;  remember  I  am  under  very  good 
care ;  I  shall  do  my  best  and  write  occasionally.  The  weather  has 
set  in  unusually  cold  for  this  part ;  the  Apennines  are  covered  with 
snow,  and  so  is  Mount  Vesuvius.  ...  I  must  leave  the  description  of 
my  journey,  and  the  late  events  of  my  tour,  till  I  have  the  pleasure 
N 
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of  meeting  you.  When  I  get  to  Paris  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from 
some  of  you.  I  do  not  intend  to  stay  there  except  for  a  short  rest ; 
still,  it  will  be  long  before  I  reach  Birmingham.  I  calculate  that 
I  have  nearly  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  to  pass  over,  and  subject  to 
various  delays  of  wind,  weather,  and  means  of  conveyance ;  however, 
I  shall  do  my  best.  In  the  meantime,  my  dear  mother,  take  care  of 
thy  own  health.  Farewell,  my  dear  mother,  and  believe  me. 
Thy  affectionate  son, 

William  Gibbins. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE   RUN   ON   THE   BANKS 

The  following  letter  contains  a  good  deal  of  family 
information  relative  to  some  distressing  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  during  the  time  of  the  great  panic 
in  1825  and  1826,  when  the  financial  world  was  shaken 
by  many  serious  failures,  and  the  Gibbins  family  passed 
through  a  time  of  great  anxiety  respecting  the  Banks  with 
which  they  were  connected  : — 

MARTHA   GIBBINS    TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Banbury,  1st  month,  25th,  1826. 
My  son  Joseph  looks  very  ill,  and  I  exceedingly  pity  him  in  his 
distress.  ...  I  should  think  the  late  commotions  in  the  earth  must 
strike  every  one,  and  seriously  and  plainly  speak  that  this  should  not 
be  the  place  of  our  rest.  ...  I  am  better,  but  far  from  well,  owing  to 
distress.  .  .  .  The  times  are  indeed  awful.  My  dear  son  and  daughter 
Gillett  are  well ;  the  Bank  goes  on  very  nicely.  The  people  have 
great  confidence  in  my  son  Gillett,  and  he  is  justly  respected  by  them ; 
they  seemed  as  desirous  to  have  it  opened  as  if  he  had  been  a  near 
relation,  and  even  took  money  to  him  when  it  was  closed.  My  dear 
Martha  unites  with  me  in  dear  love.  Joseph  is  at  the  Bank,  or  would 
join  your  aflBicted  but  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

Joseph  Gibbins  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Birmingham 
during  this  period  of  anxiety. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Banbury,  3rd  month,  6th,  1826. 

My  veky  dear  Anne, 

I  hope  long  before  this  thou  and  the  rest  of  thy  family  are 
recovered  ;  I  was  much  concerned  about  you,  but  was  affected  in  the 

n2 
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same  way  as  thou  describes,  and  was  confined  two  weeks  to  the  house, 
and  in  bed ;  in  this  and  other  places  it  seems  to  have  been  very- 
prevalent.  Many  families  in  this  place  have  the  typhus  fever,  and 
many  are  removed  by  it.  In  Edward  Atkins'  family  it  has  again  been 
fatal  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  died  three  weeks  from  the  day 
that  her  last  son  was  buried,  and  one  was  burled  about  a  month  before. 
There  now  lie  in  the  graveyard  five  fine  young  people,  all  grown  up, 
and  the  mother  at  the  head.  She  was  buried  yesterday  week,  and 
a  large  and  solemn  meeting  it  was.  Many  testimonies  were  borne, 
and  the  feeling  of  Divine  aid  was  extended  to  sweeten  the  bitter  cup. 
The  Almighty  gives  and  takes  away,  and  dare  we  say  anything  but 
Blessed  be  His  Name;  and  oh,  what  a  blessing  in  such  afflicting 
dispensations  to  feel  His  protection  and  tender  care  over  us.  After 
the  funeral  we  had  several  Friends  at  my  son  Gillett's,  who  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  go  to  the  house. 

Now  I  will  enter  on  temporal  subjects,  which  indeed  have  greatly 
and  painfully  embittered  my  declining  days ;  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
this  sweet  consolation  in  my  own  heart,  that  I  have  in  no  way  been 
accessory — no  !  if  my  dear  children  had  taken  my  advice,  they  would 
have  been  spared  much  sorrow.  I  have  never  desired  riches  for  myself, 
nor  for  my  dear  children ;  what  Providence  in  great  kindness  entrusts 
me  with  for  a  season,  I  consider  as  from  His  bountiful  hand.  I  am 
very  sensible  that  every  earthly  blessing,  and  my  life  also,  is  at  His 
disposal.  To  whom,  my  dear  Anne,  can  we  look  with  confidence  but 
unto  this  Almighty  Power?  Surely  this  awful  visitation  will  never 
be  forgotten ;  in  many  instances  human  wisdom  was  of  no  avail ;  the 
tumult  and  the  clamour  of  distress  sounded  everywhere,  and  the  share 
I  had  to  feel  for  my  dear  children  and  friends  made  me  desirous  to  get 
into  quietness,  but  it  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  whirlwind  nor  in 
the  storm.  It  was  the  still  small  voice  from  which  I  could  alone 
derive  true  and  solid  peace,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  say  as  David 
did,  '  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits.' 

I  have  been  very  unwell  all  last  week,  so  that  I  had  difiiculty  to 
keep  about.  I  am  much  better,  and  was  at  meeting  yesterday,  but 
I  feel  very  feeble ;  indeed  it  seems  as  if  my  constitution  had  met  with 
too  great  a  shock  ever  to  get  over  it.  I  expect  I  must  leave  my  house, 
unless  I  was  to  purchase  it,  and  that  I  should  not  wish.  I  cannot 
decide  on  anything  until  my  dear  son  William  comes  home;  I  am 
hoi>ing  every  day  to  hear  that  he  is  safe  in  his  native  land.  It  matters 
little  where  I  am,  but  if  my  dear  children  who  are  with  me  would  be 
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more  stationary  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  home  for  them.  It  was 
my  dear  husband's  repeated  request  to  me,  i£  anything  happened  to 
deprive  me  of  him,  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  to  have  every  comfort, 
for  he  had  left  me  so  that  it  would  be  my  own  fault  if  it  were  not  so. 
My  dear  Elizabeth's  children  are  the  objects  of  my  tender  care.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  perform  a  faithful  trust.  Edith  appears  fully  sensible 
of  my  kindness;  she  is  at  Walthamstow  with  her  uncle  and  aunt 
James.  She  speaks  gratefully  of  their  kindness,  but  wants  to  get  to 
the  place  of  attraction,  Birmingham;  she  told  me  she  had  received 
a  kind  letter  from  thee.  I  often  have  thought  it  a  favour  dear 
Croudson  did  not  engage  in  a  Bank,  for  until  commercial  affairs  are 
more  settled  the  honest  mind  like  his  will  be  distressed  and  anxious, 
and  the  less  doing,  the  less  risk ;  but  I  hope  times  will  mend.  Oh, 
how  many  are  brought  from  aiBuence  to  poverty  within  the  last  three 
months  !  yes,  many  are  very  innocently  plunged  into  sorrow.  I  expect 
Bevington  has  told  you  of  the  circumstances  of  Henry  Aggs  and  how 
it  was  arranged,  also  with  what  fortitude  Mary  kept  up.  I  was 
exceedingly  distressed  when  I  first  heard  of  the  circumstance,  but 
was  greatly  comforted  by  a  letter  from  Mary,  and  her  sentiments 
after  it  was  settled.  The  poor  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
affliction  we  will  hope  was  forgiven.  Oh !  this  love  of  gold  that 
perisheth !  how  does  it  plunge  the  mind  that  is  set  upon  it  into 
innumerable  sorrows.  Now,  my  dear  son  and  daughter,  farewell. 
Accept  my  dear  love,  and  please  to  give  it  to  my  brother,  and  your 
dear  children.     Joseph  and  Martha  unite  with,  my  dear. 

Thy  truly  affectionate,  anxious  mother, 

M.  G. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS  TO  WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    AT   PAKIS. 

3rd  month,  10th,  1826. 
Many  and  great  have  been  the  changes  and  trials  of  some  since  my 
last  letter  to  thee.  Little  did  1  ever  expect  to  see  the  commercial 
atmosphere  so  shaken ;  panic,  consternation,  and  confusion  spread 
around  with  unabating  fury  for  a  time;  it  seemed  as  if  a  terrible 
scourge  had  come  to  the  rich  and  to  the  great,  to  the  buyers  and  to 
the  sellers,  and  as  an  awful  visitation  to  induce  them  to  fix  their 
hearts  upon  something  better  than  worldly  treasures,  to  check  their 
desires  for  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth.  A  few  days,  and  even 
a  few  hours,  were  sufficient  to  baffle  all  their  schemes,  and  to  convince 
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them  that  '  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ',  for  not  only  did  the 
earth,  but  the  very  heavens,  seem  convulsed  by  the  storm.  Oh  !  that 
vee  may  all  of  us  beware  in  time,  that  we  may  seek  Divine  aid  to  help 
and  support  us;  remembering  that  the  'steps  of  a  good  man  are 
ordered  of  the  Lord,  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way '.  The  prayer  of 
my  heart  is  that  we  may  be  established  on  that  sure  foundation, 
against  which  the  storms  may  beat  but  will  not  be  sufEered  to  prevail. 

MAKTHA   GIBBINS   TO   BEVINGTON   AND   THOMAS   GIBBINS, 
AT   MELIN   CRYTHAN,   WAXES, 

Banbury,  16th,  3rd  month,  1826. 
My  dear  Sons,  Bevington  and  Thomas, 

I  have  had  you  so  much  in  my  thoughts  of  late  that  I  could 
no  longer  refrain  from  writing  to  you  to  inquire  after  your  health.  .  .  . 
It  has  been,  and  is,  a  day  of  much  anxiety  and  distress  to  those  who 
have  been  induced  to  extend  their  business  beyond  what  was  prudent, 
and  surely  the  late  commotions  in  the  earth  will  teach  men  more 
wisdom  for  the  future.  .  .  .  Dear  William  is  not  in  London ;  he  is 
expected  every  day,  I  wish  he  may  return  home  benefited.  .  .  .  He  will 
stay  in  London  a  short  time  before  he  goes  to  Birmingham,  I  heard 
from  my  daughter  Aggs  a  week  since ;  they  were  then  at  Norwich, 
but  I  expect  are  returned  home  by  this.  I  am  concerned  to  find  dear 
Henry  is  so  delicate  in  his  health.  .  .  .  Poor  Joseph  is,  I  believe,  at 
Handsworth.  I  would  have  gone  home  to  him,  but  I  feel  very  feeble 
and  soon  overdone,  therefore  I  am  persuaded  to  remain  where  I  am 
tOl  after  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  is  to  be  at  Birmingham  the 
29th  of  this  month.  .  ,  .  Joseph  and  Martha  unite  in  dear  love  with 
Your  affectionate  mother, 

Martha  Gibbins. 


MAETHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL, 

Handsworth,  4th  month,  10th,  1826, 
Dear  William  has  been  at  home  about  three  weeks.  I  don't  think 
he  is  very  strong,  but  certainly  much  improved,  for  he  can  walk  to 
and  from  the  Glass  House.  He  is  very  cheerful,  and  looks  more  and 
more  like  his  dear  father.  As  things  with  poor  Joseph  are  so  changed 
since  William  left  us,  I  think  he  bears  up  with  becoming  fortitude. 
Every  branch  of  business  is  more  or  less  affected  j  I  don't  hear  of  any 
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flourishing  now  but  the  lawyers,  and  these  times  o£  deep  distress 
appear  prosperous  to  them.  .  .  .  Oh !  surely  these  last  four  months 
will  ever  be  remembered  !  I  am  much  better  in  my  health,  though 
I  still  feel  feeble  and  am  much  reduced,  but  I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  up. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO  ANNE   TUNSTALL, 

Handsworth,  5th  month,  9th,  1826. 
My  dear  Anne, 

Often,  very  often  do  I  think  of  you,  and  when  I  hear  of 
the  commercial  difficulties  in  the  world,  and  of  those  near  to  us, 
I  feel  thankful  indeed  that  you  have  escaped  entering  more  widely 
into  business  at  this  time,  for  it  really  appears  that  those  who  do 
least  are  most  safe  and  best  off.  The  last  three  months  or  more  have 
been  an  almost  unprecedented  awful  time.  .  .  .  We  know  the  innocent 
have  in  many  instances  suffered  with  the  guilty,  which  is  the  case 
with  dear  Henry  Aggs.  Thou  no  doubt  hast  heard  that  owing  to 
several  severe  losses  he  is  going  to  leave  Upton,  and  is  seeking  out 
for  a  smaller  house.  I  feel  thankful  that  dear  Mary  so  cheerfully 
accords  with  his  views.  Joseph  looks  well,  and  seems  more  com- 
fortable. He  goes  to  Birmingham  every  day,  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  doubt  but  at  the  winding  up  of  all,  both  at  Swansea  and 
Birmingham,  every  one  will  be  paid  in  full  and  something  over;  and, 
little  or  much,  so  that  every  one  has  their  own  I  shall  be  humbly 
thankful. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS   OF  BIRMINGHAM   BANK 

The  statement  of  accounts  of  the  Bank  at  Birmingham, 
published  in  a  newspaper  at  this  time,  shows  the  financial 
position  of  the  partners  of  that  imdertaking.  It  is  said 
that  none  of  the  Banks  with  which  the  Gibbins  Brothers 
and  J.  A.  GUlett  were  connected  would  have  closed  their 
doors  if  it  had  been  possible  to  convey  cash  by  a  more 
rapid  means  of  transit  than  by  driving.  To  get  money 
transferred  from  Swansea  to  Birmingham,  Banbury,  or 
Gloucester  was  not  then  a  matter  of  a  few  hom-s.  The 
Banks  were  all  financially  sound,  and  their  doors  reopened 
after  two  or  three  days. 

EXTEACT   FROM   A   BHIMINGHAM   NEWSPAPER. 

Gibbins,  Smith  &  Co.'s  Bankruptcy. 

We  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being  able  to  lay  before  our 
readers  this  week  a  most  satisfactory  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
Messrs  Gibbins,  Smith,  and  Goode ;  which  has  hitherto  been  withheld 
from  the  public  under  an  impression  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
put  forth  any  unauthenticated  statements.  The  balance-sheet,  which 
we  give  below,  is  the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  of  the 
bankrupts'  accounts  by  the  assignees,  and  exhibits  a  surplus  of  effects, 
after  paying  all  demands,  fully  equal  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  most 
sceptical.  This  expose  of  their  affairs  is  perhaps  more  gratifying, 
as  it  so  quickly  succeeds  the  alarm  previously  excited  by  an  apparent 
backwardness  to  exhibit  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  bank.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  balance-sheet,  that  after  deducting  the  payment 
of  all  debts,  there  remains  a  surplus  of  £87,333  9s.  without  touching 
the  private  estates  of  the  partners,  amounting  to  £27,000,  which  would 
be  available  to  the  creditors  in  case  the  surplus  above  mentioned  should 
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not  prove  sufficient  to  meet  incidental  losses  in  collecting  the  debts, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  bankruptcy;  thus  presenting  the  almost 
unprecedented  total  surplus  of  £114,333  9«.,  which  is  more  than  one- 
half  the  debts  due  by  the  concern.  It  may  perhaps  also  be  as  well 
to  state,  that  the  debt  due  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Wallis  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Gibbins  and  Co.  is  likely  to  be  realised,  as  we  understand  the 
bankrupts  hold  the  securities  of  other  individuals  for  the  payment. 
We  are  the  more  happy  in  being  the  first  to  communicate  this  highly 
pleasing  intelligence,  because  the  remarks  we  made  last  week  on  the 
non-appearance  of  the  accounts,  had  a  tendency  to  depress  the  hopes 
of  the  creditors.  Messrs.  Gibbins,  Smith,  and  Goode  finish  their 
examination  this  day,  when  the  following  balance-sheet  will  be 
exhibited : — 

The  Estate  of  Gibbins,  Smith,  and  Goode. 
Dr.  £       s.  d. 

To  Credit  Balances  due  from  the  Concern      .        .        .        114,423  16  10 

To  Interest  Deposits 35,860    0    4 

To  Notes  outstanding 52,601  15    0 

To  Balance  due  to  Gibbins  &  Co 87,333    9    0 

290,219     1    2 


Cr. 


By  Debit  Balance  due  to  the  Concern     ....        167,560  16  1 

By  Balance  of  Bills  in  the  hands  of  London  Correspondent  32,105  13  7 

By  Cash,  Bills,  and  Securities 90,552  11  6 

290,219    1  2 


Surplus  Balance  brought  down 87,333    9    0 

The  separate  Estates  of  Gibbins,  Smith,  and  Goode, 
beyond  their  respective  capitals  in  the  Bank,  and 
after  payment  of  their  separate  debts,  are  estimated 
to  produce  to  the  joint  estate,  if  wanted  .        .        .  27,000    0    0 

Total  Surplus        .        .        114,333    9    0 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ELIZA   GIBBINS, 

at  Hargrave  and  Theobald,  No.  1,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  London. 

Handsworth,  1st  of  8th  month,  1826. 
My  dear  Eliza, 

I  have  hoped  to  have  had  some  private  opportunity  of 
answering  thy  welcome  letter.  I  wish  to  hear  how  you  all  are,  and 
how  your  dear  little  girl  continues,  and  have  often  affectionately 
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thought  of  you.  ...  I  have  now  sent  my  two  dear  grandchildren  to 
school,  and  hear  that  they  are  very  comfortable.  My  cousin,  S.  Lovell 
that  was,  now  Kingston,  performed  her  task  of  speaking  very  well ; 
to  her  friend  James  it  was  no  new  thing,  so  that  he  might  be  expected 
to  do  so ;  it  was,  however,  a  very  quiet  meeting,  and  Samuel  Lloyd 
appeared  in  a  short  testimony.  The  parties,  after  leaving  the  meeting- 
house, went  to  Bath  Row  to  take  some  refreshment  and  then  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  where  they  got  the  next  day  to  tea.  I  offered 
her  dinner  at  my  house,  but  she  preferred  going  forward.  Richard  T. 
Cadbury  and  I  were  deputy  parents ;  then  Samuel  Lloyd  and  wife, 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  some  of  the  Evans's  famQy.  I  am  now 
expecting  my  son  and  daughter  Aggs,  and  the  two  elder  children, 
every  day.  I  am  concerned  to  find  there  is  little  improvement  in 
their  poor  baby,  who  is  still  at  Yarmouth  under  the  tender  care  of 
her  aunt  and  a  nurse.  I  feel  very  great  sympathy  for  dear  Henry 
and  Mary  under  the  trials  permitted  them;  indeed,  when  we  look 
around,  who  dare  say  these,  or  such  trials  shall  never  come  near  us, 
seeing  as  we  have  done  of  late  the  affecting  changes  that  have 
happened  to  many.  My  cousin  Anna  Storrs  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
us  J  she  is  very  amiable,  but  her  health  delicate.  She  intends  to  go 
to  Banbury  and  Eatington  this  week,  and  then  come  to  us  again  and 
finish  her  visit.  Brueton  and  Lucy  are  going  to  take  their  two  eldest 
daughters  to  school  near  Manchester  on  Fifth  day,  after  which  they 
go  to  Buxton  and  meet  William  and  Thomas  Leonard,  and  a  lady  who 
is  with  them.  I  expect  they  will  be  away  about  two  weeks.  Cousin 
R.  Gibbins  and  E.  Bowly  were  to  be  at  Birches  Green  this  evening, 
so  that  they  will  keep  house  in  their  absence,  and  attend  to  the 
younger  children.  My  daughter  Gillett  and  her  children  enjoyed  the 
two  weeks  spent  at  Eatington  with  my  brother  William,  who  is  very 
busy  with  a  fine  harvest,  and  their  pleasure  was  much  increased  by 
my  brother  Timothy's  company,  who  is  still  there.  Martha  and  her 
children  were  to  go  home  yesterday. 

Now,  my  dear  James  and  Eliza,  my  dear  love  extends  to  you  and 
yours,  with  desires  that  Heavenly  and  earthly  blessings  may  with 
health  be  your  portion.  My  niece,  Martha  Bevington,  desires  her 
dear  love ;  will  pay  for  her  bonnet  first  opportunity,  if  dear  Eliza  will 
say  what  it  was  in  her  next.     In  haste,  but  with  love, 

I  am,  your  affectionate  mother, 

M.  Gibbins. 

I  have  felt  the  heat,  and  gnats  affect  me  very  much  this  summer. 
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MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  8th  month,  7th,  1826. 
My  dear  Joseph  left  last  evening  for  Swansea;  I  have  been  very 
sorry  for  his  being  so  long  detained,  and  also  for  Elizabeth  to  have 
him  absent  from  her.  The  last  account  Joseph  had,  she  was  very 
poorly,  and  was  looking  with  anxiety  for  him.  He  came  in  many 
days  very  much  overdone,  and  I  could  not  help  entering  into  great 
sympathy  with  him.  I  much  desire  his  late  very  severe  trials,  when 
fully  ended,  may  prove  a  lesson  of  deep  and  lasting  instruction,  so  to 
limit  his  earthly  views  that  he  may  set  his  affections  more  on  eternal 
durable  riches,  and  the  joys  of  Heaven  rather  than  on  the  fading, 
uncertain  accumulation  of  wealth.  He  has  very  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  was  very  generous  in 
relieving  the  distresses  of  others.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  you  to  know 
that  after  much  anxiety  dear  Bevington  has  arranged  his  business 
to  his  satisfaction.  I  hope  dear  Croudson's  views  in  business  are 
satisfactory.  I  consider  him  a  happy  man  in  being  preserved  from 
many  troubles  some  of  my  famUy  have  fallen  into,  and  I  much  desire 
his  preservation  every  way.  Farewell,  my  dear  child;  I  love  thee 
dearly. 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

DEATH   OF   ELIZABETH   GIBBINS   AT   SWANSEA 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Swansea,  9tli  month,  6th,  1826. 
How  very  uncertain  are  all  things  in  this  life.  Thou  hast,  I 
suppose,  had  the  account  fully  communicated  to  thee  of  dear 
Elizabeth's  removal.  Knowing  thou  art  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns our  family,  I  will  tell  thee  that  dear  Elizabeth  had  been  remark- 
ably well  the  last  three  or  four  months,  and  particularly  so  recently. 
After  her  return  from  us,  she  frequently  walked  out  and  went  to  visit 
her  friends ;  she  also  spent  some  days  at  Bevington's  and  at  Neath, 
and  with  the  Abbey  Friends,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  Joseph  and 
her  under  their  great  trials.  Her  sister  Rutter  was  with  her  three 
weeks  before  her  baby's  birth,  which  took  place  on  4th  day  evening, 
16th  of  8th  month.  All  things  went  on  well,  and  she  was  pleased 
with  her  lovely  little  girl,  who  from  appearance  promised  to  be  healthy. 
On  the  18th  Elizabeth  was  taken  ill  with  cold  shiverings.  Warmth 
was  administered  with  medicine,  which  relieved  the  pain,  and  her 
doctor  hoped  that  all  danger  was  over,  but  it  returned  with  double 
violence,  and  Dr.  Gibbon  was  called  in,  who,  with  Edwards,  used 
every  effort  in  their  power.  Her  pains  ceased,  but  delirium  came  on, 
and  she  was  seldom  heard  to  say  anything  but '  poor  Joseph ' ,  or  '  dear 
Joseph ',  who  hung  round  her,  and  used  every  means  to  warm  her 
death-cold  hands,  and  to  keep  a  spark  of  life  a  little  longer !  But 
alas !  the  awful  and  undeniable  messenger  in  a  few  hours  convinced 
him  that  all  was  over.  She  quietly  departed  on  the  19th,  and  for  the 
two  first  days  had  a  beautiful  appearance.  Those  who  saw  her  said 
they  never  saw  anything  more  lovely.  She  was  buiied  at  Neath 
on  1st  day,  the  27th,  attended  by  many  Friends  and  others.  Dear 
Bevington  first  appeared  in  solemn  supplication,  then  A.  Price  and 
others  in  testimony,  aU  uniting  in  a  full  evidence  that  the  dear 
departed  was  entered  into  everlasting  happiness,  and  I  think  from  the 
feeling  I  had  of  the  solemn  covering  that  prevailed,  and  the  angelic 
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sweetness  that  was  witnessed,  there  is  no  cause  to  grieve  for  her.  On 
our  return  we  found  the  dear  baby  poorly ;  a  wet  nurse  was  provided, 
though  she  had  taken  her  food  well  before  that  day.  The  doctor  gave 
medicine,  and  seemed  not  to  doubt  her  doing  well,  but  on  2nd  day  night 
she  was  much  worse  and  visibly  in  pain ;  convulsive  fits  came  on,  which 
increased  imtil  a  few  hours  before  her  death,  when  she  lay  more  quiet, 
and  peacefully  expired  about  9  on  3rd  day  morning.  We  had  a  coach 
in  which  was  her  sorrowing  father.  Aunt  Rutter,  Martha,  and  myself, 
with  nurse  to  carry  the  coffin.  Several  met  us  and  the  little  innocent 
was  placed  in  the  same  brick  grave  as  her  mother  last  6th  day  even- 
ing. It  had  been  concluded  that  her  aunt  Rutter  should  have  the 
care  of  her  until  she  was  older,  but  I  dare  not  murmur ;  all  is  well, 
though  to  poor  Joseph  it  is  a  second  trial.  He  had  fondled  over  her 
as  the  only  last  dear  relic.  He  feels  these  trials  very  severely;  he 
looks  and  is  very  poorly,  but  is  now  favoured  with  calmness,  and  I 
believe  is  seeking,  and  experiences,  that  true  support  which  alone  will 
be  the  most  powerful  help  in  this  awful  dispensation.  My  dear 
Martha  and  I  had  no  idea  of  staying  many  days,  but  Joseph  is  wait- 
ing a  letter  which  I  hope  will  set  him  at  liberty  to  leave  this  place. 
From  the  various  and  unexpected  changes  (and  this  not  the  least), 
really  all  is  sorrow  and  gloom,  though  a  ray  of  help  is  felt  that  things 
in  this  place  are  in  a  way  to  be  settled,  and  that  some  of  poor  Joseph's 
enemies  now  too  late  begin  to  have  their  eyes  opened,  that  the  heavy 
blame  which  so  unjustly  was  cast  upon  him  should  at  least  have  been 
divided ;  but  prudence,  time,  and  patience  will  make  the  truth  mani- 
fest. I  want  much  to  get  home,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  take  poor 
Joseph  with  me,  if  he  can  possibly  be  liberated.  Mary  and  her  two 
children  are  at  Handsworth  ;  I  know  she  is  impatient  for  my  return,  and 
I  tenderly  feel  for  her.  I  shall  take  a  suitable  opportunity  of  having 
thy  Lucy  at  Birmingham,  though  her  aunt  does  not  wish  to  part  with 
her.  Thy  dear  Alfred  was  at  Swansea  two  nights,  and  with  us  at  the 
funeral.  I  could  not  have  much  of  his  society ;  we  had  a  large  com- 
pany, but  I  hope  to  go  with  my  daughter  Gillett  and  Joseph  to  see 
them  for  a  few  days  ;  I  also  hope  to  visit  the  Neath  Friends,  who  with 
the  Friends  at  the  Abbey  have  been  like  near  relatives,  so  that  it  is 
cheering  to  know  that  amidst  multiplied  sorrows  Joseph  yet  has  friends. 
Direct  to  Birmingham,  my  stay  is  so  uncertain. 

Thou  hast  no  doubt  heard  of  the  death  of  dear  M.  G.  Lloyd  and  her 
infant,  just  before  poor  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  same  way.  Poor  George 
Lloyd  is  much  to  be  felt  for.     He  is  in  delicate  health ;  she  has  left 
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two  children.  Oh  !  the  sorrow  there  is  in  this  world.  May  we,  my 
dear  child,  more  and  more  seek  a  City  that  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  the  Lord  is.  Joseph  and  Martha  unite  in  very 
dear  love  to  dear  Croudson,  thyself,  and  father,  with  your  dear  children. 
I  remain, 

Your  very  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Elizabeth  Gibbins 
appeared  in  a  local  newspaper  : — 

'  On  the  19th  of  August,  1826,  at  the  Old  Bank,  Swansea,  Elizabeth, 
the  much-beloved  wife  of  Joseph  Gibbins,  Esq.,  after  giving  birth  to  her 
first  child  on  the  evening  of  the  preceding  Wednesday.'  She  was  one 
who  ought  not  to  be  assigned  to  '  the  house  appointed  for  all  living ', 
with  a  mere  passing  memorial.  The  heart  of  a  mourning  husband  will 
long  bear  a  deeply-graven  monument  of  her  excellence,  a  record  sacred 
to  his  inmost  feelings.  Lovely  in  person,  amiable  in  disposition, 
refined  and  elegant  in  manners  and  intellect,  she  impressed  every  one 
with  a  sentiment  of  interest  in  her  favour,  although  her  retiring  habits 
gave  few  the  opportunity  of  intimacy.  She  was  neither  elevated  by 
prosperity,  nor  cast  down  by  adversity ;  a  pious  equanimity  of  spirit 
supported  her  under  every  trial,  and  sanctified  afiliction  by  resignation 
to  the  Will  of  her  '  Heavenly  Father '.  She  meekly  bowed  to  the  afflic- 
tive and  sudden  stroke  which  has  now  severed  her  from  all  earthly 
affections,  and  is  gone  to  be  the  meet  associate  of  purified  spirits,  es- 
teemed and  regretted  by  all  who  shared  her  acquaintance,  beloved  and 
inexpressibly  lamented  by  the  few  who  were  admitted  to  her  friendship. 

WILLIAM    GIBBINS   TO   MARTHA   GIBBINS,    AT   SWANSEA. 

Aston  Glass  Works, 

7th  day,  9th,  9th  month,  1826. 
My  deak  Mother, 

.  .  .  Thou  wilt  have  heard  of  cousin  Anna  Storrs's  return 
amongst  us ;  she  appears  much  better  and  very  cheerful,  and  quite 
to  enjoy  herself  at  Handsworth.  She  hopes  she  shall  see  thee  before 
she  leaves.  I  tell  her  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  it,  for  glad  as  we 
should  all  of  us  be  to  receive  thee  again  into  thine  own  hospitable  and 
comfortable  dwelling,  I  hope  thou  wilt  stay  to  accomplish  to  thy  entire 
satisfaction  the  objects   of  the  melancholy  call  to   Swansea.     Dear 
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Thomas  stayed  two  nights  with  us,  one  by  intention,  and  the  second 
by  persuasion ;  he  had  rubbed  the  skin  off  the  side  of  his  knee  by  an 
accident  at  Neath,  which  seemed  to  require  a  day's  nursing,  and  which 
under  the  kind  care  of  Anna  and  Martha  became  so  much  better  that 
he  pursued  his  journey  to  Manchester  by  the  mail  yesterday  morning. 

Martha  having  already  written  to  thee  about  the  servants,  or  more 
particularly  about  Price,  I  have  nothing  to  add ;  he  goes  on  quite  as 
well  as  usual,  and  very  much  the  same  as  usual.  I  take  care  of,  and 
see  to,  the  doors  every  night.  The  coachman  is  better,  but  he  does 
not  gain  strength,  or  look  quite  well.  Poor  Edward  Heath  has  been 
so  unwell  all  the  week,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  go  over  to  Hands- 
worth.  If  we  parted  with  Price  thy  view  would  be,  I  suppose,  either 
to  have  John  in  his  room,  or  an  extra  female  servant.  I  have  thought 
whether  John  might  not  be  someways  objectionable  to  us,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  family  and  friends  living  on  our  side  of  Birming- 
ham, viz.  at  Hockley,  near  to  M.  Hawker.  It  would  not  do  at  all  to 
have  them  coming  over  to  see  him,  nor  for  him  to  expect  frequent 
absence  to  go  to  see  them ;  as  to  him,  I  never  saw  him,  therefore  I 
cannot  judge,  but  I  hear  he  has  a  certain  consequential  manner  that 
I  confess  I  do  not  like  in  servants.  Joseph  has  had  experience  of  his 
goodness,  and  can  tell  better  how  far  he  would  be  desirable,  and  if  you 
think  so,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  ;  as  soon  as  you  come  to  any  con- 
clusion I  should  like  to  be  informed,  and  will  act  as  you  may  think  best. 

I  called  upon  poor  distressed  George  Lloyd  on  Third  day,  but  he  was 
too  unwell  to  be  seen.  His  sister  Rachel  Howard  and  Caroline  Dear- 
man  were  there  ;  they  spoke  most  feelingly  and  affectionately  of  their 
loss,  and  were  trying  to  render  poor  George  every  aid  and  comfort 
under  one  of  his  severe  attacks  and  in  which  they  felt  how  unable 
they  were  to  supply  the  assistance  that  he  was  at  such  times  especially 
accustomed  to  receive  from  her  whom  he  had  now  lost.  My  dear  love 
awaits  the  acceptance  of  all  my  relatives  at  Swansea  and  Neath. 
Lucy  is  much  better. 

In  haste,  thy  truly  affectionate  son, 

William  Gibbins. 

maetha  gibbins  to  james  and  eliza  gibbins,  at  leyton. 

Handsworth,  11th,  10th  month,  1826. 
My  dear  James  and  Eliza, 

I  wish  to  take  this  early  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  very  nice  fish  received  last  Seventh  day,  which  proved  very  fine 
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and  good,  and  was  much  praised  by  the  company  I  had  who  partook  of 
it ;  yet  I  must  acknowledge  I  prefer  fish  not  crimped ;  this  I  reply  to, 
the  answer  being  wished  by  my  dear  son  James.  He  will  remember  I 
am  an  old-fashioned  woman,  and  though  he  kindly  tells  me  the  poor 
things  do  not  suffer  from  it,  I  had  an  idea  that  they  did,  which  ever 
prevented  me  from  purchasing  any  ;  yet  independent  of  this,  I  think 
the  fish  is  more  apt  to  break  in  cooking.  I  never  saw  finer  fish,  and 
I  ate  my  dinner  of  this  large  and  beautiful  present  for  three  daysj  I 
heard  also  that  fish  was  received  at  the  Glass  House,  which  they  will 
doubtless  acknowledge.  Thomas,  I  hear,  is  come  there,  but  I  have  not 
seen  him,  but  expect  to  do  so  this  evening ;  it  is  always  pleasant  to  me 
to  see  my  children,  and  it  always  will  be  to  see  my  dear  James  and 
Eliza,  who,  I  hope,  will  be  comfortable  in  the  undertaking  in  business 
lately  entered  into,  which  I  much  desire,  may,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  prosper  and  afford  every  comfort.  If  so,  do  not  seek  for 
great  things,  seeing  as  we  have  done  how  fleeting  all  earthly  treasures 
are,  and  that  there  is  no  joy  equal  to  what  comes  from  the  Almighty. 
Thomas  Southall  is  in  a  poor  low  way  from  a  fever,  and  he  thinks  he 
has  done  wrong  in  attending  so  closely  to  business,  which  presses  much 
on  his  mind,  though  we  all  know  him  to  be  a  worthy,  religious  man. 
I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  my  dear  Eliza  is  better.  .  .  . 

My  dear  son  Joseph  is  now  gone  to  Swansea.  I  can  truly  say  my 
heart  deeply  feels  for  him  under  his  various  and  many  deep  trials,  yet 
I  hope  he  will  experience  help,  and  rely  on  that  Arm  that  alone  can 
deliver  from  all  sorrows.  He  is  calm,  though  at  times  his  feelings  are 
exceedingly  wounded,  and  as  if  this  world  had  lost  all  its  charms. 
Being  obliged  to  rouse  himself  in  various  ways  has,  I  hope,  some 
tendency  to  divert  his  mind,  and  avoid  its  dwelling  too  much  on  one 
thing.  My  daughter  Aggs  and  her  children  are  well.  We  have  had 
our  house  very  full  this  last  few  weeks,  mostly  eighteen  or  twenty 
lodged  in  the  house,  but  some  will  be  going  soon.  My  health  is  better, 
yet  the  many  trials  I  have  had  have  so  much  shaken  me,  I  feel  it  in 
various  ways,  and  the  desires  of  my  heart  are  that  as  the  world  recedes, 
my  mind  may  be  favoured  with  a  heavenly  calm  :  time  passes  fast,  but 
the  mercies  of  the  Almighty  will  endure. 

I  have  written  in  much  haste,  and  in  much  conversation ;  do,  my 
dear  children,  excuse  all  imperfections.  Accept  my  dear  love,  and 
give  it  to  the  dear  children,  for  be  assiired  you  and  yours  are  near  and 
dear  to  the  heart  of  your  affectionate  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 
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MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   JAMES    AND    ELIZA    GIBBINS. 

Handsworth,  29th,  12th,  1826. 
My  dear  James  and  Eliza, 

It  seems  some  time  since  I  heard  from  you.  I  hope  you  are 
now  got  comfortably  settled  in  your  new  residence  and  that  you  may 
be  favoured  with  health  and  happiness  to  enjoy  it.  .  .  . 

I  have  sent  for  your  acceptance,  my  dear  children,  a  turkey. 
Though  a  small  one,  it  is  one  of  our  own  rearing,  and  will,  I  hope, 
eat  well ;  a  cake  for  the  dear  children,  with  pies  and  pigs  to  please 
them;  all  little  matters,  but  tokens  of  affectionate  remembrance. 
Please  to  give  my  dear  love,  and  tell  them  that  I  am  always  pleased  to 
hear  they  are  good  children.  If  dear  Maria  [Bassett]  is  with  you, 
please  to  give  my  dear  love  to  her.  When  is  she  likely  to  be  a  neigh- 
bour to  my  dear  daughter  Gillett,  who  is  pleased  with  this  prospect  ? 
I  expect  you  would  see  my  son  Joseph  while  he  is  in  London,  though 
his  stay  will  be  short.  Sarah  Southall  has  another  daughter  born 
last  First  day,  and  doing  well.  Rebecca  Shorthouse  was  thrown  out 
of  their  chaise  and  broke  a  bone  in  her  hand,  but  it  is  getting  better. 
.  .  .  My  daughter  Aggs  desires  her  dear  love  to  you,  and  is  sorry  to 
find  thou  hast  not  had  the  last  letter  she  wrote  to  thee,  Henry  having 
mislaid  it,  and  had  it  in  his  pocket,  when  he  was  with  us  a  few  days 
since.  She  hopes  to  write  to  thee  the  first  opportunity,  and  would 
have  done  so  now,  but  is  not  very  well,  nor  has  she  been  so  for  the 
last  few  days.  The  dear  children  are  quite  well.  I  was  very  unwell 
myself  a  week  since,  but  I  am  now  better,  yet  I  am  by  no  means 
strong;  every  little  exertion  affects  me.  I  received  good  accounts 
from  Banbury  some  days  since.  They  were  all  well  in  health.  Now, 
I  shall  bid  you,  my  dear  children,  farewell ;  with  very  much  love, 
remain  your  affectionate  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 

I  have  added  a  couple  of  my  home-fed  fowls,  which  I  hope  will  also 
prove  good. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS    TO    ANNE    TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  12th  month,  29th,  1826. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  was  obliged  to  thee  and  dear  Lucy  for  your  kind  letters, 
and  for  the  tender  care  manifested  for  me.     I  hope  you  are  all  well 
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and  comfortable ;  I  wish  to  send  you  a  small  token  of  my  remembrance. 
My  turkeys  are  not  so  large  as  some  we  have  had.  These  were 
hatched  upon  our  premises,  and  are  this  year's  birds.  The  other 
things  will,  I  hope,  please  the  dear  children,  large  and  small.  You 
have  doubtless  heard  of  the  death  of  our  valuable  friend  M.  Hawker, 
which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  last  month.  To  her  prepared  mind 
the  change  must  be  a  happy  one :  she  is  no  doubt  entered  into  rest 
and  peace.  Thus  I  see  many  of  my  associates  and  friends  are  called, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  remind  me  of  the  state  of  readiness  that  is  truly 
essential  in  order  that  when  the  deep  trials  of  life  are  over,  a  prospect 
of  rest  and  peace  may  attend ;  that  through  infinite  mercy  numerous 
errors  may  be  forgiven,  and  that  safe  and  glorious  state  that  could 
not  be  attained  on  earth,  may  be  realised  in  heaven.  My  dear  love  to 
you  and  your  dear  children.  Oh  !  may  they  all  prove  true  blessings 
to  you  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  my  dear  Anne, 

Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA  GIBBINS  TO  JAMES  GIBBINS,  AT  MILE  END  ROAD,  LONDON, 

Hands  worth,  1st  month,  22nd,  1827. 
My  deae  James, 

I  was  truly  glad  to  find  by  thy  welcome  letter  that  thy  very 
amiable  Eliza  has  a  little  son,  and  I  shall  feel  continued  thank- 
fulness to  the  Author  of  all  our  blessings  if  my  dear  daughter  and  her 
infant  son  go  on  well.  I  have  to  request  the  favour  of  thee,  my  dear 
son,  to  write  to  me  again  in  a  few  days.  My  anxieties  are  not  aU 
over  after  the  first  account,  but  continue  until  I  receive  a  second. 

I  have  not  time  to  add  more  than  very  dear  love,  and  to  say  we  are 
all  in  usual  health.     My  son  Joseph  is  waiting  for  this. 

I  remain,  thy  very  affectionate  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 

Write  on  the  receipt  of  this. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

INCREASING  FEEBLENESS  OF  MARTHA  GIBBINS,  AND  HER  DEATH 

Martha  Gibbins  was  much  worn  by  the  anxieties  and 
sorrows  of  her  children,  and  as  she  grew  older  the  strain 
proved  too  great,  and  her  health  and  strength  failed  rapidly. 

MARTHA   gibbins   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  6th  day,  1827. 

My  VERY  DEAR  ANNE, 

My  son  Joseph  has  just  handed  me  this  half  sheet;  I  cannot 
refrain  from  writing  a  few  lines,  the  forerunner  of  a  longer  letter,  for 
I  have  wanted  very  much  to  write  and  tell  thee  particulars,  how 
things  are  going  forward  amongst  us.  I  am  now  just  dressed,  and  at 
first  rising  my  hand  trembles,  so  that  I  have  some  difficulty  to 
write.  I  get  better  after  I  have  had  my  breakfast.  I  am  much  as 
I  have  been  of  late  in  my  health;  thou  mayest  be  sure  my  mind 
cannot  be  free  from  care  when  I  cannot  but  deeply  feel  for  all  my 
dear  children  who  are  in  any  way  troubled.  Mary  Capper  came 
yesterday  to  spend  a  few  days;  she  is  a  very  dear  friend.  My 
daughter  Aggs  is  to  stay  with  me  for  some  weeks ;  the  youngest 
little  girl  remains  just  the  same. 

The  bell  rings,  so  I  will  bundle  my  dear  love  all  together,  and  only 
say,  I  am  truly  thy  affectionate  mother. 

MARTHA   gibbins   TO   ANNE   TUNSTAIL. 

Handsworth,  2nd  month,  20th,  1827. 
My  dear  Daughter  Anne, 

Thy  acceptable  letter  of  1st  month,  1st,  I  have  often 
wished  to  reply  to.  Many,  very  many  cares  have  been  my  lot  since 
then,  yet  I  still  hope  for  brighter  days,  and  if  not,  for  a  renewal  of 
strength  and  fortitude  to  go  through  all  that  Divine  Wisdom  may 
appoint  me.  I  have  been  on  the  whole  in  usual  health,  sometimes  in 
a  middling  way,  and  at  others  better. 
02 
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I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  my  son  Thomas  a  few  days,  both 
before  and  since  he  came  from  Manchester.  He  never  looked  better 
in  health,  and  is  quite  a  consistent  Friend,  which  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me.  He  left  Bevington  and  Alfred  well.  Thomas  is  gone  to  London, 
but  expects  to  be  at  home  this  week,  or  early  in  next.  He  seems 
very  diligent  in  business,  and  I  believe  they  have  every  reward  they 
can  expect  from  being  so.  I  hope  a  blessing  will  attend  all  their 
labours,  and  if  so,  surely  we  can  do  no  less  than  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge who  is  the  Giver.  .  .  . 

I  hope  dear  Lucy  is  very  active  in  assisting  thee,  her  kind  and 
tender  parent ;  if  she  does  for  thee  what  thou  used  to  do  for  me,  she 
will  be  a  great  comfort  to  thee,  and  will  feel  happy  in  so  doing.  My 
daughter  Aggs  unites  in  love,  and  do  accept  a  large  share  from,  my 
dear  daughter, 

Thy  sincerely  affectionate  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO   ELIZA    GIBBINS,    AT    BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON. 

Handsworth,  3  month,  6th,  1827. 
My  dear  Eliza, 

It  is  not  for  want  of  any  endeared  affection  for  thee  and 
my  dear  James  and  your  sweet  little  family  that  I  have  been  so  long 
in  answering  thy  very  acceptable  letter :  it  was  truly  gratifying  to 
me,  and  I  think  I  may  say  all  my  family,  and  thy  friends,  that  thou 
hast  so  well  got  over  that  time  of  trial,  which  could  not  only  awaken 
our  anxiety,  but  our  tender  regard  and  interest.  .  .  . 

I  am  often  led  into  deep  trials,  but  look  with  confidence  to  the 
Almighty,  who  has  been  with  me  all  my  life  long.  I  still  cast  my- 
self at  His  footstool,  and  crave  His  protection.  I  have  at  times  been 
very  poorly,  and  a  good  deal  overdone  with  anxiety.  My  dear  Mary 
is  often  unwell.  .  .  .  The  dear  children  are  in  excellent  health  and 
grow  fast,  and  were  Thomas  at  school,  he  would  soon  improve  in 
learning.  Martha  Lucy  is  also  a  sweet  child,  but  they  are  at  times 
more  than  my  spirits  can  well  contend  with  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Brueton's  family  are  well,  except  my  daughter  Lucy,  who  is  much 
distressed  with  very  bad  headaches.  My  son  and  daughter  Gillett 
were  well,  with  their  two  little  girls,  when  I  last  heard,  also  our 
relations  at  Eatington.     Our  Quarterly  Meeting  is  at  Birmingham, 
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the  28th  of  this  month,  when  we  may  expect  to  see  some  of  our 
friends.  Charles  Lloyd  is  rather  better,  but  does  not  come  to  meeting. 
His  daughter,  Anna  Braithwaite,  was  to  return  home  to-day;  I 
understand  she  has  a  prospect  of  going  to  America  again. 

With  my  dear  love  to  you  and  yours,  my  dear  James  and  Eliza, 
I  am,  in  much  affection,  your  attached  and  anxious  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 


MARTHA    GIBBINS  TO   ELIZA   GIBBINS,  AT   BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON. 

Handsworth,  3rd  month,  31st,  1827. 
My  DEAK  Eliza, 

I  was  indeed  much  concerned  to  hear  of  the  indisposition  of 
thy  dear  children,  and  very  often  have  I  thought  of  thee  and  them, 
but  I  was  very  unwell  when  thy  letter  came  to  me,  and  one  thing 
or  other  has  daily  prevented  me,  and  I  relied  on  thine  and  dear 
James's  kindness  to  inform  me  if  anything  more  serious  should  occur. 
When  thou  art  at  liberty,  do  not  fail  to  take  up  thy  pen  and  let  me 
know  all  about  you.  Thou  must,  I  am  sure,  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
fatigue  and  anxiety  upon  thee,  and  so  lately  recovered  caused  thee  to 
appear  more  unequal  to  the  task,  and  I  fear  thou  art  now  suffering 
from  thy  affectionate  exertions.  ...  I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  hear  of 
thy  little  baby ;  do  tell  me  his  name,  when  thou  writest  next,  also  the 
day  of  his  birth,  that  his  name  and  age  may  be  amongst  the  rest. 
I  hope  dear  James  is  by  this  recovered  of  the  accident  he  met  with. 
This  week  has  been  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  Birmingham,  but  we 
bad  not  so  much  company  as  we  mostly  have,  and  having  so  large 
a  family  of  my  own,  it  was  quite  as  convenient,  though  I  am  always 
pleased  to  see  my  friends.  My  brother  William  Bevington  left  us 
this  morning;  he  was  very  well,  and  gave  me  a  good  account  of 
all  my  Eatington  relations.  .  .  .  My  daughter  Aggs  is  not  equal  to 
much  exertion.  I  am  very  anxious  about  her,  and  have  spoken  to 
B.  Vaux  to  attend  upon  her,  and  I  am  also  looking  out  for  a  nurse.  .  .  . 
My  son  Henry  intends  to  visit  us  in  about  two  weeks,  and  then  to  take 
his  son  Thomas  back  with  him ;  he  grows,  and  is  a  very  healthy  boy, 
and  his  little  entertaining  sister,  Martha  Lucy,  is  all  health  and 
spirits,  but  requires  attention  and  care.  My  poor  daughter  Aggs's 
state  makes  me  anxious  for  her  safety  and  well  being,  and  it  is  an 
important  undertaking  at  my  time  of  life,  still  more  so  on  account  of 
poor    Henry's   distance,  and  unavoidable   absence  from  her  at  such 
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a  time.  .  .  .  Nothing  that  I  can  do  will  be  omitted  to  soften  the  trial. 
My  daughter  Lucy  is  frequently  much  indisposed  with  a  bilious 
complaint.  The  rest  are  all  well,  also  my  family.  My  daughter 
Aggs,  and  those  of  my  family  who  know  of  my  writing,  unite  with 
me  in  dear  love.     I  close  in  haste  and  almost  in  the  dark. 


MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE    TTJNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  5th  month,  10th,  1827. 
My  very  dear  Anne, 

Do  not  think  I  have  forgotten  thee  by  my  not  replying 
sooner  to  thy  very  acceptable  letter,  for  be  assured,  my  dear  child, 
thou  and  those  dear  to  thee  are  often  thought  of  by  me ;  but  every 
day  seems  to  bring  its  full  engagements,  and  I  am  like  Martha  of 
old,  going  about  full  of  care  and  cumber,  yet  I  trust  I  am  sometimes 
favoured,  as  Mary  was,  in  choosing  the  better  part,  and  feeling  its 
divine  influence  in  my  mind,  even  in  my  lawful  engagements.  For 
though  a  greater  degree  of  ease  and  quietness  in  the  decline  of  life  is 
most  desirable,  yet  if  we  act  from  duty  and  endeavour  to  do  our  best, 
we  feel  peace  in  so  doing,  and  let  what  will  happen,  the  result  will 
yield  peace. 

My  health  is  a  good  deal  shaken  by  care,  for  everything  that 
happens  to  my  family  naturally  affects  a  tender  parent,  whose  greatest 
happiness  is  to  see  her  beloved  children  do  well.  Bevington  is  sitting 
by  me  writing  to  you.  He  is  desirous  to  transact  his  outward 
business  previous  to  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  he  is  a  representative  to  it, 
also  my  daughter  Gillett,  if  not  Joseph  ;  they  are  intending  to  go  on 
7th  day  to  Leighton  to  spend  the  First  day  there,  and  then  to  London, 
as  they  intend  to  return  home  direct  after  the  Yearly   Meeting  is 


MARTHA  GIBBINS  TO   ELIZA  GIBBINS,  AT  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON. 

Handsworth,  5th  month,  14th,  1827. 
My  dear  Eliza, 

It  was  particularly  pleasant  to  me  to  receive  so  good  an 
account  of  thyself  and  dear  children  as  thy  last  letter  conveyed.  It 
will  be  gratifying,  my  endeared  daughter,  to  me  to  hear  that  my 
dear  son  James  can  move  his  arm  with  more  ease,  or  that  it  is  got 
quite  well,  for  I  assure  thee  I  have  felt  much  concerned  about  him. 
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and  also  that  thy  dear  boy  Joseph  had  the  whooping  cough ;  it  will 
be  a  complaint  well  over,  and  also  the  vaccination  with  the  dear 
infant. 

I  understand  by  a  letter  from  my  son  Ag-gs  to  my  daughter,  that 
he  and  his  son  Thomas  had  visited  you ;  he  is  a  healthy  lively  boy, 
and  I  expect  by  this  is  gone  to  school  at  Tottenham.  My  dear 
daughter  is  a  very  anxious  mother,  and  is  frequently  very  poorly, 
some  days  better,  and  others  not  so  well,  and  unequal  to  get  about 
much,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  her  anxiety  being  much  increased 
from  various  causes,  though  she  has  every  attention  and  comfort 
a  parent  can  give  her.  I  have  provided  a  good  nurse,  and  B.  Vaux — 
who  is  got  into  good  practice,  and  attends  most  of  our  friends — is 
to  attend  her.  I  shall  be  truly  thankful  when  they  are  again  settled 
at  a  home  of  their  own. 

Martha  Lucy  is  a  very  healthy,  engaging  child,  full  of  life  and 
activity.  I  expect  you  will  see  my  son  and  daughter  Gillett  before 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  Joseph  [Gillett]  was  anxious  to  transact  his 
business  previous  to  the  Yearly  Meetings,  and  to  leave  soon  after  they 
were  over;  they  have  taken  lodgings  in  Houndsditch  in  order  to  be 
near  meeting.  Martha  being  a  representative  rendered  it  very  needful. 
Bevington  and  Croudson  are  also  under  the  same  appointment,  so 
that  several  of  my  family  will  be  there.  Dear  Bevington  has  been 
with  us  more  than  a  week,  and  under  the  care  of  a  dentist,  by  whom 
it  was  judged  most  prudent  for  him  to  keep  in  the  house.  He  has 
had  three  teeth  taken  out,  and  is  now  greatly  relieved,  and  I  hope 
will  enjoy  himself. 

I  expect  George  Clarance  and  Edith  will  be  married  during  this 
summer,  so  that  thou  mayest  see  I  have  much  upon  me,  and  "William 
and  Martha  Lovell  come  to  me  the  tenth  of  next  month  from  school. 
Indeed,  my  health  is  often  very  various ;  I  keep  about,  but  frequently 
feel  a  good  deal  overdone.  My  family  has  been  large,  and  with  much 
anxiety  for  all  and  every  one  of  my  dear  children,  my  health  feels 
much  shaken;  for  can  a  mother  forget,  or  even  not  grieve,  for  the 
dear  children,  when  it  seems  the  only  earthly  treasure  she  has  left 
in  this  world  ?  Our  worthy  friend,  Samuel  Lloyd,  we  are  pleased  to 
hear,  is  recovering;  his  amiable  wife  is  with  him.  I  want  to  say 
much  more  to  thee,  but  have  not  room.  My  dear  love  to  my  dear 
James,  to  thyself,  and  all  thy  dear  children.  I  fear  that  thou  wilt 
not  be  able  to  read  this.     Thy  affectionate  mother, 

M.  GiBBINS. 
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MARTHA    GIBBINS   TO    ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  6tli  month,  3rd,  1827. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  cannot  answer  thy  very  acceptable  letter  as  it  deserves,  for 
want  of  time  and  from  interruptions,  so  thou  must  excuse  me ;  I  have 
also  a  very  bad  pen,  and  some  others  lying  by  me  that  are  in  the  same 
state.  I  have  left  cousin  Hannah  reading,  and  am  come  into  the 
drawing-room  to  poor  Mary.  Thy  dear  Croudson  and  the  rest  are 
walking  in  the  garden,  but  I  wish  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  thee. 

It  was  very  kind  of  thee,  my  dear,  to  submit  to  dear  Croudson 
remaining  a  day  with  us.  I  always  love  to  see  him,  and  only  regret 
that  I  am  not  more  at  liberty  to  enjoy  his  dear  company  ;  he  will  tell 
thee  how  I  am  in  health,  therefore  I  shall  say  but  little  about  it,  only 
that  I  feel  rather  better  this  evening ;  do  not  distress  thyself  about 
me.  We  have  had  good  accounts  of  Martha,  who,  I  expect,  is  got 
home  well;  she  gives  me  an  interesting  account  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

I  shall  send  thee  a  cake  to  give  to  thy  dear  children,  which  is  all 
I  shall  have  in  my  power  to  do  now.  My  dear  love  to  them,  one  and 
all.  I  am  much  obliged  to  thee  for  thy  kindness  in  offering  to  take 
the  Lovells  during  the  vacation,  but  we  shall  do  very  well,  and  the 
poor  things  would  be  disappointed  to  go  from  Birmingham,  or  rather 
Handsworth.  I  feel  thy  kindness,  nevertheless.  I  must  now  bid 
thee  farewell,  and  with  the  overflowings  of  love  for  thee,  my  dear 
Anne,  in  great  haste  subscribe  myself, 

Thy  poor  mother, 

M.  G. 

MARTHA   GIBBINS   TO   ANNE   TUNSTALL. 

Handsworth,  6th  month,  10th,  1827. 
My  dear  Anne, 

I  do  hope  one  post  will  not  pass  before  I  hear  again  from 
some  of  you,  how  my  dear  son  Tunstall  continues  to  go  on.  We  were 
all  exceedingly  concerned  to  hear  how  ill  he  had  been,  but  hope  the 
means  taken  to  restore  are  such  as  will  perfect  his  recovery ;  his  life 
and  health  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  thee,  and  his  dear  family,  and 
I  am  sure  we  all  feel  deeply  interested  that  his  days  may  be  long 
and  happy.  It  is  essentially  necessary  that  reducing  means  should 
be  adopted,  and  under  such  regulating  course  he  may  enjoy  his  health 
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better  than  for  some  time.  I  have  deeply  felt  for  thee,  my  dear, 
knowing  how  thy  affectionate  heart  would  be  distressed  until  he  was 
better ;  do  not  delay  having  me  written  to,  either  by  thyself  or  dear 
Lucy.  My  very  affectionate  love  to  dear  Croudson  and  thyself  ;  those 
of  my  family  who  are  at  home  desire  to  unite  with  me,  who  are, 
Bevington,  cousin  Martha,  and  my  son  Joseph.  "William  and  George 
are  at  Birches  Green,  attending  to  some  foreign  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  has  an  interpreter.  They 
attended  our  meeting  this  morning;  dear  Bevington  and  M.  Capper 
appeared  in  testimony.  I  expect  George  Clarance  and  my  two  grand- 
children to-morrow;  he  and  Edith  intend  to  pass  our  Monthly 
Meeting  next  4th  day;  I  much  desire  it  may  prove  a  happy  con- 
nection. George  is  increasingly  serious,  and  Edith  also.  I  have  seen 
Dr.  Johnson  to-day,  and  am  ordered  wine  and  good  things ;  his  advice 
was  useful  to  me  before,  and  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  judgment 
and  kindness.  Don't  be  uneasy  about  me.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
attend  to  myself  and  hope  to  be  better.  Bevington  intends  to  write 
in  a  day  or  two,  but  I  could  not  be  easy  to  omit  sending  this.  Now 
our  supper-bell  rings ;  I  must  go,  and  with  every  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  interest 

I  remain,  my  dearest  child. 

Thy  truly  anxious  mother, 

M.  G. 


MARTHA  BEVINGTON  TO  ELIZA  GIBBINS,    AT   SWEETINGS   ALLEY, 
COENHILL. 

Handsworth,  6th  month,  17th,  1827. 
My  dear  Cousin  Eliza, 

I  gladly  avail  myself  of  John  Alcard's  return  to  London 
to  write  thee  a  few  lines,  and  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  thee 
a  more  favourable  report  of  my  beloved  aunt  than  I  can  do,  for 
although  she  is  certainly  better,  her  health  is  very  far  from  good, 
and  yet  I  trust  now  her  mind  is  in  some  degree  relieved  from  anxiety 
that  it  may  still  further  improve.  I  assure  thee,  my  dear  Eliza,  that 
I  have  passed  through  much  painful  anxiety  on  her  account,  and  this 
I  can  readily  believe  has  been  the  case  with  you,  and  thou  must  have 
had  a  very  fatiguing  time  with  thy  sweet  children. 

I  should  exceedingly  enjoy  paying  you  a  visit,  but  this  is  a  pleasure 
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that  I  cannot  see  the  distant  prospect  of,  but  I  shall  hope  to  see  you 
here  when  we  are  more  at  liberty  to  enjoy  your  society  than  I  could 
do  at  present ;  whenever  we  meet,  I  shall  have  very  much  to  tell  thee 
o£... 

17th,  1st  day. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  dear  aunt  has  had  a  very 
poor  night,  and  appears  extremely  languid  to-day ;  yet  she  would  go 
out  to  the  morning  meeting,  which  I  objected  to,  from  thinking  her 
unfit  for  the  exertion,  but  probably  she  was  not  worse  for  it,  as  she 
was  certainly  more  at  rest  than  she  would  have  been  at  home. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  that  quietude  and  good  living  are  quite  essential 
for  her.  I  wish  she  was  half  as  careful  for  herself  as  she  is  for  others, 
but  this  will  never  be  the  case.  Dr.  J.  tells  her  that  she  must  leave 
all  her  anxiety  to  me,  as  medicine  would  do  her  no  good,  and  very 
often  do  I  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  save  her  more  than 
I  can  do. 

My  cousin  INfary,  with  her  baby,  goes  on  very  well ;  we  think  the 
latter  is  like  Thomas.  I  find  Henry  talks  of  coming  here  next  6th  day 
week,  and  my  dear  aunt  thinks  that  if  Jane  Warren  has  not  sent  our 
bonnets,  perhaps  he  would  bring  them,  if  thou  wouldst  have  the 
kindness  to  write  her  a  note  requesting  that  they  may  be  ready,  and 
my  aunt  will  mention  it  in  her  letter  to  Henry  to-night.  .  .  . 

The  day  before  the  grand  event  happened  here  G.  Clarance 
arrived  with  the  two  Lovells  from  school,  which  furnished  us  with 
more  care,  though  they  give  as  little  trouble  as  children  can,  aad  help 
to  amuse  Martha  Lucy,  whom  I  have  taken  under  my  charge  the 
last  fortnight,  as  the  servant  who  was  hired  when  Mary  first  came 
did  not  suit,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  have  any  one  else  into  the  house ; 
there  are  already  so  many. 

My  brother  and  sister,  George,  are  very  comfortably  settled  at 
Wolverhampton.  Edith  went  over  to  spend  the  day  with  them,  as 
she  vpished  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  morning  meeting ;  she  per- 
formed very  well  on  Fourth  day,  and  so  did  G.  Clarance,  and  it  was 
a  great  comfort  to  the  former  that  my  dear  aunt  was  liberated  in 
time  to  accompany  them  into  meeting.  Had  Mary's  baby  come  one 
day  later  she  would  probably  have  been  prevented,  and  then  I  do  not 
know  how  we  should  have  managed  it.  I  assure  thee  it  proved  quite 
as  formidable  to  me  as  I  expected,  but  my  aunt  would  not  excuse  me 
from  acceding  to  Edith's  wishes  in  this  respect,  as  she  wished  every 
encouragement  afforded  her;  she  was  amused  at  the  receipt  of  the 
gloves,  and  does  not  quite  recollect  the  history  of  them,  but  wishes 
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thee  to  thank  the  gentleman  when  thou  seest  him.  No  time  is  fully 
decided  on  for  her  marriage,  but  G.  Clarance  wishes  it  not  to  be  later 
than  the  10th  of  next  month. 

2nd  day  night. — I  must  bring  this  scrawl  to  a  conclusion,  and  just 
say  that  my  dear  aunt  is  rather  better  again,  but  does  not  feel  equal 
to  writing  two  letters,  and  she  has  just  been  addressing  Henry,  there- 
fore hopes  thou  wilt  excuse  her  for  a  few  days.  Mary  and  the  baby 
go  on  as  well  as  possible;  dear  little  Martha  Lucy  has  been  very 
unwell  with  scarlatina,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  keep  clear  of  the 
baby ;  she  is,  however,  much  better  this  evening.  The  last  account 
of  Croudson  was  also  more  favourable.  I  am  writing  almost  in  the 
dark,  having  made  many  efforts  to  complete  this.  My  aunt  imites 
in  dear  love  to  you  all  with,  my  dear  Eliza, 

Thine  very  affectionately, 

Martha  Bevington. 

Through  the  pens  of  Anne  Tunstall,  WiUiam  Gibbins, 
and  Martha  Bevington,  we  have  some  account  of  the 
termination  of  Martha  Gibbins's  illness.  They  tell  us 
that,  five  days  after  the  previous  letter  was  written: — 

On  the  23rd  of  6th  month,  1827,  having  retired  to  her  chamber  for 
bed,  she  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  for  a  time  was  sensible,  collected, 
and  calm.  Some  of  the  family  soon  gathered  around  her,  and  could 
not  avoid  manifesting  their  solicitude ;  she  spoke  of  the  peaceful  state 
of  her  own  mind,  and  desired  them  to  be  resigned  to  the  dispensation, 
saying,  'We  must  all  have  something  to  take  us  to  our  long  home, 
and  perhaps  this  is  permitted  for  my  end  ;  if  so,  I  hope  all  will  be  well 
with  me.^  Medical  aid  was  procured  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
means  usual  on  such  occasions  were  resorted  to ;  stupor  soon  came  on, 
and  she  lay  for  several  hours  in  an  almost  insensible  state.  The 
following  morning,  bleeding  with  leeches  on  the  temples  restored  her 
recollection,  so  that  she  could  give  a  clear  account  of  the  seizure  of 
the  preceding  night.  She  expressed  herself  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  the  Almighty,  and  her  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  numberless 
blessings  with  which  she  had  been  favoured.  She  made  many  affec- 
tionate inquiries  after  the  different  branches  of  the  family,  and  said 
she  felt  fearful  lest  her  son  William  should  suffer  from  anxiety  on  her 
account.     On  being  told  he  was  in  usual  health,  but  much  concerned, 
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as  were  all  the  rest  of  us,  at  her  severe  indisposition,  she  signified  her 
desire  that  we  should  not  grieve  for  her. 

During  most  of  her  illness  a  great  degree  of  stupor  prevailed,  so 
that  she  could  express  but  little  that  was  intelligible ;  yet  during  the 
short  intervals  of  recollection  her  heart  was  clothed  with  love  and 
gratitude,  and  she  expressed  herself  in  a  most  affectionate  manner  to 
us  all.  On  Martha  Bevington  remarking  she  hoped  she  had  nothing 
to  trouble  her  now,  she  replied,  'No,  my  dear,  not  a  thing;  not 
a  single  thing.'  And  after  a  short  time,  added,  '  All  around  my  bed 
is  peace.'  She  frequently  during  her  illness  alluded  to  the  many 
blessings  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  said  she  hoped  her  kind 
care-takers  (the  sitters-up)  would  not  be  overdone  by  attending  on 
her,  and  that  she  felt  very  grateful  to  them,  and  to  a  kind  and 
gracious  Providence  for  all  His  mercies  and  benefits.  Her  debility 
increasing,  she  slept  much  and  had  few  intervals  of  consciousness,  yet 
during  these  she  was  still  clear  in  speaking  to  those  around  her,  and 
when  told  that  any  of  her  children  were  present,  would  say  that  she 
loved  them  very  dearly ;  she  also  sent  affectionate  messages  to  many 
of  her  absent  friends.  Her  difRculty  of  swallowing  increasing,  and 
a  troublesome  cough  coming  on,  it  did  not  appear  safe  to  give  her 
anything  for  fear  of  suffocation,  yet  even  so  late  as  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  she  died,  she  evinced  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition  by 
saying  that  she  was  willing  to  try  to  swallow  in  order  to  satisfy  us, 
but  finding  it  was  painful  to  her,  we  did  not  attempt  more  than  to 
moisten  her  lips  with  a  feather;  diiring  the  day  her  breathing  was 
more  difficult  until  a  short  time  before  her  close,  which  was  a  quarter- 
past  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  without  a  sigh  or  struggle  she  quietly 
departed  on  the  2nd  of  7th  month,  1827,  in  the  69th  year  of  her 
age,  leaving  in  the  circle  of  her  family  and  friends  a  void  that  is 
indescribable.  She  is  now  gone  from  the  trials  of  time,  and  we  can 
have  no  doubt  has  received  the  welcome  sentence  of  '  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord '.  And 
although  we  deeply  deplore  her  loss,  and  miss  her  many  kindnesses,  we 
feel  there  is  cause  to  rejoice  on  her  own  account. 

The  interment  took  place  in  the  Friends'  Graveyard, 
Bull  Street,  Birmingham,  where  also  lie  her  husband,  her 
daughter  Ehzabeth  LoveU,  her  sons  John  and  Thomas,  and 
her  younger  children  who  died  in  infancy. 
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The  following  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  July  9, 
1827  :— 

Died  on  Monday  last,  deeply  lamented,  ao-ed  69,  at  her  house  at 
Handsworth,  Mrs.  Gibbins,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Gibbins,  of 
this  town.  From  the  retired  and  unostentatious  habits  of  this  excellent 
woman,  few  but  her  intimate  friends  knew  the  many  virtues  with 
which  her  mind  was  imbued.  To  the  affluent,  she  was  an  example  of 
humility,  meekness,  and  charity.  She  sympathized  with  the  poor  in 
their  affliction,  and  with  a  liberal  hand  poured  in  the  '  wine  and  oil  of 
consolation  \  Her  latest  moments  evinced  that  in  a  religious  point 
of  view  she  had  not  followed  '  cunningly  devised  fables ',  for  in  the 
last  conflict  of  nature,  death  had  lost  its  terrors,  and  she  was  enabled 
through  faith  in  a  blessed  Redeemer,  in  whom  she  trusted,  calmly  to 
resign  her  purified  spirit  to  Him  that  gave  it. 

The  following  memorandum  in  Martha  Gibbins's  feeble 
writing  was  found  after  her  death  : — 

The  contents  of  this  box  was  given  to  my  care  bj'  my  dear  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Lovell,  sometime  before  her  death.  She  had  been  impressed 
by  the  belief  that  she  should  not  recover,  and  requested  me  to  keep  it 
secret,  particularly  requesting  that  it  might  be  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  all  her  dear  children,  saying  she  feared  they  would  be  sadly  put 
about.  She  told  me  she  had  placed  £lOO  in  James  Pearson's  hands, 
and  had  received  interest  for  the  same  regularly,  and  there  being  £31 
more  she  gave  it  me,  and  I  handed  it  to  him  after  her  death,  thinking 
it  better  to  have  all  together,  and  have  received  interest  from  year  to 
year  of  what  James  Pearson  had  in  his  hands,  and  when  accumulated 
I  have  still  given  it  him.  ...  I  gave  Joseph  Lovell  £20,  when 
George  Lovell  was  put  apprentice,  to  assist  him  in  so  doing,  having 
heard  my  dear  daughter  say  it  was  her  custom  from  time  to  time  to 
make  little  sacrifices  out  of  her  small  income,  thinking  at  such  a  time 
it  might  be  particularly  useful  in  getting  her  dear  boys  good  situations. 
Joseph  Lovell  does  not  know  anything  about  this  money,  nor  would 
I  have  him.  If  he  had  it  would  have  been  gone  long  since,  and 
that  would  not  have  answered  the  design.  I  have  considered  the 
trui-t  sacred.  James  Pearson  has  now  £172,  and  there  is  19s.  in 
this  box  the  4th  of  4th  month,  1825,  and  unless  all,  or  any  part,  is 
particularly  wanted  for  the  dear  children,  I  wish  it  to  accumulate  for 
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their  benefit,  and  that  each  may  have  an  equal  share,  but  it  had  better 
not  be  said  from  what  quarter  such  a  present  to  them  comes.  I  hope 
my  dear  children  that  may  see  this  will  also  see  the  propriety  of  my 
doing  as  I  have  done,  and  that  a  blessing  may  attend  my  care  over 
this  little  matter. — Martha  Gibbins. 

1826,  4th  month,  9th.     Received  of  James  Pearson  £8  12  0,  one 
year's  interest,  and  19  shillings  in  the  box  makes  £9  11  0. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII 

marriages:     BEVINGTON    GIBBINS    to    REBECCA     TREGELLES — 

GEORGE   GIBBINS   TO   ANN   CATHERINE   THOMSON WILLIAM 

GIBBINS   TO    ELIZABETH   T.    FOX 

These  letters  have  nearly  come  to  an  end ;  the  rest  are 
disjointed.  One  after  another  the  sons  married,  and  formed 
their  own  circles,  and  only  occasionally  letters  passed  from 
one  household  to  another. 

In  1829  George  Gibbins  married  Ann  Catherine 
Thomson,  and  in  the  same  year  Bevington  married 
Rebecca  Tregelles. 

bevington    GIBBINS   TO    REBECCA   TREGELLES. 

My  dearest  Rebecca, 

My  heart  has  irresistibly  dwelt  upon  thee  with  a  sort  of 
tune,  that  has  given  words  to  my  pen;  and  uncouth  as  they  are, 
I  venture  to  make  the  offering  which  at  any  rate  will  show  the  feelings 
and  remembrances 

Of  thy  affectionately  attached, 

Bevington  Gibbins. 
Melin  Crythan  Works,  11/8/1828. 

My  dear  Rebecca !   may  I  call  thee  mine  ? 
One  heart  containing  all  that  we  desire, 

So  firmly  linked  at  Hymen's  secret  shrine. 

That  nought  on  earth  can  check  the  sacred  fire — 
Not  joys  most  joyous,  nor  afflictions  dire ! 

Thus  may  we  dwell  through  Life's  all-changing  day, 
Most  truly  bound  by  all-enduring  Love; 

And  when  our  spirits  shall  be  call'd  away 

By  Him,  who  deigns  midst  Holiness  to  move, 
Our  hearts  united  then  may  join  the  Choir  above ! 
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In  1833  WUliam  Gibbiiis  married  Elizabeth  T.  Fox,  of 
Falmouth. 

WILLIAM   GIBBINS   TO    THOMAS    GIBBINS,    AT    NEATH. 

Gloucester,  5th  of  9th  month,  1832. 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  have  very  often  thought  of  you  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Cornwall,  which  has  been  by  very  far  the  pleasantest  I  have  yet  paid. 
I  told  you  I  had  arranged  for  leaving  Gloucester  at  Christmas,  after 
which  time  I  look  forward  to  become  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Falmouth.  I  hope  to  become  fully  and  fairly  established  there 
with  my  dearest  Elizabeth  in  the  course  of  Third  month  next. 
There  is  some  probability  that  the  two  sisters  may  enter  into  matri- 
monial bonds  on  the  same  day.  We  have  had  much  agreeable  and 
unrestrained  intercourse,  and  I  think  we  now  fully  understand  each 
other,  and  feel  the  sincere  interest  in  all  that  concerns  each  other 
which  we  should  do.  I  left  all  our  Cornish  friends  about  as  usual ;  the 
cholera  had  not  appeared  in  a  single  instance,  but  that  port  cannot 
expect  to  escape  the  awful  scourge :  it  is  much  abated  at  this  place. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Thomas, 

Thy  sincerely  affectionate  brother, 

William. 

WILLIAM    GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS    GIBBINS,    AT    NEATH. 

Gloucester,  1st  of  8th  month,  1832. 
My  dear  Thomas, 

We  shall  be  much  engaged  on  3rd  day  with  the  meeting  of 
Directors,  and  after  that  I  think  I  shall  be  a  good  deal  occupied  before 
leaving  for  Cornwall,  which  I  intend  to  do  the  following  4th  day.  At 
our  last  meeting  of  Directors,  I  delivered  a  letter  of  resignation  as 
Manager  of  the  Gloucester  Banking  Company,  but  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  almost  obliged  to  retain  it  till  Christmas.  It  is  my  intention 
at  that  time  to  remove  into  Cornwall,  and  to  become  settled  as  soon 
as  I  can  afterwards. 

We  are  all  favoured  to  enjoy  pretty  good  health  !  That  awful 
disease,  the  cholera,  still  prevails,  but  not  to  any  alarming  extent. 
We  have  had  about  24  deaths  altogether  out  of  114  cases;  it  has 
abated  within  the  last  few  days  considerably,  and  I  think  that  there  is 
not  any  cause  of  danger  in  your  visiting  us,  though  I  can  assure  thee, 
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so  much  and  so  powerfully  has  the  alarm  prevailed,  that  we  have  had 
but  few  arrivals  lately  of  company  in  the  city,  and  a  great  many 
departures  of  those  who  became  afraid  of  the  spread  of  contagion.  .  .  . 
Hoping  to  see  you  on  7th  day,  if  you  can  so  arrange  it, 

I  remain,  truly  thy  affectionate  brother, 

William  Gibbins. 

WILLIAM   GIBBINS   TO   THOMAS   GIBBINS,    AT   NEATH. 

Gloucester,  14/6/1832. 
Dear  Thomas, 

I  have  been  very  much  engaged  all  this  day  or  should  have 
written  thee  in  acknowledgment  of  thy  letter.  As  to  the  time  of  my 
marriage,  I  cannot  say  when  that  will  be  ;  my  duty  and  my  desire  is 
to  leave  this  concern  properly,  judiciously,  and  it  may  detain  me  till 
Christmas.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  have  forgotten  thee  because  I  have 
not  written.  Poor  Martha  [Bevington]  feels  deeply  the  prospect  of 
my  departure,  but  I  think  she  takes  a  wrong  view  of  the  case  ;  if  not, 
my  future  path  will  indeed  be  gloomy  and  unenviable ;  her  forebodings 
are  most  dismal.  I  assure  thee  I  am  obliged  to  make  many  allowances 
for  her  temperament.  When  I  emigrate  to  Cornwall  I  shall  come  up 
occasionally  and  see  after  the  concern. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  as  ever. 

Thy  affectionate  brother, 

William  Gibbins. 

Martha's  dear  love  to  thee.  I  think  the  subject  of  your  future 
residence  together  had  better  be  left  until  after  thou  hast  been  here. 
There  need  not  be  any  immediate  arrangement ;  whatever  her  allot- 
ment may  be,  it  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  see  her  comfortable. 

Catherine  Gillett  adds  as  a  note  to  this  letter :  '  I  think 
Martha  Bevington  went  to  live  as  companion  to  Margaret 
Pope  of  Staines  after  Williara  Gibbins's  marriage.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

DEATH    OF   BEVINGTON   GIBBINS.       ILLNESS    OF   ELIZABETH   T. 
GIBBINS.       DEATH    OF   ELIZA   GIBBINS 

In  1833  Bevington  Gibbms's  health  gave  cause  for  grave 
anxiety.  He  had  alai-ming  attacks  of  shortness  of  breath, 
but  after  some  months  these  ceased,  and  did  not  recur  till 
the  time  of  liis  death  in  1835,  when  he  was  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year. 

THOMAS   GIBBINS   TO   JOSEPH   GIBBINS,    AT   GLOUCESTER. 

Melin  Crythan  Works, 

1st  day  morning,  5  o'clock,  2/8,  1835. 
Mt  dear  Brother  Joseph, 

When  brother  William  and  sister  Elizabeth  left  us  on  5th 
day  last,  I  did  not  then  contemplate  that  it  would  be  my  painful  task 
to  communicate  to  thee  the  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  our  brother 
Bevington.  He  seemed  quite  as  well  as  usual  yesterday,  and  indeed 
he  was  thought  to  be  more  cheerful,  and  interested  in  conversation  in 
the  evening,  but  shortly  after  a  little  sleep,  after  retiring  to  bed,  he 
was  awoke  by  a  cough,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing  which  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  a  short  time  his  life  had  terminated.  The  medical 
man  was  sent  for,  but  he  had  expired  before  his  arrival ;  still  it  is 
a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  learn  that  had  he  been  present  his  efforts 
would  have  been  unavailing.  Elizabeth  Fox  and  her  daughter  are  at 
present  on  a  visit  to  Eaglesbush ;  their  company  and  advice  are 
pecidiarly  consoling  and  acceptable  to  our  bereaved  sister,  who,  we  are 
informed,  is  overwhelmed  with  grief.  I  think  it  likely  the  funeral 
will  be  on  5th  day  next ;  but  it  is  too  soon  to  fix  the  day.  I  shall 
address  this  for  thee  at  Gloucester,  thinking  it  likely  that  brother 
William  may  be  there. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  thy  company,  as  well  as  that  of  our  other 
relations,  will  be  acceptable. 

Believe  me,  thy  very  afEectionate  brother, 

Thomas  Gibbins. 

We  write  by  this  post  to  Birmingham — Nantwich — Banbury — 
Falmouth — London.     Please  to  inform  our  brother  and  sister  Aggs. 


ELIZABETH   T.    GIBBINS,    WIFE   OF   WILLIAM   GIBBINS,    TO 
HANNAH    BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

Falmouth,  21st,  11th  month,  1835. 
My  dear  Cousin, 

The  arrival  of  thy  interesting  sheetful  was  really  gratifying 
to  both  WiUiam  and  myself.  I  often  regretted  during  my  late  absence 
from  Falmouth  that  the  way  did  not  open  for  my  re-visiting  relations, 
from  whom  I  have  received  such  abundant  kindness  and  hospitality. 
It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  dear  William  was  permitted 
to  accomplish  an  object  which  I  knew  he  had  at  heart.  .  .  . 

After  our  protracted  wanderings,  we  are  both  ready  to  rejoice  at 
finding  ourselves  in  our  winter  quarters.  Our  absence  was  a  truly 
eventful  one,  and  I  believe  that  we  both  felt  thankful  that  our  lot 
was  cast  at  Eaglesbush  when  it  was,  thus  affording  William  such  an 
opportunity  for  effectually  aiding  our  dear  brother. 

We  were  truly  unprepared  for  the  sorrowful  information  which 
reached  us  only  a  few  days  after  we  had  parted  with  him  on  board  the 
Bristol  steamer,  and  the  shock  had  for  a  time,  I  think,  a  very  pre- 
judicial effect  on  dear  William's  health.  He  had  felt  so  closely  united 
to  Bevington,  and  their  association  had  been  of  so  intimate  a  character. 
William  and  I  spent  another  week  with  our  bereaved  sister  just  before 
we  returned  to  Cornwall.  In  returning  to  Eaglesbush  there  was  such 
an  indescribably  painful  blank,  and  it  was  so  affecting  to  contemplate 
the  desolate  widow  and  the  fatherless  children.  They,  dear  little 
creatures,  were  happily  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  their  great  loss, 
although  they  would  sometimes  in  a  very  touching  manner  allude  to 
their  dear  papa,  and  to  his  being  gone  to  Heaven.  Eebecca  is  one  of 
the  deepest  mourners,  and  yet  presents  an  instructive  picture  of  the 
submissive  Christian.  .  .  . 

p2 
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I  am  soiTy  to  send  thee  such  a  poor  return  for  thy  interesting 
epistles.     Farewell,  dear  Hannah,  and 

Believe  me,  sincerely  and  affectionately  thy  cousin, 

E.    T.    GiBBINS. 


POSTSCRIPT   BY    WILLIAM    GIBBINS. 

Falmouth,  3rd  day  afternoon. 
My  dear  Cousin  H., 

,  .  .  We  are  thankful  to  be  settled  so  comfortably  in  our  winter 
quarters,  and  to  be  able  to  sit  down  like  your  own  happy  party  in  an 
evening  to  enjoy  the  perusal  of  some  interesting  and  useful  works. 
We  often  think  and  speak  about  you,  and  it  does  indeed  rejoice  me, 
dear  Hannah,  to  find  thy  health  has  of  late  been  so  much  better. 
I  hope  to  write  to  cousin  Martha  soon.  I  shall  address  her  at  Staines, 
where  I  calculate  she  will  arrive  shortly.  I  hope,  dear  H.,  if  thou  or 
thy  sisters  do  not  like  the  exchange  we  made  of  Bank  shares,  yon 
will  say  so  at  once  candidly,  and  we  will  replace  you  in  the  former 
position  as  holders  of  Gloucester  shares  only.  In  such  case  let  us 
know  soon. 

Most  affectionately  thine, 

W.    GiBBINS. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  William  Gibbins,  his  wife 
showed  signs  of  increasing  delicacy,  and  she  only  lived  four 
years  from  that  time.     In  1835,  in  writing  to  Eatington, 

she  says : — 

Thy  touching  sketch  of  your  little  circle  was,  we  thought,  a  really 
bright  one.  It  will  be  truly  pleasant  to  us  should  circumstances  admit 
of  our  taking  a  peep  at  you  next  summer,  but  such  uncertainty  is 
stamped  on  all  earthly  things  and  plans  that  we  must  not  attempt  to 
arrange  much  for  the  future.  My  health  is  far  from  strong,  and 
I  am  not  equal  to  much  exertion.  My  principal  infirmity  is  difficulty 
of  breathing  when  ascending  hills,  or  even  the  stairs,  attended  with 
occasional  cough.  I  have  been  recommended  to  try  counter-irritation, 
but  have  not  experienced  effectual  relief  from  this  remedy.  I  avoid 
making  any  great  efforts,  or  breathing  the  external  evening  air,  but 
these  are  only  precautionary  measures,  for  I  feel  so  well  in  all  other 
respects,  that  I  cannot  think  there  is  much  seriously  amiss  with  me. 
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ELIZABETH   T.    GIBBINS   TO    HANNAH    BEVINGTON,    AT 
EATINGTON. 

Falmouth,  23rd,  2nd  month,  1836. 
My  dear  Cousin, 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings  were  I  to  delay  sending 
thee  an  assurance  that  the  contents  of  the  parcel  from  Eatington  have 
afforded  us  much  interest  and  gratification,  and  that  we  feel  truly 
obliged  by  this  very  kind  remembrance  of  us.  The  shoes,  which  thou 
and  dear  Rebecca  have  so  very  nicely  worked  for  us,  are  particularly 
pretty.  They  fitted  us  admirably,  and  dear  William  could  not  help 
remarking  that  the  pair  designed  for  him  arrived  most  opportunely,  as 
during  a  portion  of  each  day  latterly  he  had  felt  his  foot  a  little  oppressed 
by  a  leather  shoe,  and  his  slippers  were  not  suflaciently  warm.  .  .  . 

With  you  I  suppose  the  atmosphere  has  often  been  very  keen  and 
trying ;  but  in  this  western  clime  we  do  not  experience  so  many 
variations,  and  rarely  see  the  snow  descend.  Dear  William  and  I  have 
sometimes  remarked  to  each  other  that  we  could  almost  have  fancied 
that  spring  has  really  arrived.  Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
again  able  to  visit  the  garden,  and  has  quite  enjoyed  several  drives  in 
our  sheltered  lanes.  With  the  assistance  of  a  stick  he  is  becoming 
quite  independent,  but  he  can  only  walk  a  short  distance,  and  if  he 
transgresses  these  limits  he  is  speedily  reminded  of  his  lingering 
infirmity  ;  the  ankle  continues  to  be  very  feeble,  but  he  is  almost  daily 
sensible  of  some  improvement.  His  captivity  has,  however,  been  any- 
thing but  irksome  to  him ;  it  has  afforded  him  a  very  nice  opportunity 
for  resuming  some  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  whilst  he  was  confined 
to  his  chamber  our  little  party  generally  spent  our  evenings  there. 
Dear  William's  general  health  has,  I  think,  scarcely  suffered  at  all  by 
his  late  sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  he  has  been  almost  wholly  free 
from  rheumatic  pains.  He  has  been  very  desirous  of  dismissing  his 
invalid  habits.  .  .  . 

We  have  as  yet  formed  no  plans  for  the  coming  months,  but  should 
we  quit  home  for  a  while  we  should  aim  at  seeing  some  of  our  dear 
relations  at  a  distance;  but  the  events  of  the  future  are  so  hidden 
from  us  that  I  hardly  like  to  attempt  planning  at  this  distant  period. 
We  have  too  lively  a  recollection  of  the  kindness  shown  to  us  at 
Eatington  not  to  make  us  wish  to  resume  our  intercourse  with  its 
dear  inhabitants.  .   .  . 

I  have  recently  read  a  long  letter  from  dear  Rebecca  Gibbins,  who 
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is  still  at  Eaglesbush,  and  has  no  immediate  prospect  of  withdrawing 
from  scenes  so  intimately  associated  with  the  beloved  one  who  is  gone, 
and  with  'past  happy  years.  .  .  . 

Wilt  thou  give  my  very  kind  love  to  my  dear  uncle,  aunt,  and 
cousin  R.,  and  accept  a  large  portion  thyself  from  thy  affectionately 
attached 

E.  T.  G. 

POSTSCRIFr   BY   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

My  precious  Elizabeth  has  encroached  so  far  upon  my  territory  as 
scarcely  to  allow  me  space  to  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  obliged  for 
your  truly  kind  remembrance. 

ELIZABETH   T,    GIBBINS   TO   HANNAH   BEVINGTON,    AT 
EATINGTON. 

Fahnouth,  22nd,  2nd  month,  1837. 
My  deae,  Cousin, 

Couldst  thou  have  seen  what  a  cordial  welcome  was  bestowed 
on  thy  truly  interesting  letter  thou  wouldst  indeed  have  felt  that  the 
kind  effort  to  gratify  us  was  not  unappreciated.  .  .  .  Thou  wilt,  I  am 
sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  my  dear  William  has  been  favoured  thus 
far  to  pass  through  this  unhealthy  season  without  partaking  of  the 
prevailing  sickness ;  he  generally  spends  a  portion  of  each  morning 
in  the  open  air,  and  his  interest  in  superintending  alterations  and 
improvements  which  are  going  forward  in  his  Httle  territory,  which  is 
situated  about  a  mile  from  Falmouth,  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  proved 
salutary  to  him.  Not  that  he  finds  any  want  of  occupation  within 
doors,  for  objects  claiming  his  attention  only  seem  to  spring  up  too 
rapidly.  It  does  not  suit  any  of  our  party  to  pay  evening  visits,  and 
thus  some  delightful  hours  are  obtained  for  social  reading. 

William  and  I  had  fully  intended  remaining  at  home  until  after  our 
next  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  my  increased  delicacy  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months  has  made  my  affectionate  parent  so  uneasy  in  the 
prospect  of  leaving  me,  that  we  have  concluded  on  becoming  her  travel- 
ling companions  to  Frenchay,  where  I  suppose  it  may  seem  best  for  me 
to  remain  whilst  dear  William  accomplishes  some  visits.  He  very  much 
hopes  to  see  the  dear  circle  at  Eatington  during  his  absence.  It  will  cost 
me  an  effort  to  remain  behind,  but  I  truly  wish  to  leave  the  future,  and  to 
submit  cheerfully  to  my  present  restrictions.  My  cough  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  have  latterly  increased,  and  these  symptoms,  added  to  a 
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rapid  pulse,  have  incapacitated  me  for  much  exertion,  and  it  is  only 
now  and  then,  in  bright  sunshine,  that  I  am  permitted  to  taste  any 
external  breezes.  I  need  not  tell  thee  what  a  tender  watchful  friend 
I  have  in  dear  William ;  indeed,  there  is  danger  of  my  being  too  much 
indulged  by  those  aroimd  me.  .  .  . 

I  am  sorry  to  send  thee  such  a  scrawl,  dear  Hannah,  but  it  has  been 
a  piecemeal  performance,  as  this  occupation  is  not  very  favourable  to 
my  poor  invalid  chest,  and  I  cannot  long  pursue  it  at  a  time.  Much 
love  from  William,  and  myself. 

Thy  affectionately  attached  cousin, 

E.  T.  GiBBINS. 

In  this  same  year,  1837,  James  Gibbins's  wife  Eliza 
died.  We  hear  of  her  delicacy  tlii-ough  the  following 
letter  from  her  daughter  Martha,  written  at  school. 

MARTHA    GIBBINS   (aFTERWAEDS   MARTHA   WELCH)    TO    HER 
MOTHER,    ELIZA   GIBBINS,    AT   MILE    END   ROAD,    LONDON. 

Berkhampstead  (?), 
Egerton  House,  4th  month,  17th,  1837. 
My  very  deae  Mamma, 

We  are  both  extremely  grieved  to  hear  of  thy  increased 
indisposition,  and  also  of  dear  Mary  Anne's  illness.  I  do  hope,  my 
dear  mamma,  that  thou  wilt  not  fatigue  thyself  with  attending  to 
our  things  before  thou  art  better.  Governess  wishes  me  to  give  her 
very  dear  love  to  thee,  and  is  extremely  concerned  to  hear  such  a  poor 
account  of  thyself  and  Mary  Anne.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  dear 
papa  is  better.  .  .  . 

Hoping  to  have  a  better  account  of  thine,  and  dear  Mary  Anne's 
health,  I  must  now  conclude,  with  dear  love  to  all. 

Thy  very  affectionate  daughter, 

Martha  Gibbins. 
PS. — Bessie  desires  her  very  dear  love  to  all. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

MARRIAGE    OF   THOMAS    GIBBINS   TO   EMMA   J.    CADBURY. 
DEATH    OF   ELIZABETH    T.    GIBBINS 

It  was  in  1837  that  Thomas  Gibbins  married  Emma  J. 
Cadbury.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  left  Neath,  and 
before  his  marriage  he  became  managing  partner  of  the 
Birmingham  Battery  and  Metal  Co.,  of  which  he,  and 
several  of  his  brothers,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  other 
gentlemen,  were  proprietors. 

THOMAS    GIBBINS    TO   MARTHA   BEVINGTON,    AT   STAINES. 

BirmiDgham,  4tli  of  4th  mouth,  1837. 
My  dear  Cousin  Martha, 

I  was  duly  in  receipt  of  thy  kind  letter  of  2nd  month,  24th. 
I  felt  much  obliged  for  the  affectionate  interest  which  is  therein 
evinced.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Martha,  that  thy  conjecture  that  I 
might  be  offended  at  thy  inquiry  is  entirely  erroneous;  I  know  well 
that  thy  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  name  of  my  beloved 
friend  did  not  arise  from  curiosity,  but  from  the  sincere  interest  which 
thou  hast  often  evinced  for  my  welfare  and  happiness.  I  was  not 
then  at  liberty  to  make  the  communication  thou  required,  and  it  was 
only  on  First  day  last  that  I  received  permission  to  inform  my  friends, 
for  the  affair  is  known  only  to  a  very  few.  Well  then,  my  dear  Martha, 
the  object  of  my  attachment  is  an  individual  of  whom  thou  mayst 
probably  have  some  recollection,  and  she  is  no  other  than  Emma 
Cadbury,  the  youngest  daughter  of  our  friends,  R.  T.  and  E.  Cadbury. 
I  will  not  descant  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  her  merits  and  attrac- 
tions, as  it  would  be  supposed  that  my  vision  and  judgment  might  be 
obscured.  However,  this  I  may  say,  that  her  manners  are  very  pleas- 
ing, and  that  where  her  worth  is  known,  she  is  a  favourite.  She  is 
now  in  her  twenty-seventh  year.  At  the  present  time,  she  is  with 
lier  mother  at  Lancaster,  on  a  visit  to  her  sister  Sarah  Barrow.     They 
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may  be  expected  home  next  week,  and  during  their  absence  I  have 
received  very  acceptable  letters  from  her,  and  in  the  one  I  had  last 
First  day  she  gave  me  permission  to  make  this  communication  to  my 
friends.  .  .  . 

Thou  hast  no  doubt  been  informed  that  my  beloved  brother  and 
sister  William  are  gone  to  Portugal  on  accovmt  of  dear  Elizabeth's 
health.  We  hope  they  are  by  this  time  safely  landed  in  a  milder 
climate,  and  that  every  anticipated  benefit  will  be  realised.  Their 
kind  brother,  Charles  Fox,  has  volunteered  to  accompany  them,  which 
is  an  unspeakable  comfort. 

Elizabeth  T.  Gibbins  lived  only  two  months  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  and  then  WilHam  Gibbins  removed  to 
Neath,  where  he  resided  till  his  death  with  lais  sister-in- 
law,  Kebecca  B.  Gibbins,  widow  of  his  brother  Bevington. 

Thomas  Gibbins  took  his  bride  to  Digbeth  House — a  fine 
old  mansion  in  Deritend,  adjoining  the  works.  There  six 
of  his  children  were  born.  After  his  marriage  he  stiU 
continued  to  feel  a  care  over  the  business  at  Neath  in  the 
interest  of  his  sister-in-law,  Kebecca  Gibbins,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  journeyed  there  fi-om  Birmingham  with  this 
object. 

WILLIAM   GIBBINS   TO   JOSEPH   GIBBINS,    AT    BIRMINGHAM. 

(Postmark)  Falmouth, 

2nd  of  6th  month,  1841. 
Since  finishing  my  letter  [I  have  received  one  from]  our  dear  brother 
Thomas.     I  think  it  is  exceedingly  kind  of  Thomas  to  enter  so  fully 
and  feelingly  into  these  concerns.     Our  dear   sister   Rebecca  quite 
appreciates  [it]. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  a  better  report  of  our  dear  brother  George.  I 
hope  he  will  be  careful  not  to  get  overdone.  As  sister  Rebecca  says 
she  has  written  about  me,  I  need  not  add  more,  and  remain  with  dear 
love  to  all  once  more. 

Affectionately  thine, 

William  Gibbins. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

MAERIAGE    OF   JOSEPH    GIBBINS   TO   SAEAH    LOWE 

In  1840  Joseph  Gibbins  married  Sarah  Lowe,  of 
Eatington,  and  for  fifteen  years  tliey  hved  at  Whitniore 
House,  on  tlie  Coventry  Road — a  beautiful  residence  a  few 
miles  out  of  Birmingham.  Thomas  Gibbins  and  liis  family 
were  frequent  visitors  at  tliis  dehghtful  countiy  mansion, 
and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  brothers  was  a  mutual 
pleasure.  When  in  1860  Thomas  Gibbins  left  Digbeth, 
and  took  a  house  first  in  Higlifield  Road,  and  afterwards 
No.  14,  Carpenter  Road,  his  brother  Joseph  regretted  the 
separation  and  bought  No.  10,  Carpenter  Road.  He  moved 
there  in  1855,  and  remained  one  year.  The  change  from 
Whitmore  House  was  great,  and  before  long  a  more 
suitable  residence  presented  in  the  Calthorpe  Road,  opposite 
St.  George's  Church.  It  was  a  spacious  house,  with  large 
garden  and  fields. 

There  they  lived  for  six  years,  and  then,  as  his  wife 
wished  to  be  near  Eatington,  her  childhood's  home,  he  took 
Houndsliill — a  charming  old-fashioned  place  a  few  miles 
from  Stratford-on-Avon.  At  the  back  of  this  house  were 
extensive  lawns,  and  beyond  these  were  woods,  where 
birds  and  squirrels  abounded.  These  latter  were  a  special 
interest  and  pleasure  to  him,  and  freely  ran  about  on  the 
hiwn,  or  scampered  up  the  trees  for  the  nuts,  which  were 
placed  there  in  boxes  for  them. 

We  have  seen  by  letters  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
vohnne  that  after  his  father's  death  the  care  of  advising 
and  helping  his  mother  in  the  settlement  of  the  younger 
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sons  in  business  devolved  on  Joseph  Gibbins.  This 
fatherly  care  for  the  family  seems  to  have  remained  a  part 
of  his  nature  all  his  hfe,  and  many  of  his  nephews  and 
nieces  have  reason  gratefully  to  remember  the  uncle,  who, 
out  of  his  large  knowledge  of  affairs,  was  ready  to  give  both 
advice  and  substantial  help.  The  portrait  shows  what  he 
was  to  look  at — a  beautiful  old  English  gentleman.  His 
clothes  bore  the  impress  of  refinement,  the  cloth  was 
superfine,  and  the  fit  perfect.  His  black  satin  waistcoat 
was  part  of  the  whole.  But  beyond  these  externals  was 
the  kindly,  refined,  intellectual  face,  and  his  hands,  wliich 
were  full  of  character. 

He  disliked  the  coldness  of  knives  and  forks  at  table, 
and  it  is  said  at  Houndshill  these  were  placed  in  the  fender 
before  meals  for  his  use.  He  had  a  knack  of  making  apt 
speeches,  which  after  many  years  are  still  ahnost  family 
proverbs ;  as,  for  instance,  some  one  remarked  of  an 
acquaintance  that  he  had  '  comfortable  property  '.  Imme- 
diately came  the  pertinent  inquiry,  '  What  is  comfortable 
property  ? ' 

Before  his  second  marriage  he  lived  at  Digbeth  House 
for  a  year,  and  if  his  brother  Thomas  happened  to  be 
away  on  business  he  would  sometimes  say  to  his  sister-in- 
law,  '  Can  I  render  thee  any  pecuniary  assistance  ?' 

One  day  he  and  another  worthy  Friend  were  evidently 
discussing  investments,  and  Joseph  Gibbins  was  overheard 
to  say,  '  George,  I  believe  in  Gas.' 

He  was  a  many-sided  man,  delightful  company  for  young 
and  old.  We  have  heard  previously  of  the  death  of  his 
beautiful  young  wife  and  her  baby  girl,  and  now  in  his 
middle  life  two  more  great  sorrows  came  to  liim  during 
the  six  years  he  resided  in  Calthorpe  Road.  First,  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Sarah,  who,  though  only  thirteen 
years   of  age,   was   her  father's   devoted  companion  and 
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friend.  She  looked  after  his  comfort  and  pleasure,  and 
was  always  downstairs  to  his  early  morning  breakfast. 
After  a  very  few  days'  iUness  she  was  gone.  Four  years 
later  his  son  Joseph  fell  Ul,  and  died,  as  did  Sarah,  from 
peritonitis.  This  again  was  a  very  deep  trial,  for,  though 
only  twenty,  this  young  man  gave  promise  of  great  mental 
power,  united  with  much  charm  of  manner. 

Tlie  following  letter,  written  at  the  time  of  Sarah's 
death,  is  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Jeffrey  Bevington 
Lowe. 

Edgbaston,  9th  of  3rd  mo.,  1857. 
My  dear  Brother, 

I  am  so  overwhelmed  with  the  sudden  loss  of  my  precious 
childj  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  write.  The  dear  girl  just  entering 
a  time  of  life — she  was  so  serviceable  and  attentive  to  the  little  things 
that  concerned  us,  as  well  as  the  more  important  ones.  She  is  con- 
stantly before  me  in  every  movement  I  take,  remembering  how  joyfully 
she  met  me  on  my  return  from  Town  in  the  omnibus,  was  the  first  to 
open  the  door,  and  come  to  meet  me — indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  a  pleasure 
in  every  way  to  anticipate  my  wishes,  that  I  cannot  express  the  sorrow 
it  has  brought  over  my  mind.  I  endeavour  to  be  resigned,  and  to  pray 
that  it  may  tend  to  my  sanctification  and  wean  me  more  from  the 
things  of  time,  looking  forward  in  my  advanced  years  to  those  of 
Eternity. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  heard  from  some  of  you  this  morning  of  dear 
Susan's  and  Joseph's  safe  arrival,  and  that  our  proposal  to  have  the 
interment  at  Eatington  on  5  th  day  morning  would  meet  with  your 
approval ;  we  and  the  remains  of  our  loved  one  arriving  the  previous 
day.  Not  hearing  to  the  contrary,  we  conclude  there  is  no  objection. 
Our  plan  is  for  the  hearse  to  leave  here  about  9  o'clock  on  4th  day 
morning,  for  ray  man  William  to  accompany  it  with  the  driver,  and 
for  thy  dear  sister,  and  Margaret,  and  Willie,  and  our  sister  Gillett  and 
myself,  with  our  servant,  Betsy,  to  proceed  by  the  10  o'clock  train  to 
Warwick,  from  which  place  we  take  a  car  to  Eatington.  So  that  we 
may  expect  to  reach  you  by  half-past  12  o'clock.  The  hearse  pro- 
bably about  3  o'clock.  My  brother  and  sister  Thomas  intend  being 
over  on  4th  day  evening,  and  have  written  to  our  cousin  Bevington's, 
accepting  of  their  invitation  to   take  a  bed  there.     My  dear  Sarah 
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wishes  me  to  mention  that  she  should  like  to  have  a  brick  vault 
similar  to  your  mother's,  in  which  I  unite.  Thy  kindly  giving 
instructions  in  these  matters  will  oblige  us. 

With  our  united  dear  love  to  father  and  each  of  you,  including  my 
son  Joseph, 

I  remain, 
Thy  affectionate  brother, 

Joseph  Gibbins. 

Our  sister  Gillett  would  like  to  sleep  in  the  small  room  over  the 
schoolroom. 


CHAPTEE  XXXII 

ILLNESS   AND   DEATH    OF   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 
ILLNESS   OF   GEORGE   GIBBINS 

Few  letters  have  been  preserved,  either  to  or  from 
George  Gibbins.  The  fact  of  his  living  at  Handsworth 
with  his  mother  till  her  death  may  account  for  this.  His 
hearing  was  permanently  impaired  by  the  brutal  assault  in 
1823,  and  it  has  been  suggested  whether  his  early  death, 
and  the  insensibility  preceding  it,  may  not  have  been  the 
result  of  mischief  left  by  the  injury  to  his  head. 

GEORGE    GIBBINS   TO    REBECCA   B.    GIBBINS, 
[No  date. 
Probably  about  5th  month,  1838.] 
My  dear  Sister, 

I  return  to  you  our  sister  TunstalFs  account  of  our  vahiable 
parents  as  corrected  by  brother  "William.  I  also  return  your  Book  of 
Extracts  of  Letters  in  manuscript.  I  am  sorry  that  these  did  not  go 
to  you  by  brother  Thomas  as  intended  on  Saturday.  I  had  requested 
my  dear  Ann  [wife  of  George  Gibbins]  to  send  them,  but  she  did  not 
receive  my  message  until  she  thought  the  coach  by  which  he  was 
going  would  have  left.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  loan  of 
them ;  they  have  been  very  interesting  to  me  as  well  as  instructive, 
bringing  afresh  strongly  before  me  the  memory  of  those  dear  departed 
friends,  the  recollection  of  whose  fond  affection  and  solicitude  is  ever 
precious  to  me.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  spare  me  the  book  again  ? 
I  wish  to  make  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  of  my  beloved  mother, 
and  feel  sure  that  were  she  living  her  voice  would  be  fully  in  favour 
of  such  permission  being  given  to  her  child. 

I  had  a  letter  from  brother  Brueton  to-day,  with  a  good  account  of 
our  friends  at  Cheltenham.  Brueton  mentions  having  found  much 
benefit  from  drinking  the  waters,  and  the  baths  which  he  has  taken 
every  other  day. 

I  have  been  very  sorry,  my  dear  sister,  that  when  you  were  here  I 
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was  not  able  to  see  more  of  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  again  visit  us 
when  we  are  differently  circumstanced.  George  and  Annie  [children 
of  George  Gibbins]  often  speak  of  your  children,  of  whom  they  would 
have  hked  to  have  made  a  much  longer  acquaintance.  I  am  having  a 
doll's-house  made  for  Annie,  and  she  is  making  out  particulars  for  the 
furniture,  a  lengthened  list  for  which  she  has  already  given  me.  I 
hope  your  little  Henry  has  got  rid  of  his  cold.  Thomas  makes  me  a 
good  report.  My  own  family,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  say,  are  well, 
including  my  dear  Ann  and  our  youngest,  who  continues  to  thrive 
wonderfully  well.  Ann  does  not  know  of  my  now  sending  this,  or  I 
should  be  commissioned  with  many  messages  of  love,  which  please  to 
give  to  all  as  if  named,  brother  and  sister  Gillett,  and  their  circle,  with 
your  own  little  ones,  and  accept,  my  dear  sister,  a  large  portion 
yourself. 

From  your  affectionate  brother, 

Geoege  Gibbins. 


ELIZA   LUCY   GIBBINS,    SECOND   WIFE   OF   BRUETON    GIBBINS, 
TO   WILLIAM   GIBBINS. 

Birches  Green,  Tuesday,  August  28,  1838, 
My  dear  Brother, 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  describe  my  feelings  of 
disappointment  and  sorrow  on  hearing  you  were  departed  from  Buxton 
without  my  having  seen  you.  It  cheers  me  to  learn  that  you  do  pro- 
pose to  return  to  us,  and  that  I  may  once  more  see  you  before  a  longer 
separation  ensues.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  my  frequent  ailments ;  that  you  can 
comprehend  it  encourages  me  to  revert  to  them  as  extenuating  in  a 
degree  the  reproach  I  may  have  incurred,  of  ingratitude.  I  have  not 
acknowledged  your  great  kindness  in  putting  me  in  possession  of  some 
precious  memorials  that  once  belonged  to  my  beloved  sister,  your  dear 
Elizabeth,  but  do  not  imagine  the  omission  arose  from  insensibility. 
I  frequently  had  the  pen  in  my  fingers,  but  could  not  proceed  far  in  my 
employment  without  being  led  into  a  state  of  feeling  which  precluded 
my  writing. 

I  have  yet  to  thank  you  for  your  valued  letter;  and  I  had 
only  to  wait  the  ability  to  bear  a  stooping  posture  (being  at  that 
time  ill  with  a  painful  affection  of  the  chest)  to  hasten  a  reply. 
Stroke  after  stroke  has  succeeded  transient  recoveries,  and  here  I  am, 
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making  apologies  for  non-performance,  during  all  which  long  interval 
you  have  been  left  to  draw  your  own  inferences.     Let  them  be  kind. 

My  dear  Brueton  is,  as  usual ;  that  is,  not  robust.  Here  is  another 
change  !  and  I,  your  sister,  am  become  okl.  Come  soon  and  see 
what  hours  and  months  have  done  upon  the  face  of  all  things.  The 
household  here  are  now  in  health ;  at  the  Terrace  ^  also ;  and  a  little 
creature  there  that  smilingly  rejoices  in  your  name,  wins  our  love 
increasingly.^  I  am  desirous  to  shorten  my  lines,  being  but  feeble, 
and  will  now  say,  that  I  am  ever  affectionately, 

Your  sister, 

Lucy. 

Increased  anxiety  was  felt  respecting  the  health  of 
George  and  WUham  Gibbins  for  some  years  previous  to 
1843,  when  they  both  died.  Through  Rebecca  Gibbins,  of 
Neath,  we  hear  that — 

The  Spring  of  1840  was  a  time  of  deep  and  touching  interest  to 
William,  as  he  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  companionship  of  his  beloved 
brother  George,  whose  declining  health  excited  his  tender  sympathy. 
Much  of  their  time  was  passed  together,  and  often  did  subjects  of 
enduring  interest  claim  their  attention,  whilst  they  sought  a  renewal 
of  health  in  rides,  or  walks,  or  seated  out-of-doors ;  those  who  watched 
these  united  brothers  cannot  easily  forget  the  scene.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  spent  together,  they  parted,  never  more  to  meet  on  earth. 
Dear  George  only  survived  William  nine  weeks. 

During  the  three  successive  years  the  health  of  our  beloved  brother 
William  was  very  variable,  often  leading  to  the  apprehension  that  the 
time  of  his  departure  was  near  at  hand,  but  again  and  again  he  rallied, 
although  it  was  evident  that  the  disease  was  not  overcome.  He  tried 
various  little  changes,  and  seemed  still  to  have  much  calm  enjoyment 
in  the  society  of  his  friends.  He  would  employ  himself  industriously 
with  his  pencil,  and  has  left  many  interesting  proofs  of  his  tasteful- 
ness  and  skill  in  painting.  He  seemed  ever  to  keep  in  view  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  1842  he  appeared 
increasingly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  'the  sands  in  his  glass 
were  nearly  exhausted '. 

'  George  Gibbins's  house. 

'  Baby,  named  William  Edward. 
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THOMAS    GIBBINS,    AT    BIRMINGHAM,    TO    WILLIAM    GIBBINS, 
FALMOUTH. 

31st,  5th  month,  1841. 
My  dear  Brother  William, 

Since  the  last  letter  received  from  sister  Rebecca  to  my  dear 
Emma,  we  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  further  intelligence,  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  that  your  tarriance  at  Glendergan  [A.  Fox's  country 
place]  had  been  productive  of  real  benefit  to  thee,  but  the  absence 
of  intelligence  has  caused  us  to  fear  that  thy  health  is  not  much 
improved.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  our  minds  (Joseph  and  sister  Sarah 
participate  in  this)  to  have  a  few  lines  giving  us  the  information  we 
ask,  and  if  thou  art  too  poorly  to  undertake  writing,  perhaps  sister 
Rebecca  would  kindly  do  it  for  thee.  We  do  not  wish  to  burden  her, 
but  I  am  sure  she  will  kindly  undertake  the  task. 

My  dearest  Emma  and  our  two  precious  children  are  favoured  to  be 
blessed  with  health.  They  spent  a  few  days  in  Calthorpe  Street  the 
week  before  last,  whilst  I  was  on  a  journey  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  ...  At  the  last  sitting  [of  the  Yearly 
Meeting]  we  learn  that  a  son  of  Isaac  Braithwaite^  was  led  to 
acknowledge  the  privilege  he  had  felt  in  being  permitted  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  deep  regret  he  felt  in  having  taken  part 
in  opposing  Friends ;  and  this  he  did  under  much  feeling,  and  under 
a  sense  that  it  was  right  for  him  to  make  that  public  acknowledg- 
ment. .  .  . 

Our  united  dear  love  awaits  thy  acceptance. 

I  am,  thy  affectionately  attached  brother, 

Thomas  Gibbins. 

POSTSCRIPT    BY   JOSEPH    GIBBINS. 
I  had  intended  writing  thee  if  brother  Thomas  had  not  sent  this 
letter,  having  for  some  days  past  been  anxiously  looking  for  a  letter 
to  know  how  thy  health  remains,  fearing  from  thy  long  silence  thou 
art  not  so  well. — J.  G. 

THOMAS    GIBBINS    TO    WILLLAM    GIBBINS,    AT    NEATH. 

Birmingham,  26th,  1st  month,  1842. 
My  dear  Brother  William, 

I  duly   received  thy  letter  of  the  21st  inst.,  and  deeply 
regret  to  receive  so  poor  an  account  of  thy  own  health.  .   .  . 
'  J.  B.  Braithwaite. 
Q 
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Our  brother  Joseph  has  kindly  kept  you  informed  relative  to  our 
dear  brother  George.  The  accounts  this  morning'  are  more  comfort- 
able. He  appears  to  be  more  conscious  of  what  is  going  on  around 
him,  and  seems  pleased  to  find  himself  with  his  own  family.  We 
cannot,  however,  view  his  continuance  otherwise  than  as  very 
uncertain.  Should  he  so  far  revive  as  to  render  it  prudent  for  his 
removal  to  Binningham,  it  is  thought  by  Brueton  that  it  would  be 
better  to  do  so.  Thou  art  aware  that  his  wife,  sister  Lucy,  and 
Thomas  Leonard  are  remaining  at  Barford  with  him.  Brueton 
intends  to  go  over  on  7th  day  and  see  what  course  it  vdll  be  best 
to  adopt. 

I  was  over  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Coventry  yesterday.  Our 
cousin,  Ann  Gibbins,  has  been  very  poorly. 

I  was  enabled  pretty  much  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  our  late  cousin, 
Mary  Gibbins,  and  to  pay  the  small  legacies. 

My  dear  Emma  and  our  two  children  ^  are  favoured  to  be  in  health. 
Our  united  dear  love  to  sister  Rebecca  and  the  three  dear  children.^ 
Their  notes  to  Emma  were  very  acceptable. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  William,  with  much  love, 

Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

Thomas  Gibbins. 

WILLIAM    GIBBINS   TO    MARTHA   GILLETT,    JUNR.^ 

Glynclydach, 
[Probably  about  10th  month,  1842.] 
My  dear  Martha, 

I  do  not  like  my  sister  Rebecca's  letter,  which  she  is  writing 
to  thy  dear  Mamma,  to  be  sent  off  without  enclosing  thee  a  few  lines. 
I  should  have  written  at  an  earlier  period,  had  not  this  employ  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  me ;  my  state  of  health  is  a  little  improved  in 
some  respects,  in  others  much  the  same.  The  weather  has  now 
commenced  a  complete  change,  which  greatly  affects  my  rheumatic 
feelings,  so  much  so  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  pen  this  note. 

We  have  set  in  to  winter  pursuits,  reading  and  drawing  in  the 
evening;  the  latter  occupies  the  dear  children.  .  .  .  We  fancy  thee 
busy  at  times  with  thy  omnium  gatherum.  I  hope  the  shells  reached 
safely  as  well  as  other  valuables.     Sister  Rebecca  was  in  an  ecstasy 

'  Martha  and  William  Gibbins,  junr. 

^  Henry  B.,  Sarah  Anna,  and  Frederick  J.  Gibbins. 

'  Afterwards  M.  Braithwaite. 
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of  delight  on  finding  the  true  maidenhair  fern  on  the  rocks  at  Dun- 
raven,  and  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  away 
rocks  and  all.  .  .  .  My  dear  love  to  Hannah  Mary  and  all  the  dear 
children. 

I  must  now  say  farewell,  and  with  dear  love  to  my  brother  and 
sister,  and  best  desires  for  thyself,  in  every  way,  conclude 

Very  affectionately  thine, 

William  Gibbins. 

WILLIAM    GIBBINS    TO    MARTHA    GILLETT,   JUNE.,  AT   BANBURY. 

Glynclydaeh,  29/11/1842. 
My  DEAR  Martha, 

As  thy  aunt  is  writing,  I  am  anxious  to  put  in  a  short  scrap 
for  thee.  It  afforded  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  hear  that  dear  Hannah 
Mary  and  thyself  regularly  devote  three  hours  of  each  morning  to 
your  studies,  and  I  do  hope  nothing  may  occur  to  interfere  with  this. 
It  will  prove  of  such  lasting  advantage,  of  more  value  than  can  be 
well  appreciated.  We  were  all  much  concerned  to  hear  of  your 
anxiety  about  dear  little  Willy,  and  hope  you  are  now  relieved  by 
his  steady  progress. 

Your  recent  trip  to  Birmingham  was  quite  interesting;  painfully 
so  as  respects  thy  dear  uncle  George's  state.  He  was  always  most 
kind  and  affectionate  to  all  of  us  in  our  several  relations  of  life,  and 
to  view  him  thus  prostrated  and  helpless  in  the  meridian  of  his  days 
is  deeply  affecting.  I  have  very  much  wished  to  go  and  see  him,  but 
have  not  had  the  ability  to  do  so.  My  health  continues  pretty  much 
as  usual — locomotive  powers  in  a  low  or  feeble  state,  so  that  I  cannot 
walk  about  much — no  elasticity  as  in  bygone  days;  but  still  thankful, 
very  thankful,  for  the  measure  of  health,  the  capacity  for  enjoyment 
that  is  still  left  me.  We  spend  many  nice  long  evenings  together, 
diversified  by  drawing  and  reading.  The  dear  children  are  making 
progress  with  the  pencil  and  with  their  lessons  generally.  .  .  . 

And  now,  my  dear  Martha,  I  believe  I  must  lay  down  my  pen. 
Give  my  very  dear  love  to  my  beloved  sister,  and  to  all  the  dear 
children. 

THOMAS    gibbins    TO    JOSEPH    GIBBINS. 

Birmingham,  16th,  2nd  month,  1843. 
My  dear  Brother  Joseph, 

The  same  post  which  has  this  morning  put  me  in  possession 
of  thy  letter,  has  brought  me  one  from  sister  Rebecca  conveying  the 
q2 
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afflictive  intelligence  of  the  peaceful  close  of  our  dear  brother  William's 
useful  and  valuable  life.  I  cannot  say  that  this  event  has  been 
unexpected  to  me,  for  I  have  for  some  time  past  thought  his  con- 
tinuance on  earth  a  most  precarious  and  uncertain  one ;  but  now  that 
it  has  come,  it  seems  as  though  we  have  lost  a  very  sincere  friend,  and 
a  much-beloved  brother.  We  have  long  been  united  in  very  near 
affection,  and  though  we  may  mourn  the  loss  of  this  beloved  brother, 
on  his  account  there  is  no  cause  to  mourn,  but  rather  to  rejoice  that 
his  purified  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  enter  those  blessed  abodes 
prepared  for  those  who  endeavour  to  serve  God. 

I  forwarded  thy  letter  to  thy  dear  Sarah,  and  in  it  Emma  added  a  few 
lines.  I  afterwards  went  to  the  Glass  House,  and  then,  as  Brueton 
had  not  arrived,  I  walked  over  to  Birches  Green ;  they  were  all  much 
affected  by  the  intelligence.  I  returned  to  town  with  Brueton,  who 
was  going  to  his  Bank.  We  have  thought  of  thee  much  this  after- 
noon, of  thy  arrival  and  being  informed  that  our  beloved  brother  was 
no  more.  Thy  presence  at  the  present  time  will  be  of  great  value  to 
our  dear  sister,  and  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  her.  In  him  she  has 
lost  a  most  sincere  friend  and  brother,  and  the  dear  children  one  like 
a  father  to  them.  Emma  and  myself  intend  after  tea  going  to  call 
upon  thy  dear  Sarah,  whom  we  shall  hope  to  find  well,  as  also  your 
dear  little  boy.  We  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  again  from  Neath. 
I,  of  course,  shall  wish  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  love  to  the  memory 
of  my  precious  brother,  and  shall  arrange  the  time  of  my  being  with 
you  according  to  circumstances.  If  my  presence  is  wanted  earlier, 
please  inform  me. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  our  dear  children  are  better,  the  baby 
[Thomas]  decidedly  so. 

With  dear  love  to  thyself,  I  am,  thy  affectionate 

Thomas  Gibbins. 

THOMAS    GIBBmS   TO   JOSEPH    GIBBINS,    AT   NEATH. 

Birmingham,  18th,  2nd  month,  1843. 
My  dear  Brother, 

I  have  before  me  thy  letter  of  the  16th.  Much  as  we  may 
mourn  the  loss  to  us,  I  most  sincerely  believe,  that  for  this  much-loved 
brother  the  change  is  unspeakably  glorious.  His  is  indeed  a  character 
that  I  delight  to  dwell  on ;  so  sweet,  so  amiable,  and  considerate  for 
all  around  him,  possessing  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman, 
and  yet  a  real  Christian. 
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I  have  given  Brueton  an  extract  of  thy  letter  for  him  to  show  to 
sister  Lucy  and  Martha  Bevington,  and  if  either  of  them  incline 
to  attend  the  funeral,  they  are  to  write  to-morrow  from  Birches 
Green.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Lucy  was  so  unwell,  overcome  by  the 
intelligence  of  dear  William's  decease,  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  her  bed 
the  whole  of  yesterday.  Brueton  intends  to  leave  here  on  3rd  day,  and 
I  purpose  leaving  on  2nd  day  night,  and  to  be  in  Neath  about  five. 

I  informed  thee  the  particulars  of  the  conversation  I  had  with  dear 
William  the  day  previous  to  my  leaving  Neath.  He  took  me  into  the 
room  at  Glynelydach  where  the  bed  is,  and  opened,  I  think,  the  furthest 
upper  drawer  opposite  the  window,  in  which  were  his  pocket-book  and 
other  papers,  but  I  have  not  now  a  clear  recollection  about  the  key 
alluded  to.  He  told  me  his  Will  was  in  Cornwall,  but  there  is  a 
memorandum  in  his  pocket-book ;  also,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he 
showed  me  a  note  in  his  pocket-book  addressed  to  me.  Its  contents 
I  am  quite  ignorant  of.  When  I  reach  Neath  I  shall  be  glad  to 
enter  into  all  these  matters  with  thee,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  find 
all  things  clear.  It  is  desirable  to  have  his  Will,  that  it  may  be  read 
before  his  relatives  separate.  .  .  . 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  our  children  are  recovering.  Dear  Emma 
is  very  nicely ;  she  has  felt  very  much  the  loss  of  our  dearest  brother. 

Our  dear  sister  Rebecca  claims  our  very  near  sympathy,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  she  and  her  dear  children  will  not  be  forgotten. 

My  dear  love  to  them,  in  which  my  dear  Emma  affectionately 
unites;   the  same  to  thyself  from 

Thy  attached  brother, 

Thomas  Gibbins. 

REBECCA   GIBBINS   TO   MARTHA   GILLETT,    JUNR. 

Glynelydach,  3rd  month,  15th,  1843. 
My  beloved  Niece, 

I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  thy  request,  and  now  enclose 
a  little  of  thy  precious  uncle  William's  hair.  .  .  . 

Thou  sayst  truly  that  for  him  we  need  not  mourn,  but  to  ourselves 
the  loss  is  unspeakably  great ;  his  companionship  was  a  no  common 
privilege — so  intelligent,  sweet,  and  serious,  and  so  devoid  of  selfishness. 
He  was  indeed  a  lovable  person,  and  for  myself  I  may  truly  say  he 
has  proved  a  stay  and  a  comfort  through  years  which  would  otherwise 
have  felt  very  desolate  and  distressing.  We  may  go  to  him,  though  he 
cannot  return  to  us,  and  in  a  few  short  years  we  shall  cease  to  deplore 
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those  separations  which  are  now  so  grievous  to  us.  Often  through 
the  last  few  days,  when  exempt  from  severe  pain,  thy  endeared  uncle's 
countenance  was  so  beautifully  calm  and  placid,  that  I  was  ready  to 
believe  it  was  the  effect  of  the  Heavenly  peace  which  reigned  within, 
and  that  perhaps  he  was  engaged  in  contemplating  the  reunion  with 
his  dear  Elizabeth.  He  spoke  frequently  too  of  his  own  dear  mother, 
and  his  thoughts  seemed  to  dwell  more  with  those  who  had  gone 
before,  than  with  those  who  would  be  left  behind ;  though  neither  the 
absent  nor  the  present  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  he  was  so  truly  con- 
siderate for  all. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Martha,  with  much  love, 

Thy  very  affectionate  aunt, 

R.    B.    GiBBINS. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

DEATHS  OF  GEOKGE  GIBBINS  ;   ANNE  TUNSTALL ;   JAMES  GIBBINS  ; 
CROUDSON   TUNSTALL  ;     JOSEPH    A.   GILLETT 

George  Gibbins  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  soon  after 
the  decease  of  his  brother  William.  In  1846  Anne  Tunstall 
died,  aged  67  years,  and  three  years  later  James  Gibbins 
passed  away,  after  a  long  and  suffering  illness. 

ELIZABETH   GIBBINS^    TO   REBECCA   B.   GIBBINS. 

7  West  View  Terrace, 
Poulton-le-Sands,  Lancaster,  25/7/1849. 
My  deak  Aunt, 

Thy  valued  note  was  duly  forwarded  me.     I  can  assure  thee 
it  felt  particularly  acceptable  to  be  thus  remembered.  .  .  . 

My  dear  father  has  been  threatened  with  a  return  of  his  late  attack, 
and,  though  better,  his  medical  attendant  says  I  must  be  prepared  for 
his  having  another  at  any  time ;  I  can  but  view  his  state  as  a  very 
precarious  one.  .  .  . 

Papa  has  awoke  refreshed  and  feels  less  pain,  he  can  move  his  limbs 
with  more  freedom,  but  the  feeling  of  extreme  coldness  continues, 
which  neither  sun,  fire,  nor  friction  seems  able  to  remove.  William 
and  Martha  [Welch]  breakfasted  with  us  this  morning  j  their  dear 
children  are  quite  well. 

My  brother  George  is  here,  and  I  hope  Joseph  John  [Gibbins]  will 
arrive  in  a  day  or  two.  Please  give  my  dear  love  to  Sarah  Anna  and 
her  brother. 

This  hasty  scrawl  needs  the  apologies  of  the  writer,  but  I  believe 
thou  wilt  excuse  it,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Thy  attached  niece, 

E.  G. 

PS. — I  must  just  tell  thee  my  father  does  not  seem  ashamed  of  me  in 
my  plain  dress,  and  never  likes  to  be  drawn  out  in  a  bath-chair,  unless 
'  Daughter  of  James  Gibbins. 
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I  accompany  him,  which  is  matter  of  pleasing  surprise  to  me.  The 
only  time  he  is  willing  for  me  to  absent  myself  from  his  side  is,  when 
asleep,  or  Martha  kindly  comes  to  liberate  me  to  go  to  Meeting. 

ELIZABETH   GIBBINS    TO   MARTHA   GttLETT. 

Poulton  in  Lancashire,  25th,  10th  month,  1849. 

Knowing  some  particulars  of  my  dear  father^'s  peaceful  close  will  be 
interesting  to  thee,  I  will  try  and  pen  a  few  lines.  .  .  . 

When  the  weather  permitted,  he  used  to  enjoy  being  out  in  the 
open  air  in  his  bath-chair,  and  the  rest  of  our  time  was  occupied  in 
reading,  conversation,  and  sitting  in  silence  together.  Every  minute  he 
felt  too  precious  to  be  occupied  with  outward  concerns,  and  frequently 
at  night,  the  deep  and  living  interest  he  felt  in  listening  to  the  Sacred 
Records  would  keep  him  awake  till  after  midnight. 

His  nights,  which  he  used  so  to  dread  on  account  of  pain  and 
oppression,  he  was  brought  to  rejoice  in,  being  enabled  to  hold 
communion  with  Him  whom,  through  mercy,  his  soul  loved. 

The  evening  of  the  night  in  which  he  was  taken  ill,  faith  had  been 
the  subject  of  our  conversation.  The  following  morning  he  remarked, 
'  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  faith  in  God,  because  I  have 
never  been  tempted  to  doubt  His  existence,  but  I  think  I  now  have 
faith  in  Jesus,  but  at  one  time  I  thought  it  unlikely  a  Being  so  pure 
should  be  sent  to  suffer  for  sinful  man.  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou 
mine  unbelief  "  is  now  the  language  of  my  heart.' 

The  calming  influence  of  Divine  Truths  were  wonderful  when 
oppressed  with  pain  and  restlessness.  I  would  repeat  such  portions 
as  seemed  applicable,  when  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  become  calm 
and  quiet,  and  remain  so  frequently  for  hours. 

'  I'm  safe — peace — joy — happy  '  were  words  I  often  heard. 

On  3rd  day  evening  I  perceived  the  last  change  approaching ;  such 
a  holy  calm  and  peace  seemed  to  surround  us  as  I  never  before  felt. 

Death  was  stripped  of  all  terror,  I  seemed  able  to  rejoice  in  being 
able  to  be  with  him  at  such  a  time.  The  night  was  spent  in  prayer 
and  praise,  and  at  half-past-eight  he  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

In  the  same  year  (1849)  died  Croudson  Tunstall.  Four 
yeai-s  later  Martha  Gillett  was  left  a  widow,  her  husband, 
J.  A.  GiUett,  dying  in  1853.  Thus  early  left  with  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  her   responsibihties   were 
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heavy,  but  her  tact  and  good  judgement,  united  with 
her  equable  disposition,  enabled  her  placidly  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  her  position. 

Martha  Braithwaite,  writing  to  her  children  at  the  time 
of  their  grandmother's  death,  says  : — 

All  of  you  remember  her,  and  the  many  happy  days  spent  in  the 
dear  home  at  Banbury,  where  you  were  privileged  to  share  her  love 
and  care,  and  to  witness  her  humble  consistent  walk  with  God.  She 
was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  was  little  known  beyond  the 
immediate  circle  of  her  family  and  friends,  but  she  was  diligent  in 
the  discharge  of  all  her  domestic  and  social  duties,  having  in  rather 
a  remarkable  degree 

A  heart  at  leisure  from  itself 
To  soothe  and  sympathize. 
Her  children  were  the  objects  of  her  constant  solicitude  and  care,  and 
she  ever  sought  to  cheer  them  on  in  the  path  of  holiness.  She  was  an 
early  riser,  and  spent  much  time  in  prayer,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
before  commencing  the  duties  of  the  day ;  and,  come  what  might, 
nothing  seemed  to  trouble  her,  or  to  shake  her  faith  in  the  all-sufficient 
power  and  love  of  her  dear  Saviour. 
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Theii-  house  stood  near  the  then  small  village  of  Melin 
Crythan,  in  which  she  took  an  active  interest.  Through 
her  influence  the  fii'st  well-organized  day-school  for  the 
childi-en  of  the  working-class  was  begun,  and  carried  on 
with  marked  success.  Before  this  was  stai-ted  they  had 
only  the  poor  teaching  of  '  Dame  schools '. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  greatest  pleasure 
seemed  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  others,  and 
especially  of  her  children,  for  whom  no  sacrifice  of  her  own 
comfoi-t  seemed  too  great.  She  did  not  allow  her  own 
sorrow  and  cares  to  cloud  then-  hves,  but  she  made  them 
her  companions  from  their  earliest  years  and  cheeifully 
devoted  herself  to  their  education. 

The  last  few  years  of  her  Ufe  were  happy  ones,  sur- 
rounded by  her  children  and  gi-andcliildren.  To  many 
outward  blessings  was  added  a  remai-kable  share  of  health 
and  vigour,  and  it  was  not  tUl  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1862  that  a  shght  dechne  of  strength  was  apparent. 
There  did  not  seem  much  cause  for  anxiety  until  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  then  it  was  hoped  that  her  deHcacy 
would  yield  to  proper  treatment.  Her  symptoms,  how- 
ever, became  more  alarming  about  three  weeks  before  her 
death. 

At  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  when  she  was  bowed 
down  with  anguish,  a  friend  had  expressed  the  belief  that 
she  would  be  cared  for  by  her  heavenly  Father,  and  near 
her  close,  referring  to  tliis  remark,  she  said,  '  How  true  it 
has  been — I  have  been  cared  for  in  every  way.' 

In  1910  Carohne  Frederick  Gibbins  wrote  as  foUows  : — 

'  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  R.  B.  Gibbins  as  my  mother-in-law 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  knew  her  well  before  my  marriage,  but  it 
feels  impossible  to  convey  in  any  adequate  measure  my  grateful  love, 
and  esteem,  and  admiration  for  her.  I  have  understood  she  never 
fully  rose  above  the  great  sorrow  of  her  early  widowhood,  and  this 
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probably  explained  a  certain  chastened  manner,  which  added  to  the 
charm  of  her  sweet  dignity.  Although  always  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  she  was  a  person  of  strong  character,  and  was 
decided  in  upholding  what  she  felt  was  right.  Her  sympathetic 
manner  enabled  her  to  reach  the  lonely  and  suffering,  specially  those 
of  her  own  class,  some  of  whom  looked  to  her  for  advice  both  in 
temporal  and  spiritual  difficulties. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

DEATHS    OF   THOMAS   GIBBINS  ;     JOSEPH    GIBBINS  ;     MARY   AGGS  ; 
MARTHA   GILLETT ;    SARAH   GIBBINS  ;    EMMA   J.    GIBBINS 

In  1863  Thomas  Gibbins  died  in  his  68th  year,  after 
twelve  years  of  declining  strength.  In  Appendix  I  some 
particulars  of  his  life  are  given. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1870,  Joseph  Gibbins  died  at 
Houndshill,  in  his  84:th  year.  Shortly  after,  his  w^idow, 
Sarah  Gibbins,  bought  the  family  home  of  the  Lowes  at 
Eatington,  which  was  built  by  her  father,  Jeffrey  Bevington 
Lowe.  She  enlarged  and  improved  both  house  and 
grounds,  and  there  she  lived  with  her  son  and  daughter 
for  nearly  twenty-three  years,  dying  in  1893.  She  was  of 
a  shy,  retiring  disposition,  but  very  tender-hearted  for  all 
Hving  things.  She  had  large  property,  and  many  relatives 
and  necessitous  persons  looked  to  her  for  help.  Morning 
after  morning,  when  the  post-bag  arrived,  she  and  her 
daughter  Margaret  sorted  the  letters,  and  spent  much  time 
considering  the  merits  of  each  individual  case.  Some  of 
the  applicants  may  not  have  been  worthy  of  the  help  given 
— a  few  were  undoubtedly  impostors ;  but  a  great  many 
cases  of  need  came  under  her  notice  which  were  wisely 
and  effectively  helped,  and  when  Sarah  Gibbins  passed 
away  solitary  hearts  far  and  wide  mourned  the  loss  of 
a  true  friend. 

There  is  one  custom  connected  with  the  old  house  at 
Eatington,  the  origin  of  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Jeffrey  Bevington  Lowe.  Her  kind 
heart  pitied  the  tramps,  who,  after  leaving  Stratford,  had 
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a  long  walk  before  they  reached  another  workhouse.  From 
her  time  to  the  present  day  any  beggar  can  have  bread  and 
cheese  for  the  asking.  They  behave  well,  and  take  the 
food  outside,  and  sit  in  a  dry  ditch  or  on  the  grass  edge  of 
the  road.  In  a  very  few  instances  it  has  been  found 
thrown  away,  but  generally  it  is  not  wasted.  The  number 
of  those  asking  for  food  has  been  very  large  of  late. 
Naturally  the  charity  is  known  to  mendicants  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

The  same  kindness  of  heart  that  prompted  these  and 
many  acts  of  consideration  for  human  beings,  took  thought 
also  for  the  comfort  of  four-footed  friends.  Beautiful 
horses  were  bred,  broken-in,  and  left  to  enjoy  much  of 
their  hves  in  the  fields.  Many  cats,  Persian  and  plain 
English,  had  the  happiest  of  homes.  Each  pussy  wore 
a  leather  collar  with  '  Gibbins '  worked  on  it.  If  one  of 
these  pets  were  caught  in  a  trap  by  Mr.  Shirley's  game- 
keepers, it  was  generally  returned  uninjured  for  the  reward 
that  was  always  forthcoming.  The  cats  had  an  out-house 
for  themselves,  with  shelves  and  beds.  In  later  years 
W.  B.  Gibbins  built  dog-kennels,  and  his  deer-hounds  took 
many  prizes.  Their  meals  were  cooked  in  a  kitchen,  set 
apart  for  preparing  the  food  for  them  and  the  cats. 

In  1875  Mary  Aggs  died  in  her  90th  year.  To  the  last 
she  was  a  strikingly  handsome  woman,  erect  and   self- 


The  last  member  of  the  family  of  Joseph  and  Martha 
Gibbins  to  pass  away  was  the  much-beloved  and  youngest 
daughter,  Martha  Gillett,  who  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  84. 
She  died  in  1882,  one  hundred  and  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  Anne. 

In  1905  Emma  J.  Gibbins  died,  the  last  member  of  her 
generation  both  in  the  Gibbins  and  Cadbury  families. 
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APPENDIX  I 

A   FEW 

REMINISCENCES  OF  EMMA  J.  GIBBINS 

AND 

THE   FRIENDS 
OF   HER   EARLIER   AND   LATER   LIFE 


APPENDIX    I 

CHAPTER  I 

SOME  MEMORIES  OF  THE  CADBUKY  FAMILY 

The  following  reminiscences  of  Emma  J.  Gibbins  may  be  of  interest 
to  members  of  the  Gibbins  family,  even  though  they  are  not  very 
closely  connected  with  the  branch  of  which  she  was  the  maternal 
ancestor.  This  sketch  was  prepared  for  the  large  company  of 
relatives  who  met  at  Milton  House  on  the  night  of  her  funeral. 
It  is  left  much  in  the  original  form,  except  for  the  addition  of  a 
few  letters  and  stories  of  the  old  times.  All  the  earlier  part  deals 
exclusively  with  her  young  days,  spent  in  the  family  circle  of  the 
Cadburys. 

Emma  J.  Cadbury,  daughter  of  R.  T.  Cadbury,  silk  mercer,  and  his 
■wife,  nee  Elizabeth  Head,  of  Ipswich,  was  born  in  Bull  Street,  over  her 
father's  shop,  on  January  11,1811.    She  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children. 

1st.  Sarah.     Married  John  Barrow,  of  Lancaster. 

2nd.  Benjamin  Head,  who  joined  his  father  in  the  business,  and 
carried  it  on  after  his  retirement. 

3rd.  Joel,  who,  as  a  boy  of  15,  in  1815  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  make 
his  home  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  Warder.  Our  mother  remembered 
the  departure  of  this  much-loved  brother  on  his  long  journey  when  she 
■was  only  four  ;  he  took  her  on  his  knee  before  he  left  the  house.  There 
is  still  extant  a  copy  of  the  ship  letters  which  the  boy  wrote  to  his 
parents.  Through  various  causes  the  vessel  was  delayed,  and  it  was 
eighty-three  days  before  he  reached  New  York.  The  anxiety  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  was  great. 

4th.  Maria,  the  kindly  aunt  that  some  of  us  remember  so  well.    She 
was   older  than  our  mother,  and  used  to  deal  with  her  respecting 
untidily  kept  drawers,  which  were  the  cause  of  many  tears. 
R 
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Aunt  Maria  was  not  clever  at  sewing  and  such  womanly  occupa- 
tions, and  said  she  would  be  pleased  if  she  could  wear  a  thimble 
into  holes.  As  a  child  she  was  stolen  by  a  gipsy,  and  her  father  had 
just  arranged  for  the  town-crier  to  cry  the  lost  little  girl  when  some- 
one spied  a  pink  gingham  frock  under  a  gipsy's  cloak  and  she  was 
reclaimed.  We  used  to  tell  her  it  was  a  question  if  she  really  were  a 
Cadbury  at  all.  Aunt  Maria,  though  deaf  in  her  later  years,  was 
always  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  must  have  been  good  company  in 
her  younger  days.  Ti-adition  says  she  was  attached  to  a  Mr.  Rickman, 
who  was  not  approved  of,  especially  by  an  old  servant,  Kitty.  One 
day  when  Mr.  Rickman  called  secretly  at  Bull  Street  he  had  to  jump 
out  of  the  window  to  escape  detection.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
her  old  admirer  still  retained  a  warm  interest  in  his  early  love. 
Another  lover  who  could  not  persuade  her  to  accept  him  at  last  became 
engaged,  and  married  another  lady.  When  aunt  Maria  met  them,  she 
congratulated  the  bridegroom,  wishing  him  every  joy.  He  merely 
replied  in  a  reproachful  voice,  '  Maria  ! ' 

There  was  yet  another  admirer.  In  one  of  the  many  letters  from 
her  cousin  Mary  Head,  of  Ipswich,  written  in  1831,  she  says  : — 

Edward's  ship  has  arrived  in  the  Downs,  so  I  suppose  he  will  leave 
us  in  a  week.  He  was  delighted  with  thy  message.  I  dare  not  [tell 
him  ?]  or  he  would  want  to  fill  up  another  page  with  his  nonsense. 
He  is  to  have  as  first  mate  £5  5«.  Od.  a  week,  and  he  proposed  the 
other  night  to  Jeremiah  and  me  to  leave  word  with  the  o\vner  to  let 
thee  have  half  his  pay,  with  which  thee  are  to  be  furnishing  a  house 
against  his  return.  We  think  your  furniture  will  not  be  very 
sumptuous. 

Then  in  another  writing  comes  the  Postscript : — 

My  dear  Maria,  Mary  has  told  me  she  has  been  saying  something 
about  me  in  this  letter,  so  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  exculpate  myself. 
To  begin  with,  the  last  I  wi-ote  was  certainly  a  small  effusion,  but  if 
anything  it  was  under  the  mark.  I  cannot  say  too  much  of  one  I  love 
so  much,  or  one  in  whom  I  feel  so  deep  an  interest,  my  dear,  my  only 
• — I  was  going  to  say  something  stronger,  but  my  pen  refuses  to  write  ; 
as  for  being  steady,  same  as  I  said  once  before,  true  and  steady  as  the 
needle.     Do  believe  me.     All  around  our  table  this  moment  say  that 
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you  are  dear  to  them,  but  to  whom  are  you  so  dear  as  to  me.  I  pride 
myself  on  having  once  seen  the  one  I  love,  for  it  is  a  very  uncommon 
thing  now  for  people  to  see  their  true  loves.  Receive  my  love. 
Thine  ever  true  and  only  one, 

Edward. 
Again,  Mary  Head  adds  her  PS. : — 

I  brought  this  to  seal  and  send.  Edward  found  whom  it  was  to,  and 
would  write  a  postscript  as  usual.  I  believe  he  is  true  to  all  the  girls 
he  loves,  and  there  are  not  a  few,  but  he  has  been  marvellously  constant 
to  thee. 

5th.  John.  It  was  he  who,  while  carrying  on  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Bull  Street,  started  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  in  the  cellar  there,  and 
also  in  Crooked  Lane,  and  afterwards  at  the  warehouse  in  Bridge 
Street.  When  a  grocer,  our  uncle  never  sold  tea  at  less  profit  than 
\s.  per  lb. 

6th.  James,  who  lived  at  Banbury  and  ended  his  life  there.  He 
was  a  kind-hearted,  simple-minded  man,  and  there  are  many  stories 
current  of  his  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  and  absolute  disregard  of  the 
conventionalities  of  life.  It  is  said  that  at  his  wife's  funeral  at  Sibford, 
a  six-mile  drive  from  Banbury,  he  saw  a  woman  Friend  walking.  He 
stopped  the  carriage,  put  her  to  ride  inside,  and  himself  got  on  to  the 
box.  He  was  a  clever  and  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  his  small  plot  of 
land  produced  more  fruit  and  vegetables  than  he  needed.  It  was 
understood  by  his  poorer  neighbours  that  any  garden  produce  left  by 
the  hedge  in  the  road  was  for  those  who  cared  to  have  it.  In  his 
earlier  life  he  kept  a  shop,  but  when  he  had  enough  money  to  supply 
his  simple  wants  he  sold  the  business.  Then,  finding  time  hang  heavy 
on  his  hands,  he  looked  round  to  see  in  what  way  he  could  be  useful. 
Meeting  a  neighbour,  who  likewise  had  retired  from  business,  he 
inquired  what  he  had  been  doing  during  the  day.  The  reply  was, 
*  Watching  the  cabbages  grow  ' — which  did  not  commend  itself  to  an 
active  Cadbury  mind.  Then  he  took  a  shop,  and  stocked  it  with 
Bibles  and  religious  works,  and  on  market  days  he  himself  served 
at  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  these  books.  In  a  year's  time  he  had 
become  interested  in  many  outside  concerns — charitable  or  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  town,  and  he  gave  up  his  book  business.  At 
r2 
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this  time  he  was  chairman  of  a  Burial  Board,  and  a  new  cemetery 
being  needed  he  was  interviewed  by  some  of  the  clergy.  '  We 
should  like  to  consecrate  part  of  the  cemetery,  Mr.  Cadbury.' 
To  which  he  replied,  '  Oh,  certainly ;  you  can  consecrate  it  all,  if 
you  like.'  '  Thank  you,  yes,  that  would  be  very  nice ;  but  of  course 
you  could  not  bury  Dissenters  there.'  '  Oh,  we  shall  bury  where  we 
like.' 

As  his  years  increased  he  became  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  he 
consulted  both  a  doctor  and  a  livery-stable  acquaintance.  To  the 
latter  he  said,  '  What  dost  thou  do  with  old  horses  when  they  get 
stiff  ? '  '  Work  'em,  Mr.  Cadbury,  work  'em.'  The  doctor  advised 
exercise  in  moderation,  and  suggested  his  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  table, 
and  Working  his  legs.  Thinking  over  these  two  opinions  he  concluded 
to  get  a  sociable  tricycle,  and  a  young  man  to  ride  about  with  him. 
After  a  time  it  seemed  very  hard  work,  and  he  doubted  if  the  youth 
were  doing  his  share,  so  he  bought  a  single  tricycle. 

Up  to  the  very  last  he  was  of  an  independent  mind,  and  when  the 
end  was  near  he  preferred  to  be  left  with  his  housekeeper  and  servant 
rather  than  to  have  relatives  staying  in  the  house. 

One  day  he  asked  the  doctor  if  it  were  probable  he  would  recover, 
saying  that  while  he  was  resigned  to  whatever  was  God's  will,  yet 
he  had  no  wish  to  die,  and  if  there  were  anything  that  could  be  sug- 
gested to  lengthen  his  days  he  would  be  glad  it  should  be  done.  Life 
and  its  many  interests  never  palled  on  his  genuine,  simple,  breezy  nature. 

He  was  almost  a  rabid  teetotaller,  and  yet  so  deeply  was  he  beloved 
that  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  all  the  public-houses  closed  their  doors. 

A  large  party  of  relatives  went  over  to  Banbury,  and  drove  to  the 
meeting-house  at  Sibford  to  lay  him  beside  his  wife,  A  very  deep 
snow  which  had  drifted  on  the  country  roads  made  the  sis-miles'  drive 
a  diflBculty,  but  fortunately  the  snow-plough  had  cleared  the  road  for 
the  mail-cart  to  pass.  The  funeral  party  travelled  there  and  back  in 
safety,  though  in  many  parts  the  snow  was  above  the  tops  of  the 
carriage  windows. 

7th.  Ann,  an  unmarried  sister.  A  clever,  intellectual  woman, 
in  face  rather  like  our  mother.     She  was  not  so  easy-going  as  aunt 
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Maria,  and  we  children  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  aunt  Tann,  as  we 
called  her.     She  also  had  a  lover  who  was  not  approved. 

8th.  Emma,  a  little  girl  who  only  lived  three  years. 

9th.  Jesse,  who  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 

10th.  Our  mother,  Emma  Joel.  She  was  named  Emma  after  the 
lost  little  one ;  Joel,  after  her  uncle  Joel  Cadbury,  who  died  the  night 
after  she  was  born.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  she  was  the 
second  Emma  in  her  family,  and  our  father  the  second  Thomas  in 
his.  When  baby  Emma  was  one  year  old,  her  father  took  a  house 
in  Islington  Row,  and  there  she  was  sent  with  a  faithful  nurse,  Lizzie 
Southall,  a  Friend.  Islington  Row  in  those  days  was  in  the  country. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  were  cottages  standing  in  gardens, 
and  beyond  were  fields ;  in  the  distance  old  Edgbaston  Church  could 
be  seen. 

This  was  practically  our  mother's  home  till  she  was  21.  During  the 
earlier  years  Maria,  Ann,  and  Jesse  lived  there  also,  and  attended  school. 
Broad  Road,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  a  lonely  part.  There  were  a 
few  large  houses,  one  being  Bingley  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Charles 
Lloyds,  with  its  beautiful  avenue,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre 
now  stands.  Further  on  was  the  home  of  the  Berry  family,  now  the 
Children's  Hospital ;  but  for  the  most  part  there  were  only  cottages 
standing  in  their  gardens.  After  dark,  people  wanting  to  go  out  of 
town  met  together  for  mutual  protection,  and  walked  as  far  as  the 
turnpike  at  the  Five  Ways,  carrying  their  lanterns.  Our  grandfather 
and  grandmother  were  very  frequently  of  the  number,  and  the  turn- 
pike man  could  distinguish  R.  T.  Cadbury's  firm  step.  They  spent 
the  nights  often  in  the  country  with  their  younger  children,  and 
sometimes  stayed  a  few  days. 

Their  bedroom  was  called  the  Bird-nest,  because  on  the  mantel- 
piece was  a  quaint  piece  of  china  representing  two  birds  on  a  tree, 
with  a  tiny  nest  and  eggs.  This  china  is  now  in  the  Milton  House 
dining-room  cupboard.  It  was  prized  by  our  mother,  and  for  years 
stood  in  her  bedroom.     Often  has  she  told  us  its  history. 

There  is  no  record  of  her  early  years,  but  a  few  letters  have  been 
preserved. 
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R.    T.    CADBURY    TO    EMMA   JOEL    CADBURY,    FIVE   WAYS. 
With  a  basket  o£  good  things. 

Parkgate,  8th  month,  21st,  1815. 
My  dear  little  sweet  Emma, 

The  little  basket  with  this,  and  the  good  things  in  it,  I  send 
thee  from  Parkgate,  which  thou  must  accept  with  my  dear  love.  We 
see  many  nice  little  girls  here  that  are  clean  and  good-tempered. 
Some  of  them  I  kiss,  and  think  of  my  own  little  Emma,  whom  I  love 
better  than  them  all.  We  received  the  letter  dictated  by  thyself,  and 
were  glad  to  find  so  good  an  account  of  the  garden,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
and  Rover,  and  that  you  were  all  well,  and  to  hear  the  Five  Ways 
looked  so  pleasant.  I  have  not  seen  any  place  since  I  have  been  out 
that  I  like  so  well,  and  shall  be  glad  again  to  return  to  it,  and  see  you 
all.  Give  my  love  to  friend  Richard's  son  and  daughter;  also  to 
Lizzie  and  Sally,  and  our  good  girls  in  Bull  Street.  We  are  going  to 
Liverpool  to-day  to  see  Joel  again,  if  he  is  not  gone.  Our  dear  love 
to  Maria,  who  I  doubt  not  is  very  kind  to  thee.  Desire  them  all  not 
to  spoil  thee. 

Thy  affectionate  father, 

R.  Cadbury. 

EMMA   JOEL    CADBURY   TO   JOHN    CADBURY. 

Birmingham,  11th  month,  29th,  1817. 
Dear  Brother, 

I  think  thou  wilt  be  glad  to  see  father.  Our  cat  Fanny  has 
been  very  ill,  but  is  better.  It  looks  winterly  at  the  Five  Ways, 
though  father  gathered  strawberries  this  morning.  Mother  and  friend 
Richard's  love,  also  mine, 

I  remain,  thy  affectionate  sister, 

Emma  Joel  Cadbury. 
The  strawberries  mentioned  here  must  have  been  grown  in  a  plot 
of  ground  which  R.  T.  Cadbury  rented  for  some  years  at  the  blind  end 
of  Frederick  Road.     The  Islington  Row  garden  was  very  small. 

E.   J.    CADBURY   TO   JOHN   CADBURY,   HOP   MERCHANT,    LEEDS. 

Birmingham,  5th  month,  6th,  1821. 
My  dear  Brother, 

I  now  take  up  my  pen  with  no  expectation  to  fill  the  sheet. 
If  I  do  not,  I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  me.     We  now  begin  to  see  the 
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seeds  coming  up  very  nicely.  We  have  a  great  many  Lilies  o£  the 
Valley  in  the  garden,  and  brother  Benjamin  has  given  me  an  order  to 
send  one  down  every  morning  to  wear  in  his  coat.  Trim  has  got 
a  nice  little  dog.  He  is  sharp  at  strangers,  and  has  got  very  fond  of 
going  in  the  garden  with  his  mother.  The  gooseberries  are  getting 
a  pretty  good  size,  and  I  believe  sister  Sarah  and  brother  Benjamin 
have  gone  to  get  some  for  a  pie  ready  for  Third  day  dinner. 

On  the  first  of  May  I  went  to  town  to  see  the  sweeps,  but  did  not 
see  any.  They  have  just  come  home  from  the  garden  and  brought 
some  spinach  and  lettuce  for  supper.  We  had  a  week's  holiday  at 
Easter. 

I  remain,  thy  afEectionate  sister, 

E.  J.  Cadbury. 

The  dog  Trim  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter  was  a  favourite 
companion  of  little  Emma's,  and  in  old  age  she  sometimes  thought 
her  dog  Fritz  was  her  childhood's  playfellow,  though  he  must  have 
been  eighty  years  his  junior.  Her  mother,  writing  from  Bull  Street 
in  1825,  says : — 

Trim  was  highly  delighted  to  see  thy  dear  father;  he  ran  from 
room  to  room,  and  carried  the  shoes,  and  shook  them  as  thou  hast 
often  seen  him  do,  and  jumped  up  and  down  as  I  think  he  would  do  if 
he  could  see  his  old  particular  friend  Emma. 

In  a  letter  dated  7/24/1824,  addressed  to  her  at  her  Aunt  Cash's 
at  Peckham,  where  she  was  spending  her  holidays,  R.  T.  Cadbury 
says : — 

On  returning  to  the  Five  Ways  last  evening,  and  at  the  breakfast- 
table  in  the  morning,  I  must  confess  we  miss  the  society  of  those  that 
so  long  have  agreeably  formed  part  of  our  circle.  Yet  the  good  woman 
of  the  house  and  myself  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Thy  dear 
mother  is  quite  herself  again.  I  found  her  looking  blooming,  and 
I  thought  handsome,  and  was  gratified  to  see  her  walk  to  town, 
and  to  bustle  about  all  day  without  apparent  fatigue.  I  visited  the 
garden  with  Trim  this  morning,  a  cheerful  companion,  thou  knows. 
It  was  delightful  there,  and  the  fiiiit  most  inviting.  It  becomes 
a  consideration  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  all. 
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ELIZABETH   CADBURY   TO    EMMA   J.    CADBURY. 

1st  month,  24th,  1825. 
The  weather  being  fine  and  dry.  Trim  has  come  to  town  with  us 
the  last  two  days,  and  is  now  enjoying  himself  in  the  yard  with  his 
brother. 


The  last  mention  of  Trim  was  in  a  letter  fi-om  Ann  Cadbury  in 
1839,  in  which  she  says,  'Dear  old  Trim  passed  peacefully  away  in 
the  night.' 

R.  T.  Cadbury  was  kind  in  inviting  friends  needing  a  little  fresh  air 
and  rest  to  go  and  stay  at  his  country  house,  and  amongst  the  number 
were  a  Friend,  Susan  Baker,  and  her  daughter.  Little  Emma,  being 
left  alone  in  a  room  with  these  dear  Friends,  was  heard  singing  to 
herself,  and  presently  they  caught  the  words,  '  Sukey,  Sukey  Baker, 
take  her  up  and  shake  her,  give  her  a  penny  bun  and  toss  her  over 
the  water.'  '  Who  taught  thee  that  ? '  demanded  the  astonished  Friend. 
'  Maria  ! '  was  the  reply.     '  Then  Maria 's  a  very  naughty  girl.' 

Jesse,  being  the  next  in  age  to  Emma,  and  only  six  years  her  senior, 
was  her  close  friend  and  companion,  and  when  he  died  she  felt  the  loss 
keenly.  Her  sister  Maria  was  eleven  years  her  senior,  and  Ann  eight 
years,  so  that  she  was  more  of  a  plaything  to  them  than  a  con- 
temporary. At  the  back  of  the  shop  in  town  was  a  garden,  and 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  the  old  summer-house  there 
been  destroyed,  and  buildings  erected  over  the  whole  space.  In  this 
garden  Jesse  and  his  little  sister  Emma  had  many  happy  times.  They 
dug  a  deep  hole,  and  listened  in  hope  of  hearing  an  answering  tap 
from  the  Antipodes.  In  October,  1904,  our  mother  still  spoke  of 
'Jesse's  corner',  referring  to  this  old  playground. 

Flowers  and  plants  were  a  pleasure  and  interest  to  her  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  and  when  her  parents  moved  to  the  Calthorpe 
Road  in  1833  her  father  said  Emma  knew  every  leaf  in  the  garden. 
One  day,  while  the  three  sisters  were  living  in  Islington  Row  vrith 
Lizzie  Southall,  a  heavy  thunderstorm  came  up.  In  the  bow-window 
of  the  front  room  was  a  beautiful  geranium  in  full  flower,  planted  in 
a  large  Worcester  pot  (now  in  Milton  House  dining-room)  which, 
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having  a  hole  for  drainage  at  the  bottom,  stood  in  a  zinc  pan  and 
rested  on  a  wooden  stool.  Ann  had  sprained  her  foot,  and  was  resting 
it  on  the  stool,  but  as  the  thunder  crashed  overhead  they  withdrew 
further  into  the  room.  From  that  day  the  plant  withered  and  died, 
and  we  wonder  if  a  crack  down  the  old  blue  pot  from  top  to  bottom 
may  not  be  a  result  of  the  same  storm. 

After  Maria  and  Ann  left  school  they  frequently  went  to  town  to 
help  their  mother,  and  sometimes  if  Lizzie  the  maid  also  had  to  go  out, 
she  put  little  Emma's  dinner  in  the  oven  to  keep  warm  for  her  when 
she  came  from  school.  The  child  was  terrified  to  go  alone  into  the 
empty  house;  there  was  a  door  leading  into  a  pantry  or  possibly 
the  cellar  that  she  had  to  open,  and  she  feared  she  might  meet  some- 
thing awful  on  the  other  side. 

Occasionally  during  these  years  of  childhood  our  mother  spent  days 
and  nights  in  town  with  the  rest  of  the  family  in  Bull  Street,  and 
from  the  windows  the  little  girl  saw  strange  scenes.  When  we 
remember  that  she  was  born  in  the  reign  of  George  III  and  has  since 
then  lived  in  four  reigns — George  IV,  William  IV,  Victoria,  and 
Edward  VII — we  realize  that  many  changes  have  occurred  during 
her  long  life.  Probably  her  earliest  remembrance  was  in  1815,  when 
she  was  carried  out  to  see  something  of  the  illuminations  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

When  she  was  six  years  old  Princess  Charlotte  died,  and  great  was 
the  grief  of  the  nation,  and  mourning  was  universal.  Her  sisters 
put  black  on  to  little  Emma's  dolls,  and  this  impressed  the  event  on 
her  mind. 

In  1820  George  III  died,  and  George  IV  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
The  accession  was  proclaimed  through  the  streets,  and  soldiers  marched 
along  with  drawn  swords.  The  child  was  taken  to  the  window,  and 
watched  it  all  with  great  interest,  but  after  the  soldiers  had  passed 
she  looked  on  the  pavement  expecting  to  see  the  heads  of  the 
populace  there. 

She  disliked  fiery  sunset  skies,  and  this  fear  dated  back  to  early 
childhood,  when  some  one  had  told  her  the  end  of  the  world  was 
coming,  and  a  very  red  glowing  sky,  which  she  saw  from  her  bed- 
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room,  convinced  her  that  night  would  be  her  last  on  earth.  The  awful 
fear  of  this  remained  in  her  memory  till  old  age. 

In  1830  the  Princess  Victoria  paid  her  first  visit  to  Birmingham, 
being  then  eleven  years  old.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  drove  through  tiie 
streets  with  her  daughter  to  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Temple  Row,  where 
they  were  to  spend  the  night.  Our  mother,  then  nineteen  years  of 
age,  shared  with  other  Friends  a  window  facing  the  Hotel,  and 
watched  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Party.  The  cheering  was  great, 
and  the  poor  Princess  was  terrified,  and  to  add  to  her  discomfort, 
when  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  some  woman  named  Mrs.  Fairfax 
pushed  forward  and  kissed  her ;  both  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
authorities  in  charge  were  greatly  annoyed.  The  Princess  went  into 
the  Hotel  and  her  mother  conducted  her  on  to  a  balcony,  from  whence 
she  bowed  to  the  crowd  below,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Quaker 
admirers,  they  got  a  recognition  and  bow  all  to  themselves. 

But  we  have  passed  too  quickly  over  the  events  which  took  place  in 
the  family  previous  to  this  time. 

About  1812,  Ann  Head  came  into  the  already  full  Bull  Street 
house  to  be  under  the  care  of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Cadbury,  and  our 
mother  could  just  recollect  her  grandmother,  who  died  when  she  was 
two  years  old,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cadbury  vault  in  Bull  Street.' 

It  is  evident  that  since  her  marriage  Elizabeth  Cadbury  had  led 
a  busy  and  fatiguing  life  ;  for  besides  being  the  head  of  the 
domestic  side  of  the  business  house,  her  ten  children  brought  her 
great  physical  and  mental  strain.  Her  eyesight  was  excellent  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  and  she  disapproved  of  the  custom  of  middle-aged 

'  It  was  she  who,  as  a  little  girl  of  eleven,  wore  the  cap  with  the  lace  crown, 
in  which  are  the  initials  A.  W.  [Ann  Wheeler]  1737.  To  her  also  belonged 
those  rare  old  wooden  dolls.  While  referring  to  these  heirlooms,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  put  on  record  the  history  of  the  small  silver  teapot  and  stand.  It 
belonged  to  Elizabeth  Noble,  who  in  1729  married  James  Moon,  whose  daughter 
Sarah  in  1762  married  Joel  Cadbury,  whose  son  Richard  T.  Cadbury  married 
Elizabeth  Head  on  October  5,  1796. 

The  two  patchwork  quilts  were  the  work  of  Sarah  Cadbuiy,  wife  of  Joel 
Cadbury,  of  Exeter,  and  the  large  silver  teapot  was  the  gift  of  S.  M.  Cash  to 
R.  T.  Cadbury.  It  was  left  by  Maria  Cadbury 's  will  to  Martha  Hack,  and  came 
from  her  to  Emma  Gibbins. 
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people  wearing  spectacles.  She  said  i£  they  would  wait  their  sight 
would  improve  of  itself.  Some  of  her  daughters-in-law,  as  years  went 
on,  could  not  unite  with  her  views  on  this  subject,  and  certainly  in 
their  cases  glasses  were  a  necessity. 

Our  grandparents  had  excellent  and  trustworthy  helpers,  both  as 
servants  and  as  shop-assistants.  In  the  kitchen  was  Ann  Withers,  the 
cook,  and  very  busy  times  she  must  have  had  with  great  bakings  and 
concoctions  of  pudding  for  that  large  household.  In  those  days  they  also 
brewed  their  own  beer,  and  little  Emma  enjoyed  drinks  of  the  sweet  wort. 

Kitty  Sharman  was  housemaid  in  Bull  Street  and  she  was  a  tyrannical 
person.  She  had  charge  of  the  house-linen,  and  it  was  she,  and  she 
alone,  who  decided  when  clean  table-cloths  were  needed.  She  resented 
any  interference  from  the  daughters  of  the  house.  In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks  Kitty  was  a  very  faithful  servant,  and  lived  fifty  years  with 
the  family,  moving  up  to  Calthorpe  Road,  and  many  who  are  still 
living  can  recall  her  bright  colouring,  her  cap  covering  her  ears,  her 
false  front,  and  side-curls. 

In  the  shop  were  two  or  three  young  women  Friends  who  were 
employed  to  serve,  and  both  aunts  Maria  and  Ann  would  occasionally 
go  behind  the  counter.  Our  grandfather  himself  was  generally  at 
hand  to  speak  to  customers,  and  see  that  they  got  what  they  liked. 
He  was  apt  to  forget  names,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  young 
women  Friends,  Hannah  Howell,  to  come  forward  to  well-known 
customers  and  say,  *  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Jones,'  so  that  her  master 
should  be  reminded  of  the  name.  In  those  days  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  sociable  taking  of  wine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  shop  a  part  was 
curtained  ofE  and  customers  were  asked  to  go  there  and  get  refresh- 
ment. As  a  child  our  mother  remembered  going  round  asking  guests 
if  they  would  take  red  or  white  wine. 

The  following  letter  mentions  some  of  the  servants  by  name : — 

E.    J.    CADBURY   TO   SARAH    CADBURY,    AT   WORCESTER. 

Birmingham,  2nd  day,  1819. 
My  dear  Sister, 

I  shaU  be  very  glad  to  see  thee  home  when  the  right  time 
comes.     I  hope  that  Mary  Capper  is  better.     Please  give  my  love  to 
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her  when  thee  see  her  next.     It  is  a  very  nice  frost  this  morning,  and 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  walk  from  Five  Ways. 

Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  Hannah,  Kitty,   Sally,  and 
INIary,  also  dear  Lizzie,  desire  their  love  to  Benjamin  and  thyself. 
I  remain,  in  dear  love,  thy  affectionate  sister, 

Emma  Joel  Cadbuuy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  the  huge  Gigot  sleeves,  stuffed 
with  feather  pillows,  came  into  fashion  about  1832,  the  shop-door  was 
widened  to  admit  lady  customers. 

Other  reminiscences  connected  with  this  time  are  narrated  in  the 
following  letter : — 

ISABEL    D.    BARROW    TO    EMMA    GIBBINS. 

Baldrand,  Lancaster,  6th  May,  1905. 

In  the  '  recollections "...  you  have  named  R.  T.  Cadbury  '  linen 
draper '.  Was  not  his  style  '  silk  mercer '  ?  Only  a  technical  differ- 
ence, but  his  windows  were  dressed  with  folds  of  sUk,  shown  to 
advantage  over  coloured  china  jars,  some  of  which,  1  think,  still  exist  at 
Pendlehyrst.  I  remember  his  telling  me  of  this,  and  narrating  how  in 
his  younger  days  he  suffered  much  from  depredations ;  silk  was  then 
so  costly  that  the  loss  became  serious,  and  he  declared  that  the  next 
thief  caught  should  be  prosecuted.  Shortly  after,  a  woman  was 
detected  with  a  roll  of  silk  under  each  arm,  covered  by  her  cloak.  She 
was  at  once  given  into  custody.  The  Assizes  were  close  at  hand ;  the 
case  was  clear  ;  and  the  judge  at  once  sentenced  her  to  death.  '  I  was 
thunderstruck,'  he  said,  'for  I  was  in  Court,  and  had  never  realized  this 
possibility.  Without  any  delay,  I  posted  at  once  to  London,  saw  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  got  the  sentence  commuted  to  transportation.' 

You  will  know  the  old  tale  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  dinner  company, 
where  the  table-cloth  was  being  folded  (in  those  days  dessert  was 
served  on  the  bright  mahogany)  some  one  thought  it  was  not  done  the 
right  way,  and  appealed  to  R.  T.  Cadbury,  who  smilingly  pointed 
across  the  long  table  to  Edward  Pease,  saying,  '  Ask  E.  P, — he's  the 
linen  draper.' 

At  Quarterly  and  ^lonthly  Meetings  large  numbers  of  guests  were 
entertained  to  dinner  at  Bull  Street,  and  some  of  these  were  primitive 
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country  people,  and  their  simple  habits  amused  the  younger  members 
of  the  family.  One  of  the  good  people  they  nicknamed  '  Mrs.  Small- 
bones^,  because,  while  partaking  of  chicken,  or  some  such  dainty, 
she  was  seen  to  spread  her  handkerchief  in  her  lap  and  drop  the  bones 
in  one  after  another;  and  then  explained  they  were  for  her  cat  or  dog 
at  home. 

While  our  mother  was  still  a  child,  Thomas  Southall  came  to  Bir- 
mingham to  start  the  now  widely-known  shop  in  Bull  Street,  nearly 
opposite  R.  T.  Cadbury^s  business.  When  he  first  arrived  there  was 
no  comfortable  place  for  the  young  man  to  lodge  in  the  unfurnished 
premises,  and  he  became  an  inmate  of  our  grandfather's  house.  Little 
Emma  was  much  interested  in  all  the  preparations  and  unpacking  in 
the  new  shop,  and  enjoyed  helping.  She  was  allowed  to  taste  any- 
thing she  wished,  and  professed  to  find  something  to  her  liking. 

Although  our  grandfather  was  very  strict  and  old-fashioned  in  his 
views  with  regard  to  dress,  speech,  and  deportment,  yet  in  all 
questions  which  affected  health  or  social  improvement  he  took  an 
enlightened  interest,  and  when  the  Temperance  question  was  in  its  in- 
fancy 'The  Seven  Men  of  Preston  '  came  to  the  town,  and  were  invited 
to  visit  at  his  house.  He  himself  was  soon  convinced  of  Total 
Abstinence  principles,  and  thereupon  gave  up  taking  either  wine  or 
beer,  but  be  said  he  should  not  like  his  dear  wife  to  do  the  same. 
However,  before  long  she  also  joined  the  ranks  of  the  abstainers.  Our 
mother  has  told  us  how  determined  she  herself  was  not  to  give  way 
like  her  parents,  and  when  the  Preston  men  were  with  them  she  rather 
ostentatiously  had  a  mug  of  beer  at  table ;  indeed,  in  a  spirit  of 
defiance  she  once  stamped  her  foot  and  exclaimed,  '  I'll  have  my  ale.' 

Though  of  much  later  date,  the  following  extract  may  be  inserted 
here,  showing  the  interest  R.  T.  Cadbury  took  in  all  movements  for 
the  good  of  his  town.     In  writing  1st  month,  18th,  1855,  he  says  :— 

The  inhabitants  of  Edgbaston  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  Plough 
and  Harrow,  to  consider  means  for  protecting  the  neighbourhood 
more  effectually  against  robbers,  both  on  the  road  and  the  houses. 
I  attended  and  found  a  large  number  of  the  respectable  inhabitants. 
It    was  concluded   to    memorialize  the  Corporation  to    increase   the 
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Police,  and  in  addition  to  have  a  Horse  Patrol,  as  they  have  in  the 
outskirts  of  London ;  this,  I  think,  would  be  more  effectual  to 
frighten  or  detect  the  rogues. 

In  1823,  when  Emma  was  twelve,  her  eldest  sister,  Sarah,  married 
John  Barrow,  of  Lancaster,  and  journeyings  to  and  fro  between  the 
two  households  became  more  and  more  frequent. 

Elizabeth  Cadbury  had  very  feeble  health,  and  the  portrait  that 
has  come  down  to  us  conveys  the  impression  of  constant  suffering  and 
weakness.  These  journeys  were  a  great  tax  on  her  endurance,  for  the 
coaches  left  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Hotel  at  6  a.m.,  and  only  by  travel- 
ling on  till  late  at  night  could  they  reach  Lancaster  in  the  day. 
Sometimes  our  grandparents  broke  the  journey  at  Pendleton,  near 
Manchester,  where  they  stayed  with  '  uncle  and  aunt '  Wadkin,  whose 
daughter  Candia  married  their  son,  Benjamin  Head  Cadbury.  (The 
terms  'uncle  and  aunt'  were  merely  complimentary,  and  did  not 
necessarily  denote  relationship.  When  a  marriage  took  pla«e  between 
families,  the  parents  on  both  sides  addressed  each  other  as  brother 
and  sister.)  Many  coaching  stories  are  forgotten,  but  the  general  facts 
are  still  remembered — the  cold  and  wet  and  misery  of  the  outside 
seats,  the  cramped  quarters  and  the  stuffiness  of  the  inside,  the  rapid 
changing  of  horses  at  the  post-houses,  and  the  queer  travelling  com- 
panions that  were  thrust  on  to  each  other  for  many  hours  in  very 
limited  space  j  these  can  never  have  been  forgotten  by  those  who 
suffered  from  them. 

Once  when  R.  T.  Cadbury  was  travelling,  a  fellow  passenger  began 
to  relate  his  experiences,  and  said  that  the  coaches  in  which  he  rode 
invariably  overturned.  Our  grandfather  expressed  the  hope  that  such 
wovdd  not  be  the  case  on  the  journey  they  were  then  taking,  but  the 
gentleman  said  '  No  ',  he  did  not  believe  it.  Presently  he  remarked, 
'  We  are  going,  we  are  going  ! '  and  over  they  went.  Happily  no 
bodily  injury  resulted. 

Another  story  of  those  days  is  that  when  Emma  was  only  a  little 
thing,  she  was  taken  by  her  parents  and  an  elder  sister  across  the 
Dee  at  Queen's  Ferry  in  a  public  ferry-boat  which  was  full  of 
passengers,  and  while  crossing  they  grounded  on  a  sand-bank ;  there 
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they  stuck,  and  nothing  could  be  done  till  the  tide  came  in.  They 
were  out  many  hours  of  the  night,  and  when  at  last  they  safely 
reached  the  other  side,  were  loudly  cheered  by  people  watching 
for  them. 

Our  mother  received  an  excellent  education  at  a  Unitarian  School 
kept  by  the  Misses  Bach  and  Penn,  in  Great  Charles  Street.  She 
spoke  warmly  of  the  instruction  she  received,  and  the  friendships  and 
acquaintances  there  formed  lasted  to  the  end  of  life,  and  added  to  her 
interest  and  her  breadth  of  view  in  various  ways. 

Not  long  before  the  death  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ryland,  her  old  school- 
fellow, E.  J.  Gibbins  called  to  inquire  after  her.  On  receiving  the 
message,  the  sufferer  remarked,  '  Emma  Cadbury  has  sent  her  love  to 
Anna  Phipson.' 

We  think  that  Mrs.  Tyndall,  who  died  in  1904,  was  the  last  of 
her  schoolfellows. 

Some  years  later  our  mother  went  to  a  Boarding  School  at  Brent- 
ford kept  by  Friends.  The  instruction  imparted  there  was  inferior 
to  that  she  received  at  Birmingham,  and  she  thought  she  did  not 
gain  much  while  there.  The  mistresses  were  formal,  stately  women. 
Every  morning  the  schoolroom  door  was  thrown  open,  and  in  they 
sailed,  saying,  '  Good  morning,  girls  ! ' 

During  the  time  she  was  at  this  school  her  uncle  and  aunt  Cash,  of 
Peckham,  were  kind  in  inviting  her  to  visit  them,  and  many  happy 
times  she  had  there  in  company  with  her  cousins  Sarah,  Eliza- 
beth N.,  and  Mary  Cash  (afterwards  Mary  Shewell).  '  Aunt  Cash  ' 
had  the  true,  kindly  Cadbury  heart,  and  thoughtfulness  for  a  child's 
taste.  R.  T.  Cadbury,  writing  to  Brentford,  says,  '  Thy  aunt,  with 
her  usual  kindness,  has  made  a  quantity  of  gingerbread  nuts  for  thy 
acceptance,  and  very  nice  they  are.' 
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R.    T.    CADBURY    TO    E.    J.    CADBURY,   AT   PECKHAM. 

King  Street,  London,  5th  of  10th  month,  1824. 
My  deae  Emma, 

I  herewith  send  thee  a  box  of  spillikins.  I  could  not  get 
them  in  Graeechurch  Street ;  they  had  not  procured  them,  and  pre- 
tended they  were  not  finished,  not  supposing  I  knew  they  were  made 
in  France.  I  scolded  them  well  for  neglecting  business.  I  got  them 
this  afternoon  the  top  of  Cheapside,  adjoining  Paternoster  Row. 

It  has  been  so  miserably  wet  and  dirty  in  town  to-day  that  I  was 
very  glad  thou  wast  safe  at  Peckham.  My  business  is  now  done,  and 
after  taking  tea  I  hope  to  be  safely  conveyed  in  the  Balloon  Coach  to 
Birmingham  to  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

I  send  the  remaining  apples  from  the  Five  Ways  with  some  baskets 
from  Birmingham.     Give  my  dear  love  to  thy  aunt  and  cousins, 
Thy  very  affectionate  Father, 

R.  T.  Cadbuky. 

R.    T.    CADBURY   TO   E.    J.    CADBURY,    AT   LANCASTER. 

Birmingham,  7th  of  5th  month,  1824. 
My  dear  Emma, 

It  affords  us  much  satisfaction  to  find  you  have  all  thoroughly 
enjoyed  yourselves,  yet  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Birmingham,  and  our 
humble  cottage  at  the  Five  Ways,  are  not  wholly  blotted  out  of  your 
remembrance,  and  I  am  now  not  without  hopes  that  you  may  at  least 
reconcile  coming  amongst  us  again.  I  can  assure  thee  that  the  Five 
Ways  has  not  had  its  full  relish  without  you.  We  have  visited  it 
much  as  usual  most  evenings,  through  many  a  storm,  and  daily  walk. 
The  weather  is  now  cleared  up.  We  were  very  glad  to  see  John  look 
so  well,  he  has  certainly  gained  flesh,  and  a  healthy  countenance  by 
his  journey,  and  appears  quite  ready  for  active  employment.  He  will 
assist  me  in  Benjamin's  absence.  Thou  mayest  now  expect  some 
information  of  thy  sisters,  whom,  as  I  promised  thee,  I  have  well 
looked  after,  and  I  confess  that  nothing  very  particular  has  trans- 
pired. One  thing  I  ought  to  say  in  justice  to  thy  sisters  :  they  remain 
the  same  kind,  affectionate  daughters,  studying  all  in  their  power  to 
render  myself  and  every  branch  of  the  family  happy. 

Lizzie  plods  on  at  the  Five  Ways  alone  most  days,  but  very 
busy  rubbing  or  clearing  and  dusting  the  house;    mostly  we   find 
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her  tired  by  night.     The  effects,  however,  are  very  visible  and  pleasing 
to  me,  as  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  like  things  neat. 

7  o'clock. — I  have  left  a  large  party  of  mostly  young  Friends  in 
the  parlour,  about  thirty  in  number,  to  commence  the  business  of  the 
evening.  Our  parlour  was  never  more  graced  with  amiable  or  lovely 
fair-ones.  At  the  head  of  these  must  be  placed  the  two  Lloyds, 
Hawkers,  Pearsons,  Riekmans,  Sturges.  To  make  room  we  removed 
the  sideboard  into  the  hall. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  Kitty  :  remember 
me  kindly  to  her  and  Martha.  My  love  also  to  thy  little  companion 
Elizabeth  [Barrow,  later  Henry  Newman's  wife].  1  hope  the  time 
will  come  for  her  paying  thee  a  visit  at  Birmingham.  Hannah 
[Howell  ?],  who  is  by  me,  desires  her  love  to  thee.  She  is  very  well, 
as  is  her  sister  and  the  other  servants. 

When  the  right  time  comes  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  home ; 
at  the  same  time  I  would  not  have  you  hasten. 

And  now,  my  dear  Emma,  the  paper  reminds  me  that  I  must  draw 
to  a  close. 

Thy  affectionate  Father, 

R.  T,  Cadbtjry. 


In  November,  1824,  Sarah  Barrow's  eldest  son  George  was 
born ;  this  new  member  of  the  family  was  a  very  great  joy  and  sur- 
prise to  '  Aunt  Emma ',  who  herself  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 
She  could  hardly  believe  that  the  baby  really  was  her  own  nephew. 

Time  after  time,  when  she  was  older,  she  went  north  to  help  at 
the  birth  of  a  new  baby,  or  to  nurse  the  little  ones  through  childish 
ailments.  She  said  she  worked  far  harder  for  her  sister  Barrow's 
family  than  she  ever  did  for  her  own. 

There  was  one  arrangement  in  King  Street  which  she  disliked,  and 
that  was  that  no  room  was  set  apart  for  the  nuraery,  and  consequently 
the  children  were  allowed  the  free  run  of  the  house.  She  then 
decided  if  ever  she  had  children  of  her  own  that  would  not  be  her 
plan. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  society  in  Birmingham  amongst  Friends, 
when  our  mother  had  just  left  school,  through  the  following 
letter : — 
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ANN   CADBURY   TO    HER   SISTER,    AT    LANCASTER. 

Islington  Row,  3/6/1828. 

Last  evening  we  spent  pleasantly  at  the  Book  Meeting.  There 
were  twenty-three  in  all  there.  Several  books  were  ordered.  Samuel 
and  Wm.  Nutter's  names  were  proposed  as  members.  A  proposition 
was  made  by  Joseph  Sturge  respecting  (proposing  ?)  the  books  one 
month,  and  ballotting  for  them  the  next.  *  *  was  there,  so  I 
suppose  *  *  *  is  gone,  as  he  was  not  at  meeting.  She  carried 
herself  rather  high,  not  deigning  to  speak  to  me.  *  *  *  made  her- 
self conspicuous  and  ridiculous  by  seating  herself  among  the  men,  and 
chattering  to  them  all  evening,  and  not  taking  any  notice  of  the 
female  portion.  *  *  *  showed  her  much  attention,  and  she  returns 
it  to  our  amusement — I  am  sorry  she  is  so  silly.  *  *  *  is  from 
home,  and  has  been  some  time ;  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  actions 
of  young  men. 

Emma  looks  very  well  in  her  caps  and  handkerchiefs,  and  will  soon 
feel  quite  at  home  in  them.  I  am  congratulated  on  the  improve- 
ment in  mine  ;  I  assure  thee  I  like  the  change  very  much. 

Then  comes  a  postscript  from  Emma  J.  Cadbury,  speaking  of 
building  operations  in  the  premises  at  Bull  Street,  and  all  the  extra 
work  and  discomfort  it  caused.     She  says  : — 

Kitty  [the  old  servant]  does  everything  with  such  willing  cheerful- 
ness that  it  makes  it  more  easy  than  it  would  be.  To-morrow  is 
Mother's  birthday ;  we  shall  keep  it  by  dining  all  together  on  fowls, 
&c.  I  have  begun  my  caps  and  handkerchiefs,  and  find  now  I  am 
getting  used  to  them.  I  made  my  entry  into  the  world  last  night 
at  the  Book  Meeting  at  Thomas  Rickman's. 

In  1832  R.  T.  Cadbury  gave  up  his  town  house,  and  removed  to 
Calthorpe  Road  (now  number  58),  where  he  and  his  family  lived  till 
his  death. 

In  the  garden  everything  flourished,  both  flowers  and  fruits ;  even 
peaches  attained  great  perfection  on  the  walls,  and  when  exhibited  at 
the  show  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  actually  took  a  prize. 

As  the  years  went  on,  and  the  sons  formed  their  own  homes,  the 
6th-day  parties,  which  we  of  the  older  generation  remember,  were 
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instituted  by  our  grandparents,  in  order  that  the  married  sons  and 
daughters  could  meet  together  weekly  at  the  family  home  in  Calthorpe 
Road.  Later  on,  when  that  house  was  broken  up,  the  parties  were 
still  continued,  and  met  week  by  week  at  the  four  houses — Maria 
and  Ann  Cadbury\  B.  H.  Cadbury's,  John  Cadbury's,  and  Thomas 
Gibbins's. 

R.  T.  Cadbury,  who  adopted  the  bundle  of  sticks  as  his  family 
badge,  often  expressed  the  hope  that  his  descendants  might  be  firmly 
knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  love,  and  was  desirous  to  do  ewrything 
to  keep  alive  this  family  affection. 


CHAPTER  II 

MARRIAGE    OF    THOMAS    GIBBINS    AND    EMMA   J.    CADBURY 

In  1837  the  marriage  of  our  father  and  mother  took  place  in  Bull 
Street  meeting-house  on  a  Friday  morning.  The  Musical  Festival 
was  being  held  that  week,  and  for  some  reason  it  was  unsuitable  to 
have  the  wedding  on  Wednesday,  the  usual  mid-week  meeting  day. 
The  bride's  acquaintance  with  the  Gibbins  family  dated  back  many 
years,  but  there  had  not  been  any  special  intimacy  between  the  young 
people  until  shortly  before  the  engagement.  Our  mother  has  often 
spoken  of  the  sweetness  and  charm  of  Martha  Gibbins,  and  of  her 
parents'  attachment  to  her.  She  died  some  years  before  the 
marriage,  or  we  feel  sure  she  would  have  greatly  rejoiced  in  the 
happiness  of  her  much-loved  son  Thomas.  E.  J.  Cadbury's  first 
remembrance  of  him  was  at  the  Bull  Street  meeting-house,  when  he 
was  dressed  in  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  which  must  have  been 
after  his  return  from  Brazil,  as  soon  after  settling  in  England  he 
again  adopted  the  un-collared  coat  which  was  generally  worn  by 
plain  Friends  in  those  days.  R.  T.  Cadbury  would  hardly  have  con- 
sented to  the  engagement  if  this  change  of  dress  had  not  previously 
been  made.  Some  of  her  brothers  much  opposed  the  marriage ;  but 
she  was  content,  as  her  parents  gave  it  their  approval. 

"Whilst  talking  of  these  old  times,  Sarah  Southall  said  that  when 
Friends  were  told  of  the  engagement  they  queried,  '  Why  did  Thomas 
Gibbins  choose  the  youngest  daughter  ? '  His  reply  was,  '  While 
Emma  is  present  I  cannot  look  at  any  one  else.' 

George  Smithson's  recollection  of  the  three  Cadbury  sisters,  when 
he  settled  in  Birmingham,  was  meeting  them  in  the  street  walking, 
tall  and  erect.  He  was  so  alarmed  at  the  encounter  that  he  crossed 
the  road  to  avoid  them. 

In  June,  1837,  our  mother  was  at  Cheltenham  with  her  parents. 
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and  while  there  her  future  husband  came  to  see  her.  He  told  of  the 
death  of  William  IVj  and  that  he  had  heard  the  young  Queen  Victoria 
proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  our  city. 

Before  the  marriage  people  used  to  joke  the  bride-elect  about  living 
at  Dirty  End  (Deritend),  and  one  dear  friend  expressed  great  concern 
that  the  daughter  of  her  good  friend  R.  T.  Cadbury  should  marry 
any  one  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  battering-rams,  and  such 
warlike  implements.^  A  letter  from  Sarah  Moon  Cash,  sister  to 
R.  T.  Cadbury,  to  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  N.  Cash,  gives  some 
account  of  the  wedding  day. 

Calthorpe  Street  (so-called  at  that  time). 

9th  month,  15th,  1837. 

Yesterday,  5th  day,  we  went  at  10  o'clock  to  see  the  future 
residence  of  Emma.  It  is  a  handsome  old-fashioned  house.  A  large 
enti-ance-hall,  with  a  beautiful  oak  staircase  out  of  it  (a  gas-light  in 
the  hall  and  one  in  the  kitchen).  On  the  right  is  a  comfortable-sized 
parlour  with  two  windows.  Behind  the  hall  is  a  very  good  kitchen, 
with  every  convenience  and  comfort.  Up  one  pair  of  stairs  is  a  small 
breakfast-room  or  library,  also  a  small  drawing-room,  both  in  front. 
At  the  back  a  good  bedroom,  with  dressing-room  and  convenient 
closets.  This  is  for  Emma.  Up  another  pair  of  stairs  are  four  good 
rooms,  two  of  which  are  spare  rooms,  one  the  servants'  room,  and  the 
other  unfurnished.  There  is  also  a  way  out  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  your  father  went,  but  I  did  not. 

The  house  is  beautifully  furnished,  all  new,  plain,  good,  and  sub- 
stantial. Most  of  the  mahogany  is  French  polished,  and  there  are 
some  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture.  From  there  we  went  on  to  Camp 
Hill  School,  which  I  saw  all  over,  and  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
with  Hannah  Lean.  Gloves  were  fitted  on  to  George  Barrow  and 
Thomas  Aggs,  who  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  be  at  the  wedding. 
On  our  return  home  we  called  on  Lizzie  [Southall,  the  old  nurse],  who 
is  pretty  well,  but  infirm.  We  then  came  back  to  Bull  Street  and 
dined,  after  having  thoroughly  seen  John's  steam-engine.  After 
dinner  we  all  came  here  to  tea.  Mavia  and  Ann  had  been  busily 
engaged  all  day  in  preparing  for  the  wedding  day  various  con- 
fectionery, trifle,  &c.,  as  well  as  making  the  needful  arrangements 
for  the  company. 

'  This  refers  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  term  '  Battery  Works.' 
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The  letter  is  continued  on  7th  day,  the  day  after  the  wedding : — 

I  now  resume  the  account  of  yesterday.  We  all  assembled  round 
the  breakfast-table  in  bridal  attire,  the  bridegroom  included.  We 
reached  the  meeting  in  cars  about  10  o'clock,  and  found  a  large 
attendance,  very  many  persons,  not  Friends.  It  was  a  solemn  meeting. 
Samuel  Lloyd  and  Mary  Capper  appeared  in  testimony. 

We  returned  to  the  house,  and  my  brother  and  I  went  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  where  we  were  joined  by  thy  father  and  John  ;  the 
rest  of  the  company  walked  about  or  sat,  as  it  pleased  them.  I  should 
have  said  a  plentiful  supply  of  cake  of  different  sorts,  with  wine  and 
a  jug  of  aqua,  was  spread  upon  the  table  for  all  to  help  themselves 
(same  at  the  meeting-house). 

At  half-past  2  o'clock  dinner  was  announced  (we  sat  down  nine- 
teen) ;  a  very  handsome,  well-ordered  dinner,  with  great  plenty  of 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  pastry,  confectionery,  and  fruit,  all  served  in 
great  order  and  quietness.  A  profusion  of  choice  flowers  had  been 
sent  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  also  from  Ann  Wilmore's,  so  that 
every  place  and  thing  was  decorated.  Soon  after  5  o'clock  several 
Friends  came  to  tea,  and  about  half -past  5  o'clock  twenty-six  guests 
had  assembled,  and  tea  was  sent  in,  with  plenty  of  good  things. 
A  beautiful  bowl  of  bride-cake  was  kept  replenished  through  the  day. 
Before  7  the  bride  quietly  left  the  room,  and  her  sisters  by  turns  followed. 
I  just  went  out  and  took  leave  of  her,  and  the  bridal  party,  together 
with  Ann,  set  off  in  a  chaise,  intending  to  reach  Bromsgrove  last 
night,  and  proceed  on  their  tour  this  morning  in  a  four-wheeled 
carriage  which  was  sent  forward.  James  is  going  by  mail  to-night 
to  Gloucester,  to  join  them  to-moiTow.  On  4th  day  they  intend  being 
at  Hereford  [Thomas  Evans's]  and  home  on  6th  day.  The  following 
week  the  visiting  is  to  take  place,  and  the  end  of  that  week  my 
brother  and  sister  and  Maria  are  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Thomas  Evans 
at  Hereford. 

Joseph  Gibbins  and  Joseph  A.  Gillett  are  gone  by  railroad  to 
Liverpool  this  morning,  intending  to  go  to  Dublin,  and  home  through 
Scotland.  Samuel  Lloyd  also  intended  to  go  to  Liverpool  by  the 
same  conveyance,  and  your  dear  father  went  the  same  time  to  Man- 
chester, intending  to  proceed  by  coach  to  Leeds,  where  I  hope  he  is 
arrived  by  this  time,  Sarah  Barrow  intends  to  go  by  the  same  con- 
veyance on  2nd  day  morning,  and  John  with  her,  hoping  his  wife  may 
be  able  to  leave  her  mother,  and  meet  him  at  Warrington,  from  whence 
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he  intends  to  return  with  W.  ...  I  am  well  pleased  that  I  have 
been  here.  I  have  much  enjoyed  the  company  of  my  relations,  who 
have  all  been  as  kind  as  can  be. 

In  best  love,  I  am,  your  affectionate  mother, 

S.  M.  C. 


In  the  little  book  in  which  our  mother  jotted  down  her  children's 
births,  and  afterwards  their  marriages,  and  the  births  of  the 
grandchildren,  we  read  this  note  in  her  writing  on  her  wedding 
day:— 

Sept.  15.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it  maketh  rich,  and  no  sorrow 
is  added  thereto.  The  text  used  by  Samuel  Lloyd  when  T-  G.  and 
E.  J.  G.  were  married,  1837. 

On  the  wedding  day  R.  T.  Cadbury  gave  the  bride  a  silver-chain 
purse  (which  is  still  in  use)  filled  with  one  hundred  golden  sovereigns. 
The  grey  silk  bag  which  she  used  on  that  occasion  is  also  amongst 
her  treasures,  and  in  it  a  note  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Sturge,  conveying 
congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

In  connexion  with  this  gift  from  her  father,  our  mother  told  us 
that  her  husband  was  particular  that  any  money  that  came  to  her 
from'  her  parents  should  be  at  her  own  disposal  for  personal  or 
charitable  purposes,  and  not  be  used  in  any  other  way.  She  could 
do  what  she  liked  with  it,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser. 

On  their  return  from  the  short  honeymoon  she  was  delighted  with 
her  new  home,  and  fully  appreciated  the  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  the  Brussels  carpets  throughout  the  house. 

There  were,  however,  some  things  she  did  not  like  in  Digbeth 
House,  and  these  were  in  connexion  with  an  idle  cousin.  Our  father 
must  have  been  much  occupied  before  his  marriage,  otherwise  how  it 
happened  we  do  not  understand,  for  this  cousin  appears  to  have 
lived  in  the  house,  and  was  employed  to  look  after  the  workpeople. 
He  sat  in  a  shop  (or  public-house)  over  the  way  and  watched  the 
proceedings    opposite,    and    it    was    this    same     man    who    bought 
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'bargains'  in  fancy  soap  and  bottles  of  scent,  that  after  thirty  or 
forty  years  were  still  unused. 

Our  father  was  an  early  riser,  and  as  the  Works  were  attached  to 
the  house  he  used  frequently  to  be  in  the  office  soon  after  6  o'clock, 
and  then  came  in  later  for  breakfast.  In  all  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  early  years  of  her  married  life  it  brought  comfort  to  the  young 
wife  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to  go  to  her  strong,  helpful  husband 
for  counsel  and  sympathy.  From  time  to  time  the  proprietors  of  the 
Battery  Works  met  to  hold  their  business  meetings,  and  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  dine  in  Digbeth  House  on  these  occasions.  The  dinners 
were  a  very  formidable  affair  to  the  young  housekeeper,  who  was 
unaccustomed  to  any  entertaining  outside  the  simple  hospitality  of 
Friends,  whereas  her  husband,  besides  being  fifteen  years  her  senior, 
had  lived  abroad,  and  mixed  in  general  society.  One  difficulty  was 
that  our  mother  had  become  a  strict  abstainer,  and  objected  to  have 
wine  on  the  table,  while  her  husband  and  his  family  did  not  hold  the 
same  views.  However,  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  he  respected  her 
scruples,  and  no  wine  was  provided.  The  guests  proved  themselves 
true  gentlemen  by  their  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  plainly  showed 
their  gratitude  for  the  trouble  taken  for  their  comfort. 

For  many  years  after  their  marriage  it  was  necessary  for  our  parents 
to  exercise  great  economy.  The  business  had  to  be  worked  up,  and 
the  children,  as  they  came  one  after  another,  increased  expenses.  At 
that  time  women  Friends  wore  muslin  caps,  and  also  muslin  crossed 
over  the  breast  under  the  low-cut  bodices.  All  this  muslin,  both  in 
caps  and  cross-overs,  was  washed  and  clear-starched  over  and  over 
again,  and  this  our  mother  did  herself.  To  save  expense  she  used  no 
cap- ribbon  for  many  years. 

The  first  child,  Martha,  was  bom  in  1838.  Our  uncle,  Joseph 
Gibbins,  lived  at  Digbeth  House  for  twelve  months  about  this  time, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  baby,  and  loved  to  feed  her  with  sugar  and 
cream.  About  nine  years  previously  our  uncle  had  lost  his  young 
wife,  Elizabeth  Clarance,  three  years  after  their  marriage.  For  a  long 
time  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  rise  above  this  great  sorrow. 
During  the  year  1839  our  parents  had  a  fright  one  night  through 
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the  breaking  out  of  a  fire  in  the  Works.  They  were  awakened  by  the 
room  being  full  of  light,  which  came  in  through  the  window.  A  good 
deal  of  damage  was  caused  by  this  fire,  though  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Works  escaped  injury.  The  oak  bed-table  was  made  from  a  beam, 
part  of  which  was  destroyed  at  that  time. 

Before  the  birth  of  her  son  William  in  1840  she  became  ill  with 
small-pox,  though  she  had  been  inoculated,  and  also  vaccinated.  She 
was  nursed  by  the  housemaid,  and  her  husband  freely  went  in  and  out 
of  her  bedroom ;  Rachel  Lloyd  also  most  kindly  visited  her.  No  one 
seems  to  have  taken  the  complaint. 

During  the  year  1839,  there  were  constant  disturbances  connected 
with  the  Chartist  movement,  and  night  after  night  the  works'-watch- 
man  reported  rioting  in  the  Bull  Ring.  Our  parents  were  not  greatly 
concerned  until  one  day  they  heard  that  a  large  number  of  people  were 
marching  into  the  town,  and  would  pass  by  Digbeth  House ;  and  as  it 
-was  the  most  pretentious  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  fear  was 
that  it  might  be  attacked.  They  put  all  the  Venetian  blinds  down  on 
the  many  windows  that  faced  the  street,  and  through  them  watched 
the  unmly  crowd  marching  in.  The  very  coarse,  hard-featured  women 
struck  them  most,  and  when  the  rioters  stopped  just  opposite  the 
house,  and  filled  their  pockets  with  stones,  with  which  the  road  had 
been  newly  mended,  they  feared  a  storm  on  the  glass.  However,  they 
moved  on,  and  our  father  and  mother  climbed  on  to  the  roof,  and 
from  there  watched  the  burning  of  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Moor 
Street  and  the  Bull  Ring. 

The  mob  tried  to  fire  houses  by  throwing  lighted  material 
through  the  windows,  and  at  a  brush-shop  the  poor  woman  after- 
wards described  how  she  ran  about  picking  up  and  throwing  out 
these  burning  brands.  Meanwhile  the  police  were  powerless  against 
the  mob,  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  from  London 
to  reinforce  them,  were  shut  up  in  Moor  Street,  in  a  prison  which 
stood  where  later  the  Police  Coui-ts  were  erected.  It  was  necessary 
to  find  a  magistrate  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  for  some  time  no 
one  would  consent.  At  last  one  man  braver  than  the  others,  taking 
his  life  in  his  hands,  faced  the  crowd  and  read  the  Act;  then  the 
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soldiers  marched  out,  dispersed  the  mob,  and  the  riot  subsided.  It 
was  a  relief  when  the  military  arrived  to  stop  these  terrible  dis- 
orders. To  the  end  of  her  life  the  horror  of  those  days  remained 
in  her  mind,  and  when  from  time  to  time  there  were  strikes  amongst 
the  workpeople  in  our  city,  we  were  careful  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  them  from  her. 

There  were  many  difficulties  in  bringing  up  a  young  family  in  the 
middle  of  a  town,  and  as  there  were  no  perambulators  nor  mail-carts 
in  those  days,  the  nursemaids  were  worn  out  with  carrying  big  strong 
baby-boys.  Shortly  before  the  second  son,  Thomas,  was  born,  the 
nurse  had  taken  out  "William,  aged  nearly  two  years,  and  while  she 
went  into  a  shop  she  did  not  notice  that  the  little  chap  had  wandered 
away.  On  turning  round,  to  her  dismay  nowhere  was  the  child  to  be 
seen.  After  distractedly  hunting  high  and  low  she  ran  to  our  father 
in  the  office,  not  daring  to  let  her  mistress  know.  Meantime 
a  voice  was  heard  outside  the  front  door  calling,  '  Mother,  mother ! ' , 
and  there  was  the  toddler,  who  had  found  his  way  home.  She  has 
often  amused  us  by  telling  of  the  intense  love  her  son  William  had  for 
a  particular  doll,  and  how  impossible  it  was  to  make  him  go  to  bed 
without  it.  One  memorable  night  the  child  had  mislaid  the  doll,  in 
a  specially  unlikely  place,  and  there  being  no  peace  the  whole  family, 
parents  and  servants,  were  all  engaged  in  ransacking  the  house,  and 
on  and  on  they  searched  until  the  much-beloved  was  discovered. 

During  the  years  in  Digbeth  the  summers  were  a  trying  time. 
The  whole  front  of  the  house  became  hot  under  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Our  parents  generally  took  a  country  lodging  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  to  the  children  this  was  a  time  of  great  interest  and  physical 
benefit.  The  third  son,  Richard,  was  always  ill  in  Digbeth,  and  well 
in  the  country. 

It  must  have  been  anxious  work  to  have  boys  of  such  active  minds 
and  bodies  running  in  and  out  of  the  Works  at  their  pleasure. 
Happily,  no  injury  ever  came  to  the  children,  and  the  elders  did  not 
know  of  the  perilous  delights  of  climbing  from  roof  to  roof,  which 
were  then  indulged  in,  till  the  boys  were  grey-headed  men,  and 
their  exploits  to  their  mother. 
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Digbeth  House  had  its  ghost  in  the  person  of  one  John  Jenkins, 
who  formerly  resided  in  the  wing  now  let  off  as  a  china-shop.  The 
poor  ghost  was  said  to  walk  in  some  long  attic  room,  and  at  night 
the  shafting  and  lathes  in  the  Works  were  set  going  and  moved  by 
unseen  hands.  None  of  these  stories  troubled  the  young  people,  even 
if  they  heard  of  them. 

During  these  years  Elizabeth  Fry  visited  at  Digbeth  House,  and 
our  mother  always  regarded  her  with  affectionate  admiration  and 
sympathy. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest  son,  Benjamin,  the  family 
moved  to  a  house  in  Highfield  Road.  While  living  there,  Benjamin 
became  ill  and  his  life  was  in  great  danger.  The  story  runs  that  the 
doctor  ordered  wine,  and  the  day  it  came  into  the  house,  but  before 
any  was  taken,  the  corner  was  turned,  and  the  little  patient  gradually 
recovered.  From  Highfield  Road  they  moved  to  14  Carpenter  Road, 
and  there  the  second  daughter,  Emma,  was  born. 


CHAPTER   III 

ILLNESS   OF   THOMAS   GIBBINS,    AND   HIS   DEATH 

Odr  father's  health  failed  in  1851,  and  from  that  time  onward  to 
the  end  of  his  life  in  1863  there  was  great  anxiety  felt  about 
him.  Little  by  little  he  had  to  relinquish  all  responsibility  in  the 
business,  and,  to  his  no  small  grief,  to  see  that  the  hard  work  of  many 
years  was  thrown  away,  and  the  business  that  had  promised  well  was 
coming  to  nothing,  for,  as  he  said,  'I  had  hoped  to  leave  a  good 
business  for  my  boys.'  His  widow  often  wondered  if  he  knew  how 
successfully  and  bravely  their  sons  not  only  saved  the  business, 
but  carried  it  on  more  prosperously  than  before.  Through  all  these 
years  of  struggle  and  uncertainty  she  placed  entire  confidence  in 
her  sons,  not  only  in  their  uprightness,  but  in  their  business 
capacity. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  our  father's  life  his  great  relaxation 
was  the  daily  drive;  his  sons  bought  a  very  slow,  but  steady  horse, 
'Zillah,'  to  take  him  out,  and  engaged  an  equally  steady  and  slow 
coachman,  Meecham.  As  far  as  possible  his  wife  accompanied  him  in 
the  daily  drives,  but  sometimes  one  of  the  Grove  House  cousins 
would  bear  their  uncle  company.  As  he  became  more  paralysed  the 
attendance  on  him  was  heavy,  though  he  never  kept  his  bed.  The 
old  cook,  Elizabeth  Hanson,  helped  in  the  nursing,  night  and  day, 
and  was  invaluable. 

The  marriage  of  their  daughter  Martha  to  Daniel  Hack,  in  1861, 
was  a  great  loss  to  her  parents.  They  missed  her  help  and  sweet 
companionship. 

At  the  time  of  her  husband's  death  our  mother  was  a  strong, 
capable  woman  of  52.  She  had  excellent  judgement,  and  good 
common-sense.  She  was  a  very  wise  and  far-seeing  parent,  and 
wonderfully  adapted  herself  to  modern  ideas  in  all  ways. 
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As  her  sons  grew  up  and  went  into  business  she  felt  it  was  better 
to  have  evening  dinners  for  them.  She  knew  that  this  would  be  too 
great  a  burden  to  lay  on  her  faithful  servant^  Elizabeth  Hanson,  so 
she  had  her  trained  as  a  monthly  nurse.  Elizabeth  had  lived  with  us 
for  sixteen  years,  but  had  not  received  more  than  £12  a  year,  yet  out 
of  this  she  had  saved,  and  when  she  got  into  a  good  connexion  she 
was  able  to  lay  more  and  more  aside.  Our  brothers  invested  the 
savings,  so  that  by  the  time  she  was  past  work  she  had  a  comfortable 
income  to  live  on. 


CHAPTER  IV 

QUARTERLY   MEETINGS   AND   MEMORIES   OF   EARLY  DAYS 

OuE  mother  was  of  a  sunny,  sweet  disposition,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  rich  and  poor,  and  many  were  the  guests  who  found  rest 
and  refreshment  under  her  roof.  In  the  old  days,  when  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  one  of  the  main  social  functions  of  the  year,  large 
gatherings  of  relatives  and  friends  made  them  an  opportunity  for 
paying  a  visit  to  their  town  acquaintances,  and  instead  of  rushing 
there  and  back  by  express  trains  they  stayed  two  nights,  and  settled 
in  for  a  time  of  great  social  enjoyment,  quite  apart  from  any  spiritual 
benefit  they  might  receive  from  the  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline. 
On  these  occasions  Milton  House,  like  all  the  other  old-established 
homes,  was  packed  with  Friends. 

Among  the  occasional  visitors  were  those  dear,  genial  Friends, 
Edward  and  Emma  Ellis,  and  their  daughter  Emily.  They  some- 
times stayed  with  G.  B.  Lloyd,  but  wherever  they  went  they  were 
always  welcome.  The  regular  guests,  those  who  never  went  else- 
where, were  Theophilus  Peglar  and  his  wife  Martha,  and  her  two 
sisters,  Hannah  and  Rebecca  Bevington — (the  younger  members  of 
the  family  styled  them  Theophilus  Peglar,  and  his  three  wives), — 
Alfred  and  Elizabeth  Burgess,  and  Lewis  Soden,  who  kept  the  shop 
at  Eatington— a  simple,  almost  childlike  old  man,  who  never  learnt 
that  the  mustard  at  Milton  House  was  of  different  potency  to  that  he 
got  at  home,  and  whose  sniffs  and  mopping  of  his  eyes  gave  keen 
enjoyment  to  the  boys,  who  gleefully  watched  him,  year  in,  year  out, 
take  large  helpings  on  his  ham.  Another  source  of  great  interest  to 
the  boys  was  his  nightcap,  for  in  the  crowded  house  he  was  generally 
sent  to  sleep  in  the  boys'  bedrooms. 

It  is  a  great  pity  the  young  people  did  not  then  realize  the  fund 
of  old  family  anecdotes  which  a  little  judicious  encouragement  might 
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have  extracted  from  the  three  Bevington  sisters,  who  were  so  inti- 
_  mately  associated  with  Martha  Gibbins  and  her  sons  and  daughters. 
/  On  one  occasion  Hannah  Bevington,  who  was  distinctly  a  powerful 
woman — mind  and  body — narrated  her  adventures  while  she  was 
keeping  house  for  Joseph  Gibbins,  probably  at  Swansea  at  the  Bank. 
l'  He  was  going  away  for  a  few  nights,  and  asked  her  to  sleep  in  his 
\  room,  and  have  the  Bank  keys  under  her  care.  He  showed  her  an 
arrangement  over  the  bed,  by  which,  on  pulling  a  cord,  bells  were  rung 
all  over  the  house  in  case  of  need.  Besides  this  he  offered  her  pistols, 
but  she  entirely  refused  these  latter.  She  went  light-heartedly  to 
bed,  but  was  awakened  by  noises  at  the  door — undoubtedly  some  one 
was  trying  to  force  an  entrance.  She  called  out,  '  Go  away  or  I  shall 
ring  the  bells.'  No  reply,  still  the  noise  went  on.  '  If  thou  dost  not 
go  away  I  shall  ring '  j  and  still  no  cessation  of  the  sounds.  So  she 
gave  a  great  tug,  and,  alas!  the  cord  came  down  in  her  hands;  the 
wires  were  cut.  Then  she  opened  the  window,  and  shouted  for  help. 
To  her  great  relief  she  heard  the  burglar  making  off,  and  she  got  back 
to  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  The  next  day,  when  her  friends  heard  of 
the  alarm  they  suggested  some  other  arrangement  for  guarding  the 
keys.  But  she  would  not  hear  of  that.  Anne  and  Betty,  the  two 
maids,  should  bring  their  beds  down,  and  they  would  all  sleep  in  the 
room,  and  she  thought  their  three  voices  would  keep  any  one  away. 
There  was  no  further  alarm,  and  it  was  never  known  who  the  intending 
thief  was,  but  the  porter  was  suspected. 

At  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  gatherings  the  '  Bevington  sisters ' 
went  back  in  thought  to  the  old  days,  and  described  to  the  younger 
generation  their  pride  as  girls  in  the  personal  appearance  of  their 
Gibbins  cousins.  They  spoke  of  well-fitting  coats,  of  stylish  clothes, 
of  handsome  watches,  and  fob  chains,  and  perhaps  referred  in  a 
mischievous,  disapproving  way  to  their  driving  tandem.  Probably 
the  sisters  also  told,  that  while  Brueton  Gibbins  lived  at  Birches 
Green,  he  replaced  the  old  glass  in  the  drawing-room  windows  with 
plate-glass,  which  was  then  both  a  novelty  and  a  luxury. 

It  is  pathetic  to  remember  that  it  was  at  Eatington,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Martha  at  the  age  of  70,  that  our  dear  father  had 
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another  stroke.  He  had  been  full  of  his  jokes  at  the  wedding  break- 
fast, just  his  own  kind  genial  self,  and  a  few  hours  after  they  could 
not  believe  that  he  was  laid  low. 

There  are  one  or  two  stories  relative  to  Rebecca,  the  youngest  of  the 
Bevington  sisters.  Her  two  elder  sisters  kept  her  in  childish  sub- 
jection, even  when  she  was  between  60  and  70  years  of  age,  and 
consequently  she  sometimes  did  unwise  things.  She  had  a  very 
favourite  cat,  and  on  one  occasion  when  she  was  leaving  home  for 
a  visit,  as  she  went  down  the  garden  she  came  across  the  old  deaf 
gardener.  '  John,  don't  thee  drown  my  cat,'  she  said,  as  she  passed 
him.  '  All  right  mum,'  came  the  response.  Alas  !  on  her  return  no 
puss  was  to  be  found.  '  Where  is  my  cat,  John  ? '  '  Dead  and  buried 
long  ago,  mum.' 

The  second  story  is  that  Rebecca  was  once  engaged,  the  wedding- 
dress  even  was  bought,  when  she  saw  the  intended  bridegroom  kiss 
another  gu-1,  and  so  ended  her  romance. 

After  the  deaths  of  Martha  and  Hannah,  Theophilus  Peglar  and 
Rebecca  continued  to  live  at  the  Manor  House,  and,  as  before,  to 
attend  Quarterly  Meetings  at  Birmingham.  On  the  last  occasion 
that  Rebecca  came,  as  she  sat  over  the  drawing-room  fire,  we  noticed 
a  breaking-out  on  her  forehead,  and,  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  she 
said  an  earwig  had  bitten  her  there.  Alas  !  in  a  few  days  we  heard 
of  her  illness  and  death  from  erysipelas.  Poor  Theophilus  was  thus 
left  all  alone,  and  after  a  few  lonely  years  in  the  Old  Manor  House 
he  also  passed  to  the  other  Home. 
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Our  mother  was  interested  in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  and  Tem- 
perance work,  and  in  many  ways  endeavoured  to  help  others.  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Meeting  she  took  an  active  part,  particularly 
in  connexion  with  the  care  of  the  poor.  She  was  a  valued 
overseer  and  elder,  but  always  had  a  very  humble  opinion  of  her 
own  powers. 

As  her  sons  married  she  took  great  interest  in  their  new  homes, 
and  gave  a  truly  motherly  welcome  to  their  brides,  but  when  they  were 
married  she  never  interfered  with  their  arrangements,  either  in  the 
house  or  with  regard  to  the  grandchildren,  who  were  such  a  joy 
to  her. 

She  paid  several  visits  abroad,  once  to  Germany,  and  two  or  three 
times  to  Switzerland.  One  summer  (1872)  she  spent  three  months 
in  the  Engadine  with  her  daughter  Martha,  and  her  husband  Daniel 
Hack  (after  his  illness  at  Metz),  and  the  remembrance  of  the  flowers ' 
in  that  region  was  a  constant  joy.  After  many,  many  years  of  a 
vigorous  life,  mental  and  physical,  her  strength  failed  and  gradually 
she  relinquished  one  after  another  of  her  outside  interests  and  looked 
to  her  children  for  support  and  advice.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
sweetly  she  accepted  her  changed  life,  and  how  thankful  she  was  for 
all  that  we  endeavoured  to  arrange  for  her  comfort. 

For  many  years  her  daily  drives  were  a  great  pleasure  to  her. 
She  liked  to  go  quickly  with  a  fast  pair  of  horses,  and  for  long 
distances.  We  often  took  the  carriages  and  horses  to  Llandudno  and 
Malvern,  and  at  other  times  had  most  delightful  driving  tours,  when 
her  old  coachman,  Hopkins,  proved  an  eflieient  and  trustworthy 
servant.  By  degrees  all  the  travelling  had  to  be  given  up.  Home 
seemed  the  best  place  for  her.  Then  the  drives  became  shorter  and 
shorter,  and  finally,  about  a  year  before  her  death,  they  were 
discontinued,  and  she  used  to  be  wheeled  in  the  garden  by  her 
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faithful  men,  and  then  that  became  too  much,  and  after  December, 
1904,  she  did  not  leave  her  bedroom. 

In  looking  back  it  seems  as  if  the  keynote  of  our  mother's  life  was 
*  By  love  serve  one  another '.  Her  constant  desire  was  that  all  her 
family,  both  her  children  and  her  servants,  should  be  happy ;  and  in 
every  way,  as  far  as  she  felt  wise  or  right,  she  granted  our  requests. 
In  the  last  illness  her  mind  still  dwelt  much  on  the  same  thought. 
'  You  will  be  kind  to  each  other.'  '  I  want  you  to  remember  the  love 
that  is  always  there,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow.  It  will  always  be  the 
same ;  don't  forget  that.'  '  We  must  love  one  another — we  must 
help  one  another.'  '  If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  for  thee  I  shall 
be  glad.  I  hope  thou  art  comfortable' — and  many  more  loving 
words. 

On  Christmas  day,  when  speaking  of  her  good  sons  and  how  much 
they  had  been  to  her,  she  said,  '  I  want  my  sons  to  be  always  straight- 
forward, honest  men,  and  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  and  just,  and 
never  to  forget  their  father.' 

Nearly  every  day,  and  many  times  during  each  day,  she  spoke  of 
her  longing  to  be  at  Home,  adding,  'I  mean  the  heavenly  Home.' 
One  day  she  said,  '  I  believe  I  shall  soon  be  going  to  my  heavenly 
Home,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  glad,  but ' — after  a  pause  she 
added — '  I  feel  it  a  good  deal.' 

Her  last  Sunday  was  a  day  of  ease,  after  many  weary  ones.  She 
was  bright,  and  it  seemed  like  one  of  the  old  days  when  she  was 
stronger.  After  breakfast  she  was  pleased  to  hear  a  few  verses  from 
the  103rd  Psalm ;  when  the  verse  '  Like  as  a  Father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him'  was  read,  she  said  very 
emphatically,  '  Ah  !  Yes '. 

We  feel  that  this  short  account  of  our  mother  is  utterly  inadequate 
to  set  forth  the  strong,  vigorous  mental  and  physical  life  that  has 
been  hers  to  within  a  comparatively  short  time  of  her  death,  but  it 
may  give  the  grandchildren  some  feeble  idea  of  the  mother  who  trained 
their  fathers,  and  who,  as  they  well  know,  was  revered,  as  well  as 
dearly  loved,  by  rich  and  poor. 

She  died  early  in  the  morning  (1.15)  on  the  26th  of  April,  1905. 
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CHAPTER  I 

DOCUMENT   BY   JOHN  STANLEY,    1694 

It  tas  beea  thought  well  to  include  a  few  papers  and  letters, 
relating  to  ancestors  and  near  connexions  of  Martha  Gibbins  on  the 
Bevington  side.  The  genealogical  chart  carries  us  back  to  Robert 
Bevington.  The  first  document  of  this  series  is  written  by  John 
Stanley,  who,  it  is  conjectured,  was  the  father  of  Mary  Stanley,  who 
in  1675  married  William  Bevington,  the  great  grandfather  of  Martha 
Gibbins. 

1694. 

Something  wrote  by  John  Stanley  with  his  own  hand,  as  touching 
himself  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  what  they  passed  through  during  y° 
time  they  lived  together,  which  was  20  years  and  8  months.  His  wife 
being  taken  from  him  in  peace  with  the  Lord  2nd  of  9th  month,  1694. 

John,  the  son  of  Foulke  Stanley  and  Frances  his  wife,  baptized 
according  to  Protestant  way  Jany.  3,  1648,  was  strictly  brought  up 
by  my  parents  therein  untill  the  age  of  19  years,  at  which  time  the 
Lord  in  his  great  love  opened  my  imderstanding,  and  in  his  power 
through  his  servant,  Richard  Moore,  I  was  convinced  of  the  blessed 
truth,  and  blessed  for  ever.  Blessed  be  his  holy  name,  saith  my  Soul. 
When  I  came  to  the  age  of  23  I  took  a  wife  amongst  Friends,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  truth,  whose  maiden  Name  was  Mary  Reading, 
and  the  Lord  made  her  an  helpmate  to  me  every  way,  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly.  Soon  after  we  were  married  the  Lord  suffered  us  to 
be  tryed  for  his  truth's  sake,  and  in  measure  gave  us  Strength  to  bear 
the  same  patiently.  When  the  Priest  that  I  had  been  a  hearer  of, 
being  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  perceived  that  I  had  took  a  wife  contrary 
to  their  way,  and  came  not  to  hear  or  pay  him,  he  was  soon  filled  with 
envy  against  us,  and  forthwith  began  to  prepare  war  against  us. 
Now  my  Land   lyeth  in  two  Priests'  tythings — the  Priest  of   the 
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Parish  [and]  a  Prebend's  place  belonging  to  the  College  of  Howford. 
First  the  priest  that  was  y*  prebend,  he  sued  me  at  Law,  [and]  my 
Mother,  who  he  said  was  several  years  behind  with  him  for  tythes, 
and  when  the  Bailiffs  came  to  arrest  her,  finding  her  so  weak  in  Bed 
that  she  could  not  lift  her  hand  up  to  her  head,  they  blessed  them- 
selves, and  said  they  could  not  meddle  with  her  least  she  should  die 
under  their  hands  and  went  their  way.  Then  John  Harris  the  Prebend 
let  the  suit  fall,  and  began  again  with  me,  and  said  he  would  make  an 
example  to  the  whole  parish.  So  he  supeaned  me  into  the  exchequer, 
and  soon  after  sent  me  to  prison  for  my  Mother's  debt,  for  the  most 
part  from  a  tender  wife  whom  I  had  been  married  to  half  a  year,  and 
from  my  weak  Mother  that  could  not  help  herself,  and  there  left  me 
from  the  12th  of  7th  month  1672,  to  the  last  of  5th  month  1673,  and 
would  not  suffer  me  to  go  off  the  Castle  Ground  all  that  time,  not  to 
see  my  tender  wife  and  weak  Mother,  But  the  Lord  in  his  Love 
preserved  my  wife  faithfull,  and  she  bore  her  Testimony  nobly  for 
God,  and  his  truth  against  the  oppression  and  Cruelty  of  Tythes,  and 
encouraged  me  to  be  content,  and  to  bear  my  imprisonment  patiently, 
for  she  believed  y^  Lord  in  his  due  time  could  set  me  at  Liberty  again, 
for  we  were  not  only  called  to  believe,  but  to  Suffer  for  his  name's 
sake.  And  after  a  time  the  King  granted  an  Act  and  grace  by  which 
I  had  my  Liberty.  Soon  after  the  old  Priest,  the  Prebend,  under- 
standing that  I  had  my  Liberty  and  was  gone  home  again,  caused  me 
to  be  sent  up  to  London  again  into  the  Exchequer,  but  I  left  my 
Cause  to  the  Lord,  and  never  appeared  by  an  attorney,  so  the  Priest 
sued  out  a  writ  of  Institution,  as  they  call  it,  and  sued  me  in  the 
County  Court,  and  got  an  Execution  against  me,  and  sent  his  Bailiffs, 
and  took  from  me  six  cows,  being  all  we  had,  which  my  wife  and 
I  were  made  willing  to  part  with  for  the  Lord's  sake.  The  Cows 
were  valued  at  worth  £24,  but  they  were  put  to  sell  them  for  what 
they  could  get,  for  there  were  few  that  knew  how  they  came  by  them 
that  would  meddle  with  them,  but  the  Lawyer's  kinsman  Bought  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  Lawj'ers  and  Bailiffs  parted  the  rest  between 
them  for  their  Share.  But  the  Lord,  according  to  his  promise,  to  the 
Faithfull  is  not  wanting.  After  some  time  our  Stock  increased  and 
we  had  6  Cows  again,  thanks  be  given  to  the  Lord ;  and  after  some 
time  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish  where  I  live  demanded  the  Tythe  of 
Hay,  and  Corn,  and  Easter  dues,  as  he  calleth  them,  which  he  said 
was  unpaid  from  the  time  that  we  left  unto  that  day.  Now  part  of 
the  time  I  was  under  age,  and  was  a  Servant  to  my  Mother,  and  the 
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former  Priest  did  proceed,  so  did  this  envious  Parson  proceed  against 
me,  sueing  me  into  the  Exchequer,  and  issuing  out  a  writ  of  Institu- 
tion, and  took  3  Cows  from  me,  and  his  Bailiffs,  WilHam  Gettley  and 
William  Wisted,  sold  them.  This  was  about  14th  of  4th  month 
1680.  The  three  cows  were  worth  about  10  Pounds,  which  were 
took  from  me  for  about  Three  Pounds  demanded,  which  covetous  Evil 
Practice  stdl  made  the  Priests  odious  and  manifest  unto  us,  and  all 
that  observed  the  evil  of  their  way.  Now  ab'  this  time  the  old 
Prebend  died,  and  his  successors  that  survived  him  they  farm'd  the 
Prebend's  part  of  Tythe  to  two  Neighbours,  namely  Richard  Harris, 
and  Richard  Glover,  so  these  men  they  began  to  deal  with  us  as  their 
master  had  done,  and  served  me  up  to  the  Exchequer,  and  sued  out 
a  writ  of  Institution,  and  sued  me  again  in  the  County  Court,  and 
got  execution  against  me,  and  sent  Bailiffs  and  took  from  us  6  Cows 
more,  and  one  two  year  old  heifer,  being  all  we  had,  and  took  them 
to  the  Market  Place,  and  sold  them,  and  never  gave  me  no  Ace* ;  this 
was  10th  of  12th  month  1680.  The  Seven  cows  were  valued  near 
Twenty  Pounds,  but  the  Lord  according  to  his  wonted  Mercy  gave  to 
John  and  Mary  his  wife  free  contentment,  and  they  could  witness  that 
saying  fulfilled,  who  suffers  the  spoiling  of  their  Goods  joyfully  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  and  my  tender  wife  would  often  say,  Husband,  let  us 
comit  our  cause  to  the  Lord,  and  seek  no  revenge,  but  be  ready  to  do 
them  any  good  we  can ;  which  was  a  great  Comfort  to  me,  to  see  the 
Wife  of  my  Bosom  not  only  take  part  with  me  in  suffering,  but  also 
speak  a  word  of  Comfort  to  me  with  advice,  and  Encouragement,  and 
after  awhile  she  lived  to  see  one  of  them  come  to  decay  in  his  Estate 
that  had  dealt  so  unneighbourly  with  me.  [Then]  she  would  put  me 
on  to  lend  him  money,  or  anything  he  wanted,  which  I  did,  that  we 
might  have  no  111  will  against  him  for  anything  he  had  done  by  us, 
but  to  leave  all  to  the  Lord,  who  rendereth  to  everyone  according  to 
their  deeds  done  in  this  life ;  so  my  Wife  and  I  was  still,  and  contented 
in  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  saw  the  Priest  &  Tythemonger  to  be 
troubled,  and  concerned  at  what  they  had  done  by  us,  for  the  Lord 
pleaded  our  cause  in  the  Hearts  of  them,  and  they  were  aweary  of 
sueing  us.  Notwithstanding  we  did  not  spend  one  shilling  in  Law 
with  them,  so  after  they  wearied  themselves  they  consulted  together 
that  when  Harvest  come  they  would  take  it  off  our  Land,  so  they 
proceeded,  never  heeding  us  nor  our  Fences,  but  would  go,  or  break  in, 
and  take  what  they  pleased,  sometimes  a  Load  in  one  place  when  we 
had  carried  some  of  the  piece  before,  and  at  other  times  they  w"*  take 
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the  10th  cock  or  sheaf.  And  seeing  these  Things  my  Wife  and 
I  sometimes  have  considered  the  Innocent  suffering  most  becoming 
the  Gospel  of  Chi-ist,  and  have  gone  to  them,  and  told  them  that 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  Christ  who  put  an  end  to  all  these  things,  that 
we  could  not  pay  them  their  unjust  Demands,  and  not  of  Covetous- 
ness,  neither  did  we  use  to  quarrel  with  them  for  coming  on  our 
ground,  and  breaking  open  our  hedges  and  gates,  nor  Strive  with 
Them  to  keep  them  out  by  strength,  but  suffered  innocently,  com- 
mitting our  cause  to  the  Lord ;  that  was  always  most  satisfaction  to 
us,  both  my  Wife  and  I. 

And  since  she  is  taken  from  me  it  arose  in  my  Heart  to  write,  and 
leave  them  behind  me  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  take  me  hence 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  that  come  in  my  room,  to  be  faithfull 
to  God  and  dwell  in  his  truth,  and  be  not  afraid  of  mortal  man,  whos 
Breath  is  soon  gone.  For  this  is  my  Testimony,  he  will  not  forsake 
those  that  suffer  for  his  name's  sake. 

J.  S. 


CHAPTER  II 

LETTERS   WRITTEN   DURING   JOHN   BEVINGTON's   JOURNEYS   AS 
A   MINISTER   IN   THE   SOCIETY   OF   FRIENDS 

The  remainder  of  the  letters  and  papers  are  connected  with  the  first 
John  Bevington,  born  1691.  They  are  from  himself  or  from  members 
of  his  family  or  from  grandchildren.  John  Bevington  travelled  as  a 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
The  earliest  series  tell  of  his  Welsh  experiences ;  a  selection  from 
these  brings  vividly  before  us  the  hardships  and  dangers  that  journeys 
involved  in  those  days. 

JOHN   BEVINGTON    TO   HIS   WIPE   SARAH. 

Swansey,  14  of  the  11th  month  (1719  ?). 
My  dear  Wife, 

My  very  dear  love  is  to  thee  and  to  father,  and  to  Sister  Eebekah, 
and  the  children,  and  to  you  all,  and  to  all  friends  that  may  enquier 
after  mee.  My  dear,  by  these  thee  mayst  know  that  I  have  received 
thy  letter,  which  was  matter  of  great  joy  to  me  to  hear  from  you,  and 
that  you  are  so  well,  and  that  things  go  so  well.  These  may  let  thee 
know  that  I  am  well  for  health,  through  mercy,  but  I  have  been  under 
great  exercise  in  my  mind,  which  I  believe  was  occationed  partly 
through  unfaithfulness  and  partly  through  the  enemys  subtilty. 

We  have  had  meetings  at  Ponty-pool,  Cardiff,  Bridgend,  Neath, 
and  Swansey,  and  many  other  places  beside.  We  have  had  above  30 
meetings,  mostly  publick,  but  some  more  priveat;  hear  is  a  tender 
seeking  people  in  these  parts,  amongst  whom  the  service  of  my  dear 
companion  is  very  great.  We  do  intend  to  take  our  jorny  towards 
Hauerfordwest  if  the  Lord  pirmit. 

I  desier  thee  to  write  to  me  and  direct  for  me  to  be  left  at  Charles 
Lojds  at  Dolobran  near  Welchpoole  in  the  county  of  Mountgomery. 
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So  I  do  desier,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
make  up  the  want  of  me  to  thee  and  to  you  all.  I  hope  father  is  not 
uneasy  at  my  absence.  I  do  earnstly  desier  and  pray  unto  the  Lord,  if 
it  be  his  will,  that  I  and  you  may  be  preserved  faithful  to  him,  and 
that  we  may  walk  humbly  before  him  to  the  end,  is  the  fervent 
desier  of  my  soul,  with  which  I  conclude,  and  remain  thy  afectionate 
husband, 

John  Bevington. 

I  desier  Mary  may  be  a  sober  girl  and  not  stuborn  besure. 
To  William  Bevington  liveing  in  Eatington,  to  be  left  at  the  King's 
Arms  in  Stratford-on-Avon  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  these. 


JOHN   BEVINGTON   TO   HIS   WIFE   SARAH. 

Thornbury,  29  of  ye  11th  month,  1719. 
My  dear  Wife, 

These  with  my  Dear  love  to  thee  and  to  father  and  our  poor 
babes  and  unto  you  aJl,  desiering  that  you  and  I  may  with  paiticenee 
persevere  in  this  holy  way,  and  that  we  may  be  carefuU  to  keep  in  our 
places,  not  overmuch  desiering  to  see  each  others  faces  until  the  Lord's 
time,  that  so  in  his  time  we  may  enjoy  one  another's  company  with 
comfort.  By  this  you  may  know  that  I  am  well,  I  may  truly  say 
every  way;  we  came  here  on  Fourth  day.  My  dear  friend  John 
Hodges  accompanyed  me  to  Ross,  which  I  took  as  a  great  favour  both 
from  the  Lord  and  i'rum  him  ;  at  Ross  I  met  with  my  dear  friend 
Thomas  Areskine ;  from  Ross  we  came  to  Wisbury,  from  thence  we 
came  to  this  place.  I  canot  tell  when  I  may  have  opertunity  to  write 
again,  but  do  desier  you  to  be  satisfied  in  the  Lord's  will. 

With  dear  love  to  you  all  I  bid  you  farewell, 

John  Bevington. 

I  do  desier  that  John  and  Joyse  may  be  faithfull  to  God  and  thee  ; 
they  cannot  but  be  true  servants  to  their  master  and  dame. 

Let  Mary  hear  this.  I  would  have  Mary  begin  to  be  sober,  and  to 
do  as  her  grandfather  and  her  mother  bids  her.  [Mary,  aged  four 
years.] 

My  dear  wife,  thee  niayst  rite  to  me  to  be  laft  at  Silvanus  Bevans 
liveing  in  Swansey. 
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JOHN   BEVINGTON   TO   EDWARD   SMITH. 

Haverfordwest, 

the  19  of  the  lath  m.,  1719? 
Dear  Friend  Edward  Smith, 

By  the  folowing  lines  thee  mayst  know  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  visit  me  with  the  small-pox,  but  as  yet  he  hath  laid  his  hand 
pretty  favourably  upon  me,  for  which  mercy  with  many  moor  I  desire 
that  my  soul  may  be  bowed  in  thankfulness  before  him.  My  friend, 
I  desier  to  introduce  this  letter  as  favorably  as  lies  in  thj'  power. 
My  wife,  I  believe,  will  be  earnest  to  come,  but  I  desier,  beg,  and 
intreat  that  neither  my  wife  nor  my  father  would  ofer  to  come  a 
jomey  of  about  80  miles,  or  rather  a  hundred  and  twenty.  For  a 
further  account  I  refer  to  another  hand ;  the  docter  desiers  me  to  give 
over. 

THIS   FOR   MY   DEAR   WIFE,    SARAH   BEVINGTON. 

My  dear  Wife, 

Being  visited  by  the  small-pox,  as  above  said,  I  have  writ  to 
let  thee  understand,  desiering  thou  may  be  easey,  for  so  far  I  have  been 
very  easey  in  my  mind  and  also  in  body,  considering  (blessed  be  the 
Lord),  and  being  at  a  town  called  Haverfordwest,  I  have  both  a  doctor 
to  look  to  me  which  is  accounted  very  eminent,  and  plenty  of  all  things 
necessary  for  me  in  this  condition ;  and  I  am  among  friends,  and  in  a 
friend's  house  which  is  extraordinary  kind,  so  that  they  will  let  nothing 
be  wanting,  neither  one  way  nor  other,  which  is  proper  for  me,  and 
there  is  good  conveniency  in  the  place.  So  that  seeing  the  Lord  hath 
so  visited  me,  I  have  great  cause  to  bless  God  it  hath  been  in  such  a 
place,  where  there  is  no  want  of  kindness.  I  am  very  easy  and  content, 
and  I  desire  both  my  dear  wife  and  father,  and  all  of  you,  may  be  the 
like,  for  if  I  should  grow  worse  thou  may  expect  to  have  a  letter  after 
this  immediately,  for  the  post  goes  out  of  this  town  three  times  a  week. 
I  began  to  be  ill  upon  the  Third  day,  and  upon  the  Sixth  day  the 
smallpox  was  seen  faire  upon  me ;  so  thus  far  through  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  I  have  gotten  easily  and  hopefully  on.  My  dear  love  duly  to 
my  father,  my  love  to  my  dear  babes  and  all  of  you.  I  rest  thy  truly 
loving  husband, 

John  Bevington. 

The  letter  stayed  til  the  next  morning  and  I  still  continued  very 
hopful  and  easey.  When  thou  directs  for  me,  direct  to  the  care  of 
Luis  Musgrave,  merchant  in  Haverfordwest,  in  Pembrokshire. 
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SARAH,    WIFE   OF   JOHN    BEVINGTON,    TO   HER   HUSBAND. 

11th  of  y^  1st  month  (?  1720). 
My  dear 

I  have  been  under  so  much  exercise,  I  could  not  tell  how  to 
write  till  I  heard  further  how  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  deal  with  thee 
and  last  night  we  received  a  letter,  which  gave  us  some  hopes  of  thy 
getting  through. 

My  dear  love,  these  be  trying  times  shurely  unto  me.  Great  have 
been  my  exercises  since  I  heard  of  thy  illness,  which  thee  knows  I  so 
dreaded.  I  earnestly  desire  if  it  be  the  Lord's  Will  thou  mayst  be 
enabled  to  come  amongst  us  again ;  if  it  were  suitable  I  could  freely 
come,  and  if  it  were  y°  will  of  y®  Lord  lay  down  my  life  with  thee.  I 
cannot  express  y*  respect  I  have  in  my  heart  to  y^  fidl  to  y®  friends 
who  have  been  so  tender  and  carefull  of  thee.  Y^  friends  at  whose 
house  thou  art,  and  any  that  have  been  helpf ull  to  thee  in  this  time  of 
great  affliction,  I  desier  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  may  attend  them  and 
be  their  reward.  Hadst  thou  not  thought  it  required  of  thee,  I  believe 
it  would  have  been  harder  for  thee  to  have  left  us,  but  as  thee  gavest 
up  to  that  which  thee  thought  thy  duty,  it  hath  pleased  y°  great  God 
thou  should  find  friends  in  another  country.  It  has  many  time  been 
very  afecting,  since  I  heard  of  thy  illness,  to  hear  our  poor  babes  talk 
of  thee  and  call  for  thee.  It  has  been  many  times  hard  to  bare,  but  I 
desier  not  to  murmur  nor  be  Discon[ten]ted,  but  Esteem  it  a  great 
mercy  from  kind  providence  in  sparing  thy  life,  a  Blessing  I  prize  more 
than  House  or  Land  or  any  outward  thing. 

THOMAS  ARESKINE  TO  SARAH  BEVINGTON. 

Haverfordwest,  12th  of  2nd  month  [1720]. 
Dear  Friend, 

Thy  husband  still  continues  hopfull.  .  .  .  Though  the  doctor 
doth  not  think  fit  for  him  to  stir  out-of-doors  at  this  time  therefore 
I  have  writ  all  to  the,  it  being  the  desire  of  thy  husband  again  to  let 
the  know  there  is  nothing  wanting  that  is  convenient  for  him.  There 
is  plenty  of  all  things  necessary  ;  he  has  also  an  excellent  docter,  and 
a  good  nurse ;  he  raves  a  little  in  his  thoughts,  which  is  common  to 
that  distemper,  but  he  is  not  in  any  pain  or  sickness  further  than  just 
his  disease,  and  the  docter  and  nurse  thinks  he  is  hopful  to  recover, 
and  he  hath  no  apprihentions  otherwise  himself.  .  .  . 
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Thy  husband  desires  to  have  his  dear  and  tender  love  to  the  and  his 
babes,  his  father,  and  all  of  you,  desiring  the  to  be  content  for  he  is 
very  hopful.     From  thy  friend  in  truth, 

Tho.  Aeeskine. 

THOMAS   AEESKINE   TO   SARAH    BEVINGTON. 

Haverfordwest. 
My  dear  Friend, 

Now  thy  husband  is  in  a  very  fare  way  of  recovery  ;  he  also 
both  eats  and  sleeps ;  he  was  blind  about  eleven  days  but  now  sees 
again ;  he  was  preserved  very  patient  and  resigned  in  his  mind  under 
all.  Both  the  doeter  and  apothecary  was  I  doe  believe  very  scilful. 
He  hath  had  a  good  and  earful  nurse  to  attend  upon  him  both  night 
and  day,  and  the  friends  where  he  is  are  very  kind ;  the  friend  of  the 
house  said  he  was  as  welcome  as  his  own  child. 

I  desire  thou  may  be  preserved  easey  and  content  in  thy  mind,  as 
he  is,  until  thou  see  thy  husband  again,  which  I  hope  will  be  before  it 
be  very  long,  but  I  would  not  have  him  too  hasty,  nor  the  too  much 
desirous  of  the  same.  I  desire  thou,  as  he  is,  may  be  resigned  in  thy 
mind  with  tru  thankfulness  to  God,  not  desiring  to  see  him  till  he 
be  throughly  fit  to  travel,  which  may  not  be  long.  So  with  thy 
husband's  dear  love  to  the  and  all  of  you,  together  with  my  own, 
I  remain  thy  friend,  truly  desiring  that  the  blessing  and  preservation 
of  God  may  be  with  the  and  thine, 

Tho.  Areskine. 

JOHN    BEVINGTON    TO   SAEAH   BEVINGTON. 

Haverfordwest,  ye  22nd  (of  3rd  month,  1720)  ? 
My  DEAR  Wife, 

These  may  let  thee  know  that  last  [night  I  received  ?]  thy 
letter  with  joy  and  gladness,  for  indeed  I  think  nothing  was  a  greater 
troble  to  me  in  all  my  illness  then  [thinking  ?]  how  long  ere  I  heard 
from  you.  I  am  now,  through  the  Lord's  [mercy  ?],  brave  and  well, 
so  as  I  can  walk  about  from  one  room  to  another,  and  I  could  walk 
abroad,  but  that  I  am  carfull  of  givein  ofence  to  any  customers  that 
may  come  about  the  house.  I  have  had  the  distemper  extream  bad  ; 
the  doeter  said  that  none  could  have  it  worse  and  live.  I  think  I  was 
blind  for  the  most  part  for  fourteen  days,  but  I  can  say  that  He  was 
pleased  to  preserve  me  all  along  (when  I  was  sensible,  which  was  for 
the  most  part)  in  great  peace,  paticence,  and  stilness,  and  my  hart  was 
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chearful,  and  I  was  freely  given  up  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  whether 
it  had  been  in  life  or  in  death. 

My  heart  hath  been  afected  many  times  when  I  concider  how  it 
hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  deal  with  me  in  casting  my  lot  amongst 
loving  friends,  and  carefiiU  doeters  and  nurse,  which  indeed  have  been 
exterordnary,  and  I  may  not  forget  the  great  and  afectionate  love  and 
kindness  that  I  received  from  my  dear  friend  and  companion  Tho. 
Areskine,  whose  great  love  drue  him  to  stay  near  three  weeks  with 
me  after  I  sickned.  Blessed  be  the  day  that  brought  me  to  see  his 
face,  and  blessed  be  the  Lord  that  made  me  willing  to  come  this 
journey.  My  dear  wife,  I  have  often  been  very  thoughtfull  conserning 
thee  and  my  dear  father,  and  I  have  had  earnest  desiers  in  my  heart  to 
the  Lord  on  your  behalf,  that  he  would  be  near  unto  you  in  this  time 
of  great  exercise.  .  .  . 

My  Friend  at  whouse  house  I  am  was  speaking  to  me  conserning 
mony,  and  she  tould  me  that  what  mony  I  had  ocation  for  I  might 
have  of  them.  And  I  do  belive  that  I  may  have  it  freely,  or  indeed 
anything  else  that  I  want,  and  as  to  the  mony  we  shal  be  likely  to  find 
oute  a  way  to  pay  it  again  to  their  content,  therfore  I  desier  you  may 
be  easy  as  to  that.  I  am  not  fit  for  conversation  with  fresh  people, 
therefore  I  think  I  shal  find  it  my  place  to  return  directly  home,  as 
soon  as  I  am  of  ability,  and  for  a  gide  I  belive  providence  will  provide 
for  me  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  I  take  my  father's  kind  offer  of 
meeting  me  very  kindly,  as  also  his  great  care  of  my  busness  in  my 
absence,  but  I  do  desier  he  [may]  not  do  anything  that  may  prejudice 
his  health.  As  to  meeting  me  I  canot  apoint  any  sertain  time,  but 
I  hope  I  shal  not  be  long  after  this  letter  comes  to  hand  ere  I  see  you 
if  the  Lord  please  to  give  me  strength,  and  a  prosporus  jorney.  So 
with  entire  love  unto  thee,  my  dear,  and  unto  my  dear  father,  with  my 
poor  babs,  I  conclude,  and  remaine  thine  afectionat  husband, 

John  Bevington. 

Here  is  but  one  in  this  family  [who  has  caught  ?]  this  distemper, 
and  that  is  a  little  babe,  and  the  smalpox  apeared  upon  that  yesterday. 
[I  pray  ?]  earnestly  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will  that  he  would  spare  its  life. 

This  letter  was  all  writ  with  my  own  hand,  but  this  is  the  first  that 
I  have  writ. 

At  the  time  John  Bevington  was  ill  with  small-pox  in  Wales  he 
had  two  children — Mary  and  William.     Later  were  born  to  him  John, 
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Jeffrey,  Timothy,  Sarah,  and  Samuel.  In  1738  his  wife  died,  and 
after  some  years  he  married  again. 

The  following'  minute  refers  to  the  marriage  of  his  third  child,  John, 
who  became  the  father  of  Martha  Gibbins  : — 

'  At  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Radway,  in  the  South  Division  of 
the  county  of  Warwick,  this  13th  day  of  the  First  month,  1749, 
John  Bevington,  Junr.,  declared  his  intention  of  marriage  with 
Martha  Bright. 

The  next  letter,  written  the  following  year,  is  to  his  son  Timothy, 
who  was  then  24  years  of  age  : — 

JOHN   BEVINGTON   TO   TIMOTHY   BEVINGTON,    IN   WORCESTER, 
Dublin,  4th  mo.,  30th,  1750. 
Son  Timothy, 

Notwithstanding  I  wrote  Both  to  Eatington,  "Worcester, 
and  London  a  few  days  ago  from  Whitehaven  in  England,  which  tis 
probable  may  be  come  to  hand,  I  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
my  Children  to  know  that  I  arrived  safe  at  this  City  after  about 
51  hours  being  at  sea.  The  tossing  and  beating  of  the  vessel  against 
the  sea  haveing  a  Contrary  wind  so  affected  my  head,  &  caused  a 
swimeing :  it  Did  not  settle  for  2  or  3  Days,  but  is  now  much  better 
thro  mercy ;  I  am  lodged  at  a  friend's  house  whouse  name  is  Samuel 
Sandwith,  on  Aishton's  Key,  where  I  have  given  thy  Brother  Wm. 
Direction  to  Direct  for  me.  I  very  much  desiered  to  have  brought 
my  mare  over,  but  found  the  Difficulty  so  Great  and  the  masters  of 
shipps  so  unwilling,  &  raising  so  many  objections,  I  was  in  a  manner 
obleidged  to  leave  her,  which  I  did  in  Cumberland ;  &  have  procured 
another  hear  of  friends  for  me,  upon  which  I  intend  to  sett  forward  on 
second  day  for  the  south  part  of  the  Nation.  I  have  enjoyed  health 
bravely  for  the  most  part  since  I  came  from  home,  altho  I  am  sencible 
of  very  low  and  Discouraging  thoughts  by  reason  of  Great  poverty  & 
Emptyness,  &  has  been  mostly  so  since  I  came  to  Ireland  ;  yet  in  the 
Lord  I  trust,  -who  I  still  beleive  at  first  Engaged  my  heart  to  under- 
take this  journey,  &  if  I  can  but  so  perform  it  to  the  honour  of  his 
Great  name,  I  hope  to  be  thankfull  whatever  I  suffer  or  undergo  for 
its  sake.  Thus,  Dear  Tim,  I  have  Given  thee  a  short  account  how  it 
fares  with  me.  My  dear  love  is  to  thee,  and  thy  wife,  and  to  my 
Children  at  Eatington  as  tho  named,  and  also  to  your  mother, 
Concludeing  thy  affectionate  father, 

John  Bevington. 
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JOHN   BEVINGTON    TO    HIS   SON   WILLIAM,   AT   COVENTRY. 

Limerick,  1750. 
Dear  William, 

It  is  now  long  since  I  have  heard  from  thee.  I  expected 
a  letter  to  meet  me  at  Cork  as  directed  in  my  last,  but  I  can  hear  of 
none.  I  have  suffered  and  been  brought  very  loe,  as  intimated  in  my 
last,  by  reason  of  the  Ease  and  irreligion  that  too  much  prevailes  even 
amongst  some  that  profess  it ;  howbeit  at  some  other  times  and  places 
I  have  been  comforted  and  encouragged,  and  made  to  rejoyce  with 
other  of  my  friends  when  truth  has  reigned,  for  which  my  heart  is 
thankfull.  About  a  week  after  I  wrote  last  I  was  sorely  afflicted  with 
sickness  and  pain,  more  or  less,  for  several  days,  yet  I  did  not  lie  by 
[for]  it,  but  kept  traveling  on,  til  thro  great  mercy  it  wore  off,  so 
that  for  this  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  Enjoyed  my  usual  health  .  .  . 
It  still  Remains  with  me  to  visit  some  part  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  but  how  much  time  it  may  take  up  before  I  get  into  the 
province  of  Ulster  I  know  not ;  tis  a  question  whether  I  write  again 
til  I  come  to  Lurgan,  where  I  desier  and  intreat  thee  not  to  fail 
sending  me  a  letter  directed  to  John  Turner  in  Lurgan.  The  want 
of  hearing  from  my  beloved  familey  is  very  uneasy  to  my  mind, 
whouse  wellfare  and  prosperity  I  often  pray  for.  Altho  I  desiered  it 
thou  hast  not  been  so  particular  [in  informing  me]  with  respect  to 
your  health,  the  life  and  wellfare  of  friends  and  Neighbours,  and  how 
matters  prosper  with  respect  to  the  most  matteriall  branches  of  our 
business  as  I  expected,  and  whether  my  absence  is  offensive  to  any. 

My  Engagement  thus  to  travile  in  remote  parts  of  strainge  countries 
comes  often  under  examination,  Especialy  in  loe  times ;  yet  I  canot 
find,  altho  it 's  a  luoss  to  the  outward  or  natural  part,  that  I  am  out  of 
my  place,  I  can  in  sincerity  appeal  to  the  searcher  of  hearts,  that  the 
honour  of  his  great  name,  the  Discharge  of  my  duty  to  him,  and  the 
wellfare  of  souls  is  the  great  thing  in  view,  and  that  I  may  so  fill  up 
my  duty  as  to  finish  in  peace  is  what  I  desier  above  all  things.  Thus 
haveing  given  you  a  short  account  how  it  fares  with  me,  I  remain 
with  dear  love  unto  you  all  as  tho  named  in  particular,  your  affectionate 
father, 

John  Bevington. 

PS.  I  kept  this  unsealed  for  two  or  three  days  in  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing a  letter,  but  none  is  come  to  hand.     If  it  is  not  miscarried  thou 
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neglects  writeing-,  for  which  I  am  sorry,  inasmuch  as  it  [is]  so  accept- 
able to  hear  from  you. 

JOHN    BEVINGTON   TO   HIS   SON   WILLIAM,    AT   EATINGTON. 

_      „r  Lisburn,  1750. 

Son  William, 

With  great  pleasure  on  First  day  last  thine  of  the  12th  inst 

was  received  and  rejoyce  in  your  wellfare.     I  never  received  thine  to 

Cork  .  .  .  have  now  almost  paid  my  visit  to  this  Naition  within  a  few 

meetings.     I  hope  to  be  at  Lurgan  next  First  day  and  at  Dublin  before 

another  ;  it  may  be  under  providence  about  the  8th  of  next  month 

I  may  take  Shiping  once  more  for  old  England,  and  whether  I  shall 

take  a  few  meetings  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  I  am  not  sertain,  but 

intend  not  to  spend  much  time  in  Either.     This  leaves  me  well,  and 

have  hitherto  been  preserued  in  a  Good  degree  of  health,  and  also 

among  friends,  so  as  to  be  inoffensive,  if  not  acceptable. 

I  have  heretofore  hinted  a  littel  of  the  Exercises  and  Baptising 
times  I  have  known  and  have  also  to  acknowledg  the  mercy  and  love 
of  God  extended  thro  his  Son  whereof  in  some  measure  I  have  been 
made  partaker — in  a  sence  of  which  at  times  my  heart  is  bowed  in 
thankfullness  before  him  that  lives  for  ever.  I  Desier  thee  to  send 
me  a  letter  Directed  to  Richard  Hillary,  marchant  in  Liverpool,  to 
which  place  I  have  ordered  my  mare. 

Thus  with  dear  love  conclude  and  remain  thy  affectionate  father, 

John  Bevington. 

SAKAH   BEVINGTON   TO   HER   FATHER,    JOHN   BEVINGTON. 
Dear  Fatheu,  Eatington,  y  17th  of  y«  6th  month,  1750. 

By  these  please  to  understand  that  I  receved  thine  and  have 
diligently  observed  the  Contents ;  am  very  much  obliged  to  thee  for 
thy  paternal  care  and  affection  for  me.  I  sincerely  desire  I  may  be 
so  preserved  in  my  conduct  as  to  make  a  waise  choice  in  a  matter  of 
so  great  importance.  I  belive  he  is  a  sober  young  man,  but  must 
confess  there  is  some  objections,  which  cannot  be  easeily  removed; 
however,  shall  leave  it  to  further  consideration.  We  thro'  mercy  are 
Indiferent  well.  I  have  not  much  to  add  but  dear  love  and  duty  to 
thee,  and  remain. 

Thy  dutyfull  daughter, 

Sarah  Bevington.' 
'  Sarah  Bevington  married  George  Beckitt  on  March  30,  1756. 
U 
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WILLIAM    BEVINGTON    TO   JOHN    BEVINGTON. 

Eatington,  6th  month,  17th,  1750. 
Deak  Fatheb, 

Thine  of  y"  21st  of  last  month  came  to  hand  this  week,  and 
we  were  glad  of  it  so  far  as  it  gives  account  of  thy  welfare.  I  hope 
this  may  find  thee  perfectly  recovered  of  thy  illness,  as  it  Leaves  most 
of  us  in  good  Health.  Sister  Martha  ^  was  delivered  of  a  son  on  Third 
day  last,  and  both  She  and  Child  like  to  Do  well.  On  Second  day  they 
gott  y"  Glass  in  y»  window,  and  the  slatters  finished  on  Seventh  day.  I 
have  not  a  Great  deal  to  write  about  business  .  .  .  Y"  Atme  and  Betty 
I  have  no  certain  account  [of]  since  She  was  at  Lisbon  y°  15th  of  last 
month;  she  arrived  there  and  brought  some  freight  from  Marrceils  to  be 
unladen  there.  I  believe  was  not  like  to  gett  any  freight  for  London, 
but  rather  more  likely  to  lade  shugar  for  Hamburg,  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  if  y"  captain  minds  his  business  he  may  be  at 
Hamburg,  or  near  it,  tho'  while  I  am  thus  writing  I  am  thinking  it's 
all  under  Providence.  I  think  Coz  Lamly^  recons  it's  not  so  far  from 
Temms  mouth  to  Hamburg,  as  'tis  from  y"  Lands  End  in  Cornwal  to 
Yarmouth.  We  expect  Brother  James  down  in  a  few  day  to  settle 
matters  before  he  goes,  for  note  he  was  taken  ill,  so  as  y°  vesel  left  him 
at  Falmouth,  or  thereabouts,  so  as  he  has  not  been  this  voyge  but 
intends  to  go  again  when  y"  vesel  setts  out  from  home  again.  I  hope  we 
may  expect  her  home  in  a  few  weeks.  Friend  Newmans  at  Cov[entry] 
have  lost  their  two  eldest  children  with  y*  smallpox,  which  is  a  great 
tryal  to  them  no  dought.  .  .  .  Uncle  Bright's  family  have  all  had 
'em  that's  at  home  and  done  well.  Our  little  daughter  ^  is  finely 
come  on ;  she  can  go  y"  length  of  y"  house  herself.  With  dear  love  to 
thee  I  conclude,  and  desire  to  be  thy  DutifuU  Son, 

William  Bevington. 

It  appears  from  some  of  these  letters  that  the  Bevingtons  living  in 
Mid-Warwickshire  owned  a  vessel,  the  Anne  ami  Betty,  which  was 
evidently  a  trading  ship. 

William  Bevington  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1751,  and  the  next 
letters  are  from  his  widow  Ann  to  her  father-in-law. 

'  Wifeof  John  Bevington,  junior.    (They  were  the  parents  of  Martha  Gibbins.) 
'  The  writer's  aunt  Mary  Bevington  married  William  Lamley. . 
'  Mary,  who  married  Joseph  Storrs.  •^ 
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ANN   BEVINGTON   TO   JOHN   BEVINGTON. 

Wigtown,  ye  36th  of  10  mo.,  1751. 
Dear  Father, 

By  this  know  thy  very  excepetable  lines  cam  to  hand  dated 
ye  ]  3,  which  brought  ye  very  exceptable  act.  of  all  your  wellf are  as  to 
health,  which  throw  mercy  at  preasant  my  companion  and  self  in 
a  good  degree  is  favord  with  the  lik  blesing.  Shall  be  trully  thank- 
full  if  it  pleas  our  great  and  good  master  to  permit  me  to  return  saf 
home  and  find  you  all  well ;  am  allso  traly  glad  and  thankful!  my 
dear  child  has  been  so  well  as  to  health,  and  macks  no  dout  of  your 
care  of  her  in  my  absence,  for  which  no  dout  but  there  will  [be] 
a  suficant  Reward,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  she  beheavs  well  and 
continues  helthfidl.  Dear  father,  as  to  our  geting  forward  it  is  beyond 
expectation,  concidring  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  badness  of  the 
rods  in  this  contry ;  we  heave  ben  at,  I  belive,  nine  meetings  in  about 
11  days  in  this  countey,  yet  notwithstanding  ther  has  ben  a  pretty 
deall  of  rain,  we  heave  ben  so  favard  as  to  be  but  litle  out  in  it  yet, 
which  is  loked  upon  by  me  sumthing  remarkable,  and  as  to  our  inward 
travile,  am  redy  to  conclud  it  to  be  at  times  harder  than  others,  or  at 
least  as  to  my  own  part,  but  yet  at  times  has  great  caus  to  belive  we 
are  favord  with  the  preasance  of  him  who  sends  forth  his  servants. . .  } 

At  Penrith  I  hope  [to  be]  in  les  then  three  weeks,  where  I  desir 
the  may  faver  me  with  a  fue  lines,  and  let  me  know  how  you  all  are, 
and  how  my  dear  child  gos  on ;  and,  dear  father,  it  is  with  great 
plesur,  comfort,  and  satisfaction  I  heare  thy  name  mentend  with  so 
mutch  regard  in  thos  parts,  and  everywhere  were  thee  has  ben,  by 
everybody  that  can  remember  thee,  and  many  desirs  there  cind  love 
may  be  remembred  to  thee.  Altho'  I  thus  rit  am  not  at  all  doubtfull 
it  will  mak  my  worthy  father  proud  of  himself,  but  indeed  sumtimes 
when  thy  name  has  ben  mencnd  by  sum  that  did  not  know  me  to  be 
thy  dater,  I  has  been  redy  to  wish  poor  Nany  might  not  ben  proud  of 
her  father. 

Shall  conclude  with  dear  love  to  my  dear  child,  and  to  thyself,  dear 
father,  more  then  can  at  preasant  rite  from  thy  afectnat  dater, 

Ann  Bevington. 

'  It  is  evident  the  writer  was  '  travelling  in  the  ministry  '. 
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ANN    BEVINGTON   TO   JOHN    BEVINGTON. 
Dear  Father,  ^kipton.  First  month,  21, 1752. 

Thy  very  exceptable  lines  came  safe  to  hand,  but  not  til  we 
were  got  as  far  as  Preston  in  Lankishur.  With  defiealty  we  got  hear 
saf  on  Seventh  day  last,  where  we  were  cindly  received  by  our  cind 
friends  David  and  Debrah  Hall,  and  when  we  shall  get  from  them  it 
is  unserton.  We  atemted  to  set  forward  this  day  to  Bradforth,  but  by 
reason  of  a  great  snow  that  has  fell,  and  now  rain  has  maid  the  rods 
so  bad  that  we  were  oblidged  to  turn  back.  We  had  not  got  I  belive 
above  half  a  mUe  from  this  place,  but  our  cind  landlord  and  lanledy 
told  us  at  our  return  we  were  wellcome,  and  they  expected  us  to  come 
back.  We  intended  to  come  prety  derectly  home  from  this  place,  and 
hoped  to  a  ben  at  home  some  time  next  week,  but  meting  with  this 
stop  I  canot  tel  how  to  form  a  judgment.  We  intend  to  try  again  as 
soon  as  ever  we  think  we  can  get  forward.  I  think  I  never  sa  so 
mutch  sno  in  my  life  ;  it  has  been  so  bad  that  the  post  mist  coming  to 
Settel  two  or  three  times,  and  yet  throw  the  goodness  of  the  Allmighty 
we  have  got  hitherto  well  allongue,  but  meny  times  with  deficulty, 
both  inward  and  outward  ;  we  incline  to  come  to  Coventry,  if  nothing 
unforsen  should  hape,  but  that  must  be  left  at  presant ;  it  semes  as  if 
I  shold  a  ben  exceding  glad  if  we  cold  a  got  alongue  when  we  were  set 
forward,  but  that  must  be  left ;  we  know  not  for  what  end  we  meet 
with  sutch  disapoyntments,  but  it  semes  to  me  that  if  it  pleases  him 
who  is  the  alone  ather  of  all  our  mercys  and  blesings,  to  permit  me  to 
retorn  home,  and  find  you  all  well,  and  my  dear  child  wel  in  helth, 
I  shold  be  redy  to  say  it  is  aneugh.  Shold  conclud  this  sroll  at 
presant,  not  being  I  think  kapebel  hardly  to  rite  sence.  With  dear 
love  to  my  dear  child,  except  the  same  thy  self  from  thy  loving  and 
afectinet  dater, 

Ann  Bevington. 

JOHN    BEVINGTON   TO    HIS   SON   JEFFREY,    AT   EATINGTON. 
Noi-wich,  7th  month,  4th,  1754. 
Dear  Jeffrey, 

Thy  acceptable  lines  came  to  hand  to-day,  which  is  to  me 
a  word  in  season,  for  I  was  straitened  in  my  mind  with  Respect  to  my 
service  very  much.  Friends  very  desirous  to  lay  out  meetings,  more 
then  I  had  freedom  to  Consent  to,  till  I  heard  from  home. 

Our  meetings  are  over  in  this  City  to-day,  and  a  pretious  opertunity 
we  have  had.  .  .  .  For  health  I  enjoy  better  then  I  have  done,  for  as 
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hinted  in  my  last  I  have  been  but  weakly  and  out  of  order  in  my 
body  since  I  left  London.  ...  I  cannot  but  Rejoyce  that  thy  heart 
is  given  up  thus  contentedly  to  bear  my  absence  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
cult affairs  thou  hast  under  hand,  and  my  prayers  are  frequent  and 
fervent  that  God  of  his  Great  Mercy  may  be  your  Protecter  and 
keeper,  and  bestow  of  his  blessings,  both  of  the  dew  of  Heaven,  and 
of  the  fattness  of  the  earth,  so  that  all  may  be  to  the  honour  of  his 
Great  name.  My  unfeigned  love  is  very  dearly  to  thee,  with  the 
Kest  of  my  Dear  Children.  Desiering  once  more  you  may  be  blest 
with  a  Pourtion  in  the  Blessed  truth,  which  hath  of  late  very  much 
influenced  the  heart  of  your  Affectionate  father, 

John  Bevington. 

JOHN   BEVINGTON    TO   HIS   SON   JEFFREY,    AT   EATINGTON. 
Dear  Jeffeey,  Bridgwater,  8th  month,  1st,  1755. 

By  this  know  that  we  are  Got  thus  far  on  our  journey, 
wherein  I  hope  we  have  been  Presei-ved  &  Directed  so  as  to  Discharge 
our  Duty  according  to  the  Gift  Received.  ...  I  have  been  pinched 
with  illness  two  or  3  times  since  I  left  home,  but  am  now  thro'  mercy 
Eased  of  pain,  which  for  some  hours  a  Day  or  2  ago  was  very  Great, 
whether  oeing  to  some  Cold  or  hard  travileing  I  am  not  certain,  or 
whether  the  Effects  of  old  age.  Perhaps  it  becomes  the  11th  hour 
with  me,  but  be  that  as  it  [may],  if  I  can  but  so  stear  my  course  as  to 
Arrive  at  the  happy  Port  at  last  [that]  will  make  up  for  all.  Truely 
Bodyly  absence  cannot  obliterate  that  nearness  &  tender  Regard  that 
Rests  on  my  mind  in  the  behalf  of  my  familey  in  General  &  thee  in 
particular,  who  art  made  willing,  I  Do  not  Question,  in  Great  Self 
Denyal,  to  take  upon  thee  the  care  of  affairs  at  home  in  my  absence. 
May  thy  Reward  be  the  Dew  that  Descends  upon  the  Mountains  of 
Israel  where  God  hath  appointed  the  Blessing,  Even  life  for  Evermore. 
We  are  intended  towards  Minehead  tomorrow,  &  perhaps  may  be 
3  weeks  before  we  reach  Land's  End.  Do  not  fail  sending  me  a  line 
directed  to  Thos.  Hacker,  Grosser  in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  for  I  shal 
long  to  hear  how  it  fares  with  you.  This  with  the  salutation  of  dear 
Love, 

Your  Affectionate  father, 

John  Bevington. 
About  three  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter  John  Bevington 
died,  aged  64. 


CHAPTER  III 

CONCEENING   SAMUEL    BEVINGTON 

It  can  be  seen  by  the  many  references  in  his  correspondence  that, 
though  John  Bevington  travelled  far  and  wide  in  the  service  of  his 
Master,  yet  he  was  anxious  that  his  family  should  not  suffer  from 
his  absence.  There  are  a  number  of  papers  about  his  youngest  son 
Samuel.  There  are  bills  for  school  and  other  expenses,  and  then  follow 
letters  respecting  his  apprenticeship  in  London. 

Charges  for  Scooling  Samuel  Bevington  a  year  and  |  at 

Worcester £19  .5.0 

for  Shoos  and  mending  whUc  there        .         .         .         0  .  17  .  0 
for  mending  his  Clothes        .         .         .         .         .         0.5.6 

for  Poleing  &c 0.3.0 

*********** 

3  mo.   12.  1746.     Cloathes  for  Do  sent  to  london  by  Welchman's 

wagon,  a  coat,  a  fustin  frock,  2  wastcoats,  3  pair  of  Breeches, 

2  pair  of  Stockins,  a  pair  of  Shoos,  7  Shirts,  a  Stock,  and  a  hatt 

wrappit  in  2  Ells  of  Dyed  linin. 
3  mo.  15.  1746.     When  he  went  to  london  took  with  him  14  Sheets 

of  writeing  paper,  a  hand  brush,  6  Stocks,  a  pair  of  Stockins, 

and  Cloathes  on  his  Back. 
6  mo.  30.  1746.     Sent  to  Do  By  Tobias  Edwards,  2  pair  of  Stockins, 

2  pair  of  Shoe,  and  a  pair  of  knee  Buckels,  3  handcherkiefs,  and 

a  Shirtt. 

THOMAS   BECK  TO   JOHN   BEVINGTON,   AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  the  11'"  of  1«»  mo.,  1745. 
Respected  Fkiend  J.  B. 

Agreeable  to  my  promise  I  now  write  that  I  am  att  liberty 
to  take  another  Apprentice,  and  if  [thee]  concludes  to  put  thy  Son 
to  my  business  and  thy  son  inclines  to  it,  should  be  pleased  to  have 
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a  line  from  thee  as  soon  as  oppertunity  offers;  I  do  not  think  it 
needf  ull  to  write  my  terms  till  I  have  seen  the  ladd ;  but  am  willing 
to  comply  with  his  being  2  or  3  months  on  tryall.  My  Wife  joyns 
with  me  in  kind  love  to  thy  self  and  family,  in  haste  I  conclude, 

Thy  Freind, 

Thos.  Beck. 
PS.    Direct  to  Thos.  Beck,  Pudding  Lane,  London. 

THOMAS   BECK   TO   JOHN    BEVINGTON. 

London,  1  mo.,  20th,  1745. 
Friend  John  Bevington, 

...  I  have  nothing  to  object  against  thy  Son's  coming  att 
a  time  the  most  suitable  to  thy  self  and  him ;  but  as  to  his  age  thou 
leaves  me  unacquainted  with;  though  thou  seems  to  think  his  Stature 
may  compensate ;  I  have  not  much  to  say  further  than  to  lett  thee 
know  'tis  the  Law  of  this  City  that  none  ought  to  be  bound  under 
the  age  of  14,  or  exceeding  the  age  of  20.  I  know  'tis  the  usual 
Question  asked,  viz.  is  he  14  ? — sometimes  Stature  and  a  Manly  look 
may  prevent  that  Question.  If  thou  think  the  above  may  be  dis- 
penced  with,  thou  may  lett  him  come  at  the  time  most  agreeable  to 
thy  self.  If  he  is  bound  to  any  in  our  Company  of  tinplate  workers, 
he  must  be  bound  for  8  years,  but  as  I  told  thee  he  may  be  made  free 
at  the  expiration  of  7,  if  Bond  be  given  for  that  purpose,  and  indeed 
I  have  not  ever  made  any  serve  me  more  than  7,  or  should  ever  chuse 
to  do  it,  because  I  know  the  8th  year  is  a  greater  hardship  than 
perhaps  the  other  7.  I  think  thou  proposes  his  coming  about  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  2  months  hence  and  3  months  more  for  tryal  is 
5  months,  whether  that  will  not  bring  his  age  near  to  time  above 
mentioned  that  I  shall  leave.  .  .  .  Dear  love  to  thyself  and  family  from 
thy  friend 

Thos.  Beck. 

thomas  beck  to  john  bevington,  at  eatington. 

London,  the  5th  of  5  mo.,  1746. 
Respected  Fed.  J.  B. 

I  did  not  answer  thy  first,  as  Cousin  Henry  Fowler  came 
and  talked  with  Samll,  and  told  me  he  intended  to  write  to  thee. 
To  thy  first  letter  I  hold  my  Self  obliged  in  Justice  to  acquiese. 
Thou  desires  me  to  lett  Samuell  try  longer.     It  may  be  a  means  for 
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him  to  consider  whether  he  may  Hke  the  City  or  trade  better,  but 
then  I  know  not  what  to  say  provided  he  should  like  [it]  how  I  can 
anyways  bind  him,  he  is  so  young. 

I  must  tell  thee  that  I  observed  such  an  aversion  in  Samuell  to  the 
town  and  to  the  bussiness  that  I  and  my  wife  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  procure  him  a  trunk  or  chest  to  contain  his  Cloths,  being  unwilling 
to  putt  thee  to  any  Expence.  I  must  acknowledge  thy  paternal  care 
for  thy  Child  is  well  worthy  commendation.  I  used  some  caution  in 
giving  thy  letters  to  thy  Son,  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  took  him 
aside  and  told  him  I  would  have  him  write  to  thee :  he  tells  me  he 
will  write  thee  a  letter  in  a  post  or  two,  and  likewise  tells  me  he  thinks 
he  likes  the  trade  better  than  he  did.  So  I  shall  request  two  things 
of  thee  when  thou  writes  to  thy  Son,  that  thou  would  press  him  to 
be  more  quick  and  act  lively  in  business,  and  endeavour  to  be  more 
neat  and  carefull  of  his  Cloths.  ...  I  am,  with  love.  Thy  fr^ 

Thos.  Beck. 


THOMAS   BECK   TO   JOHN   BEVINGTON,   AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  the  7th  of  8th  mo.,  1746. 
Esteemed  Friend  J.  B. 

I  did  intend  to  have  wrote  before  now,  but  have  been  pre- 
vented by  many  things,  and  one  is  my  Apprentice  James  has  at  this 
time  gott  the  Small  pox,  but  through  mercy  is  likely  to  do  well.  .  .  . 
Thy  Son  Samuel  tells  me  that  he  likes  the  trade,  and  shall  be  very 
willing  to  be  bound,  but  I  confess  I  have  had  the  longest  tryal,  and 
at  first  the  least  mind  to  bind  him,  of  any  I  ever  took,  for  reasons 
following,  viz.,  first  his  aversion  seem'd  to  be  to  City  and  trade,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself;  2ndly  I  thought  him  naturally  slow 
and  dull  of  apprehention,  and  Srdly  very  slovenly.  I  shall  just  say 
these  objections  are  removed  in  part.  Sam  seems  to  be  better  settled, 
more  active,  and  I  hope  will  grow  more  neat.  ...  I  am  willing  to 
take  thy  Son  on  the  Consideration  of  30  guineas.  We  wash  and 
mend  his  linnin  and  Stockings;  as  to  his  other  wooling  Cloths,  to 
pay  what  we  pay  for  it.  I  am  with  true  love  to  thee  and  thine,  thy 
friend 

Thomas  Beck. 

PS.  Sam"  is  well  in  health.     Some  little  nesissarys  he  wanted  I 
have  lett  him  have;  he  is  not  superfluous,  neither  should  we  allow  it. 
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J,  BEVINGTON,  DR.  TO  T.  BECK,  FOR  S.  BEVINGTON. 


1746 

3rd  mo.     A  leather  Apron     . 

a  Green  bay  Apron  and  strings 

5  mo.  28  Soaling  &  mending  Shooes 

letter     .... 

6  mo.    2  Cutting  hair  . 

2  Caps  .... 

Trunk  to  Contain  Cloths 
23  for  Buttons  and  mending  Clotl 
30  a  pair  of  Stockings 

mettal  buttons  to  a  Coat 

7  mo.  13  Soaling  and  mending  Shooes 

15  a  new  pair  of  Shooes 

16  Cutting  hair  . 

8  mo.  23  a  pair  of  Shooes 

27  A  letter 

9  mo,    4  Dying  and  tayloring  a  fustian  frock 

10  new  Seating  a  pair  of  Breeches 
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THOMAS   BECK   TO   JOHN   BEVINGTON,   AT   EATINGTON. 


London,  the  30th  of  9  mo.,  1746, 
Esteemed  Friend  J.  B. 

In  compliance  with  my  promise  I  hearwith  send  Sam" 
Indentures  and  the  two  Bonds.  In  re-examining  thine  thou  approves 
of  my  letting  Sam"  have  pockett  mony;  I  think  so  likewise,  and 
belive  it  may  be  a  means  for  Sam  to  be  frugal.  Not  that  I  know  he 
has  in  any  way  been  extravagant,  or  in  the  least  inclinable  so.  I  have 
nothing  to  charge  him  with  respecting  his  conduct  in  this,  and  hope 
never  shall.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  in  want  of  anything  att  present 
except  a  pair  of  strong  breeches ;  if  thou  thinks  well  of  it  I  believe  a 
pair  of  leather  would  be  most  sutable.  .  .  .  Sam"  I  belive  will  enclose 
a  letter  with  this,  by  which  I  suppose  he  may  give  thee  to  know  that 
he  was  free  to  bind  himself  to  me.  The  nesissary  questions  was  asked 
him  by  the  Clerk  that  Bound  him,  to  which  he  readily  gave  his  con- 
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sent.     But  that  Question  respecting  his  Age  was  not  asked.     Mine 
and  Wife's  love  is  to  tiiee  and  thy  Family. 

Thy  friend, 

Thomas  Beck. 
PS.     One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  that  'tis  usual  the  Day  a  Ladd 
is  bound  to  treat  his  fellow  servants  '  with  a  glass  of  wine  (which  Sam 
Did).     I  took  the  liberty  to  lett  him  have  the  Mony,  I  belive  thou 
will  not  take  it  amis.     Vale. 

THOMAS    BECK   TO    JOHN    BEVINGTON. 

London,  the  1«*  of  12th  mo.,  1746. 
EsTEEMD  Friend  J.  Bevington, 

Thine  dated  the  17th  of  10th  mo.  came  to  my  hand  with  the 
Bond  and  note  of  hand,  as  allso  thy  very  kind  present  of  a  Chine, 
which  was  exceeding  good  and  very  acceptable.  I  have  likewise  to 
congratulate  thee  on  thy  Marriage,^  with  Dear  love  to  thee  and  thy 
Wife  from  me  and  mine. 

Of  thy  Son's  conduct  lallways  rejoyce  to  have  a  good  acet  to  give; 
and  have  not  much  otherways  to  say  at  present,  except  that  his  childish- 
ness sometimes  gives  little  flights  that  I  hope  he  will  refrain  from  in 
time.  ...  If  Samuel  minds  the  advice  of  his  dear  Father  I  am  per- 
suaded he  will  not  incorporate  with  bad  company ;  I  think  I  may  say 
he  is  not  att  present  inclined  to  it.  Now  I  request  thine  and  Wife's 
accepta,nce  of  a  small  token  of  chocolate  from  me  and  mine,  and  'twill 
oblige  thy  real  friend 

Thomas  Beck. 

THOMAS   BECK   TO   JOHN   BEVINGTON. 

London,  the  24th  of  9  mo.,  1747. 
Esteemed  Friend  J.  Bevington, 

I  take  the  first  post  after  the  receipt  of  thine  to  lett  thee 
know  I  received  thy  kind  present  of  a  Cheese,  of  which  thou  desires 
I  would  take  no  further  notice ;  please  to  let  me  say  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  and  have  any  of  you  to  come  and  help  eat  it,  as  thou  hints.  .  .  . 
Samuel  is  not  in  want  of  any  cloathing  as  yet ;  and  as  to  the  other 
part  I  shall  in  few  words  say,  I  have  no  other  cause  then  to  think 
Samuel  is  a  just,  faithfull,  and  obedient  servant,  and  I  am  in  hopes  he 
will  in  time  be  expert  in  business.     I  observe  thou  thinks  him  too  con- 

•  Item  of  expenditure :  '  Treating  his  fellow  servants,  1/6.' 

*  Second  Marriage. 
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seise  in  his  letters  to  thee  ;  I  have  told  him  off  it  often.    Samuel  sends 
his  Duty  and  love. 

Thomas  Beck. 

THOMAS   BECK   TO   JOHN    BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  the  26th  of  8th  mo.,  1748. 
Esteemed  Friend  J.  B., 

I  received  thy  very  kind  letter  by  thy  Son  Timothy,  whom 
I  make  the  bearer  of  this.  ...  I  shall  say  Sam  is  just  and  honest, 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  diligent  and  industrious ;  he  shall  want  for  no 
incouragement. 

I  am  thy  real  Friend, 

Thos.  Beck. 

I  think  Sam  does  not  want  any  cloths  at  present ;  he  has  just  begun 
to  wear  his  second  best  coat  every  day,  the  old  one  would  not  bear 
mending  any  more. 

Item  of  expenditure  :  4  mo.  4.  1748.  Bott/4  Sam  a  silver  Stock 
Buckel  and  a  pair  of  Silver  Shoe  Buckels,  cost  0.  10.  8. 

THOMAS   BECK   TO   JOHN    BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  the  15th  of  11th  mo.,  1748. 
Respected  Feiend  J.  B., 

'Tis  a  considerable  time  since  I  wrote  to  thee.  With  this  I 
have  sent  thee  a  small  token  of  my  love  ;  though  the  thing  is  trivial, 
I  hope  thou  will  accept  it ;  'tis  half  pound  of  tea :  if  I  had  or  could 
know  any  thing  more  agreable  I  would  have  sent  it.  I  think  now  I 
may  say  something  concerning  thy  Son  Samuel,  who  I  often  remind 
to  write  to  thee.  Some  little  tune  since  he  desired  my  leave  to  liave 
his  hair  off  and  have  a  wigg  ;  I  considered  the  affair,  and  remembering 
thou  had  left  it  to  him  and  my  self  if  there  was  occasion,  I  consented, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  amis  off  by  thee  ;  and  I  think  I  may 
say  Sam  has  not  done  it  for  pride.  It  was  judged  needfull  for  him  to 
have  2  wiggs,*  which  I  took  care  should  be  in  couler  as  near  as  possible 
to  sute  his  complection,  and  indeed  I  believe  when  thou  sees  him  thou 
will  think  'tis  to  his  advantage. 

I  may  say  I  think  Sam  improves,  I  hope  in  the  best  things :  and 
seems  more  diligent  than  heretofore  in  bussiness,  and  is  I  realy  belive 
very  just  and  honest ;  yett  I  must  desire  thou  will  press  one  thing  very 
>  Item  of  expenditure  24.  9.  1748 :  '  Paid  2  Wiggs  1.11.0.' 
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much  upon  him,  wheu  thou  writes  to  him,  that  is  he  be  a  better  husband 
o£  his  cloths,  for  he  is  too  careless  that  way,  and  letts  things  run  so 
farr  before  I  can  know  it,  that  he  often  ruins  Shoes  and  cloths  for 
want  in  speaking  in  time.  I  shall  leave  it  to  thee  to  doe  it  in  as  soft 
terms  as  thou  please. 

I  and  mine  Concludes  with  dear  love,  thy  friend, 

Thos.  Beck. 


THOMAS   BECK   TO   JOHN    BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  the  9th  of  11  mo,,  1749. 
Esteemed  Friend  J.  B., 

Thine  bearing  date  the  22nd  of  last  month  I  did  intend  to 
have  answered  before.  I  now  can  give  thee  a  more  sure  actt  of  thy 
Son's  recovery  from  his  late  indisposition  ;  he  is  I  think  perfectly 
recovered  from  his  illness,  and  the  very  strange  and  surprising  effects 
it  had  on  him,  which  I  and  my  Wife  found  began  to  grow  on  him 
wonderfully,  that  I  once  doubted  wether  he  might  ever  be  capable  or 
realy  willing  to  actt  in  a  rationall  way,  though  at  same  time  we  were 
sensible  he  had  no  bodily  illness,  for  he  had  good  appetite  to  his  food, 
and  took  his  natural  rest.  I  used  now  and  then  to  endeavour  by  gentle 
means  to  perswade  him  to  be  brisk  and  nimble,  and  use  all  his  endeavors 
to  rouse  himself,  which  after  a  time  had  the  desired  effectt.  He  now  is 
I  believe  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life. 

I  am,  with  dear  love  to  thyself  and  whole  family. 

Thy  real  Friend, 

Thos.  Beck. 

THOMAS   BECK   TO   SAMUEL   BEVINGTON,   AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  the  15th  of  3rd  month,  1750. 
Samuel  Bevington, 

Thine  came  to  my  hand  yesterday ;  I  was  pleased  to  find 
thou  got  well  down  to  thy  relations  and  native  country.  I  conclude 
thy  Brother  and  Sister,  who  I  suppose  acts  in  thy  Father's  absence, 
will  judge  what  is  necessary  for  thy  recruit;  &  as  thou  art 
a  growing  Lad,  I  would  advise  thee  not  to  have  too  great  a  stock 
least  thou  should  outgrow  them.  .  .  .  Dear  Love,  to  thyself  from  thy 
Loving  Master, 

Tuos.  Beck. 
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THOMAS    BECK    TO    JOHN    BEVINGTON,    AT    EATINGTON. 

London,  the  12th  o£  1st  month,  1752. 
Esteemed  Friend  J.  B., 

Thine  dated  the  11th  of.  last  month  I  received  by  favor  of 
Son  Samuell.  Thy  regard  to  thy  Son  and  Friends  has  always  been 
very  liberal;  an  instance  of  it  just  now  is  the  kind  token  of 
Apples,  Bacon,  and  Live  fowles,  which  came  safe  to  my  house;  I  con- 
clude thy  Son  has  given  thee  some  acct  about  it ;  I  much  desired  he 
would  have  distributed  them  as  he  thought  most  proper,  but  all  I  could 
say  had  no  other  influence  than  that  he  knew  of  none  [more]  proper, 
than  his  Master  &  Mistress.  I  took  some  notice  of  it,  &  shall  not 
lett  it  goe  without  its  reward,  though  I  thought  it  too  great  a  present 
for  us  ;  Sam  has  partaken  of  every  part  of  it  that  has  yett  been  used. 
...  I  simpathise  with  thee  in  thy  afflictions,  which  I  know  have 
been  very  sore ;  thou  has  this  comfort,  after  all,  of  Sons  that  are 
hopefull,  and  worthy  Friends,  and  to  me  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
further  addition  to  that  Comfort,  by  thy  Son  Samuell's  progress, 
I  may  say  I  think  in  all  respects,  for  without  flattery  I  say  he  is 
a  good  servant,  and  takes  to  Business  very  well,  and  in  all  respects 
is  very  Sober  and  orderly,  and  I  hope  religiously  incHnd ;  I  have  told 
Sam  that  at  any  time  when  he  can  serve  thee  or  Friends  I  shall 
allways  lett  him  have  liberty.  .  .  . 

I  am  with  great  affection  thy  real  friend, 

Thos.  Beck. 

THOMAS   BECK    TO   JOHN   BEVINGTON. 

London,  the  8th  of  6th  month,  1752. 
Esteemed  Friend  J.  B., 

Haveing  this  opportunity  of  conveying  a  few  lines,  was 
willin  to  embrace  it  to  enquire  after  thy  welfare.  ...  I  doubt  not 
but  thou  has  heard  an  account  of  our  last  Yearly  meeting ;  it  was 
a  good  meeting,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Church  carried  on  in  love  and 
unity.  With  this  I  have  sent  thee  a  small  token  of  my  love ;  &  desire 
thy  acceptance ;  a  small  pot  of  Capers,  one  ditto  of  anchovies.  .  .  . 
I  remain  with  dear  love,  thy  real  friend, 

Thomas  Beck. 
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THOMAS   BECK   TO   JOHN    BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  the  30th  of  10th  month,  1753. 
Respected  Friend  J.  B., 

'Tis  seldom  we  correspond  by  letter,  but  now  it  seems  to  fall 
to  my  lott  to  do  it.  .  .  . 

I  conclude  thou  art  not  insensible  that  thy  Son  Samuel's  apprentice- 
ship is  near  expird,  I  have  made  a  proposition  to  him  of  his  continuing 
with  me  as  a  yearly  Sei-vant  at  £15  per  Annum,  and  his  board  in  the 
house:  but  if  my  Friend  J.  Bevington  has  any  thing  of  better 
advantage  in  view  for  his  Son,  I  shall  be  pleased,  and  readily  say 
I  would  not  hinder,  but  help  as  much  as  I  am  capable  off.  Please  to 
note  I  have  now  told  him  I  do  not  want  to  bind  him  to  such  a  limited 
time  as  half,  or  a  year,  or  so  ;  for  if  any  thing  should  offer  that  thee 
or  he  should  think  worth  while  to  embrace,  I  will  not  desire  his  con- 
tinuance with  me  to  his  disadvantage.  I  belive  Samuel  intends  to 
come  down  at  the  expiration  of  his  time,  but  that  I  shall  leave  for  him 
to  acquaint  thee  as  he  may  think  fitt.     Thy  real  friend, 

Thos.  Beck. 

THOMAS   BECK   TO   JOHN   BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  the  11th  month,  26th,  1753. 
Esteemed  Friend  J.  B., 

Thine  of  2nd  instant  I  received,  and  was  pleased  mine  was 
to  thy  Satisfaction  relating  to  thy  Son  Samuel :  his  time  being  now 
expired  he  with  thy  advice  and  order  has  bought  a  horse  (I  think 
worth  the  mony  he  gives  for  it),  and  intending  to  sett  out  as  to 
morrow  I  was  Just  willing  to  send  these  few  lines  for  thy  further 
satisfaction ;  that  thy  Son  has  been  a  Just  and  faithfull  Apprentice 
to  me.  .  .  . 

Dear  Friend,  I  should  be  willing  to  write  thee  a  longer  letter,  but 
at  this  time  I  am  not  in  Situation  for  writing  much,  but  hope  thou 
will  have  the  comfort  of  Sight  and  Company  of  thy  Son ;  and  when 
he  has  paid  a  Vissit  sutable  to  his  Father's  and  his  own  mind,  if  he 
thinks  proper  to  return  to  London,  may  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  kind 
reception  at  his  Quondam  Mastei-'s  house.     Thy  loving  friend, 

Thos.  Beck. 
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THOMAS  BECK  TO  JOHN  BEVINGTON,  AT  EATINGTON. 

London,  1st  of  1st  month,  1754. 
Respected  Friend  J.  B., 

Thine  dated  from  Worcester  is  now  before  me ;  I  have  con- 
sidered the  contents.  Thy  son  Samuel  has  been  with  me  seven  years, 
in  that  time  he  hath  seen  and  doeth  know  the  nature  of  trade  and 
the  Vicissitudes  attending.  We  have  had  many  new  shops  opened  in 
divers  places,  what  the  success  will  be  I  leave.  But  as  thou  art 
capable  of  doeing  for  thy  Son  different  from  what  many  of  those 
lately  entered  could  have,  it  alters  the  Case.  If  Samuel  has  any 
perticuler  place  in  view  I  promise  thee  I  will  give  my  real  opinion, 
but  if  he  has  none  in  view,  &  intends  to  accept  my  proposal,  he  may 
return  when  it  best  sutes.  If  anything  offered  he  thought  would  be 
of  more  advantage  he  might  be  at  liberty  when  he  pleased.  Be 
assured  I  take  it  very  kind  thy  writing  so  free,  &  I  take  it  as  a  further 
mark  of  thy  Friendship.  Mine,  Wife's,  and  Son's  love  is  to  thee  & 
to  every  Branch  of  thy  Family,  but  to  Sam  in  perticuler.  I  am  in 
hast  thy  loving  friend, 

Thomas  Beck. 

PS.  Per  the  usual  Carrier  I  sent  thee  a  small  token,  which  is 
a  Sugar  loaf,  of  which  I  desire  thy  acceptance. 

Samuel  Bevington  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  no 
family,  but  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Portsmouth,  he  had  thirteen 
children.  Some  of  his  descendants  of  the  present  day  can  be  traced 
by  the  pedigree.  At  the  time  the  next  letter  was  written  he  was 
a  man  of  47  years  of  age. 

SAMUEL    BEVINGTON   TO   JEFFREY   BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  June  13,  1780. 
Dear  Brother, 

I  suppose  thy  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  was  by  some  means 
Stopt  as  I  did  not  receive  it  in  course;  thine  of  y^  11th  inst.  came 
duly,  &  I  may  now  inform  thee  that  both  these  bills  on  Hart  are  now 
accepted.  Please  not  to  draw  at  too  short  a  date  for  them,  for  our 
DreadfuU  Mobbs  make  Money  amongst  us  very  scarce,  &  the  Bankers 
are  very  Poor,  &  the  Bank  very  shy,  &  great  reason  they  have  to  be 
so,  for  on  4th  &  5th  day  last,  they  had  a  Runn  upon  them — indeed,  to 
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keep  it  betwixt  ourselves,  the  People  stood  4  deep  at  y*  Bank,  to 
receive  cash,  &  nobody  Chus'd  to  take  Bank  notes.  Observe  at  y" 
Bank  of  England,  y°  Place  where  they  pay  their  Cash  away  is  a 
Counter  that  about  50  persons  may  stand  close  up  to,  to  do  business, 
that  is  take  money,  &  in  Common  one  shall  not  see  above  six  or 
perhaps  ten  people  taking  money.  But  on  this  Dreadfull  Allarm  the 
people  were  so  frighted,  that  the  front  of  the  Counter  or  pay  table, 
was  crowded  full,  say  50,  &  to  take  turns  behind  y*  front  50  more, 
&  so  behind  them  50  more,  &  behind  them  50.  This  was  y®  state  of 
our  Bank  for  Two  days  last  week,  &  Happy  it  is  it's  a  little  over,  or 
no  Bank  in  y"  World  could  stand  such  a  Drain  long. 

I  now  begin  to  tell  thee  y®  cause  of  all  this  Unhappy  Matter.  On 
6th  day,  y^  2nd  inst.,  Ld.  G.  Gordon  had  appointed  20,  some  say  40, 
Thousand  people  to  collect  in  George's  Field  to  go  up  with  him  with 
a  petition  to  Get  y"  Act  Respecting  y"  Papists  repealed,  passd  a  few 
years  Agon.  They  did  meet,  &  with  him  Go  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
&  there  did  not  behave  Well.  Y^  same  night  some  of  y*'  Mobb  Pulled 
down  &  Burnt  y^  Popish  Chappel,  Lincon's  field;  y®  next  day  one 
in  Morefield,  &  on  3  day  this  day  Week,  they  grew  so  outrageous 
they  distroy  y^  house  of  Sir  G.  Savil,  and  y^  night  of  same  day  Burnt 
&  destroyed  Moorfields.  That  same  Night  Burnt  Newgate ;  next 
day,  4th  day,  burnt  y°  King's  Bench,  Bridewell,  The  Fleet  Prison, 
&  attempted  several  others  Gaols.  In  the  course  of  same  day  Gatherd, 
Destroyd,  &  Burnt  a  many  Houses  in  &  about  y^  City ;  I  suppose  not 
less  than  40.  Early  on  5  day  Morning  a  Dreadfull  Infuriate  Mobb, 
with  y^  Gail  Birds  from  each  Gail  at  their  head,  came  down  Cheap- 
side  to  Secure,  Robb,  and  then  Burn  y*  Bank,  &  all  its  Books.  But 
Providentially  a  Strong  Guard  of  soldiers  before  this  time  was  provided, 
&  fixt  in  &  about  y^  Bank  ready  to  receive  them ;  at  y*  head  of  y^ 
Mobb  was  two  Fellows  on  Horseback;  one  of  them,  resqued  out  of 
Newgate  on  3  day  night,  was  with  4  more  to  have  been  Hangd  at 
Tyburn  on  y®  morrow.  However,  .Justice  did  not  long  let  him  Runn, 
for  after  he  &  y®  rest  of  y*  Mobb  had  made  a  Desprate  attempt  to 
brake  through  y*  guard,  &  sieze  y"  Bank,  y"  Soldiers  had  orders 
to  Fire,  which  they  did,  &  this  Dreadfull  Wicked  fellow,  with  six  & 
thirty  more,  were  Killd  dead  on  y"  Spot,  &  about  one  Hundred 
Wounded,  which  y*  Mobb  took  with  them  away.  On  4  day  night 
this  was.  My  people  saw  seven,  but  'tis  said  ten  Dreadfull  fires 
Burning  at  one  time,  all  set  on  fire  by  this  Infuriate  Mobb,  besides 
other  Dreadfull  outrages  they  committed.     King  &  Council!  Deter- 
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mined  to  send  us  a  Strong  Guard,  &  Jeffery  Arahurst  brought  us 
down  fifteen  thousand  men,  &  after  Killing  a  Great  Many,  &  sending 
a  many  to  Prison  we  became  more  quiet,  &  are  so  Now.  On  6th  day 
Ld.  G.  Gordon  was  sent  to  y®  Tower,  where  he  remains.  Tho'  we  are 
still  We  Apprehend  &  fear  more  Tumults,  &  more  particularly  so  if 
y°  Guards  should  be  calld  away,  which  is  expected  every  minute,  as 
they  Have  reason  to  believe  this  is  but  the  very  beginning  of  trouble, 
&  if  that  [is]  y*  case  our  trouble  will  Much  More  Encrease.  Dear  love. 
Thy  affectionate  Brother, 

Sam  Bevington. 

On  January  1,  1800,  Samuel  Bevington  died.    The  following  letter 
is  from  his  widow : — 

ELIZABETH    BEVINGTON    TO   JEFFREY    BEVINGTON, 
AT   EATINGTON. 

London,  1st  month,  28th,  1800. 
My  dear  Brother, 

I  received  thy  kind  letter  of  the  4th  of  this  month,  and  tho' 
we  should  have  been  comforted  with  thy  company  with  us  on  the  Day 
of  the  solemn  interment  of  the  remains  of  my  truly  beloved  Husband, 
yet  we  thought  so  long  a  winter  Journey  for  a  Person  at  thy  advanced 
time  of  life  would  endanger  thy  health,  and  concluded  thou  wouldst 
not  attempt  to  come.  We  did  not  doubt  thy  true  sorrow  for  thy 
Brother,  nor  thy  tender  sympathy  at  so  sorrowful  and  unexpected 
an  event.  For  altho'  his  breath  was  bad  at  times  yet  he  seemd 
cheerful  and  well  on  the  whole,  and  attended  on  business.  We  lodged 
pretty  often  at  Camberwel,  where  he  breathed  with  more  freedom. 
On  the  12th  of  the  12  mo.  he  went  down  in  the  Camberwel  Coach. 
He  found  the  cold  strike  to  him  in  an  uncommon  manner  and  a  violent 
cough  came  on.  He  went  to  bed  very  early  and  his  breathing  was 
very  laborious.  The  apothecary  was  very  apprehensive  of  danger. 
Our  dear  Children  sat  up  with  him  every  night,  one  or  other,  and  the 
last  3  nights,  2  at  a  time.  On  1st  day  night  Rachel  ^  and  Betsy  *, 
2nd  day  night,  Mary  ^  and  Samuel  *,  3rd  day  night  Timothy  and 

'  Rachel  married  John  Harris,  of  Reading. 

'  Elizabeth  married  John  Gulson,  of  Godalming,  Leicester. 

'  Mary  married  Henry  Newman,  of  Worcester. 

*  Samuel  married  Elizabeth  Buckingham. 
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Betsy  again,  and  on  4th  day  morning  the  painful  strugle  ceased,  and 
the  spirit,  I  beUeve,  is  safely  arrived  where  all  is  purity  and  peace, 
and  harmony  and  praise. 

When  he  saw  his  danger  he  was  alarmed,  and  in  the  gloomy  valley 
he  was  permitted  to  abide  sometime  in  great  distress  and  fear.  I  told 
him  I  had  a  belief  he  would  be  favourd  to  feel  peace  and  acceptance, 
which  I  am  satisfied  he  did  experience ;  he  was  all  love  and  sweetness, 
and  exprest  his  great  satisfaction  at  having  all  our  dear  Children 
about  him.  He  was  sensible  and  calm  to  the  last.  He  took  some- 
thing from  Mary's  hand  a  few  minutes  before  he  departed,  and  said 
he  was  much  obliged  for  their  kind  attention  to  him,  and  sweetly  bid 
farewel.  Thus  departed  my  dear  Husband,  which  was  sweet  to  our 
minds,  and  we  all  felt  a  serene  calm  and  humble  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.     With  kind  love. 

I  am,  thy  affec.  Sister, 

E.  Bevington. 


CHAPTER   IV 

LETTERS   FEOM   ANN,    WroOW   OF  WILLIAM   BEVINGTON,    TO 
JEFFREY   BEVINGTON 

The  next  packet  of  letters  is  from  Ann,  the  widow  of  William 
Bevington,  to  her  brother-in-law,  Jeffrey  Bevington,  of  Eatington. 

ANN    BEVINGTON    TO   JEFFREY   BEVINGTON. 

Hartshill,  y«  10  of  y"  10  mo.,  1758. 
Deak  Brothee, 

Was  exceeding  [glad]  to  recive  a  fue  lines  from  thee,  and 
allso  to  hear  of  your  wellfare ;  am  in  hopes,  nothwithstanding  we  are 
seperated  one  from  another  for  a  season,  there  will  still  remain  that  tiy 
of  gospel  love  that  distance  nor  abesance  cannot  were  out.  Cold  say 
a  great  deal  but  time  will  not  alow  at  preasant,  but  must  desire  sister 
to  send  my  camblet  gownd,  my  calimanco  top  quilt,  and  Moley's  ^  old 
quilt. 

As  to  my  return  'tis  very  uncerten  at  preasant,  tho'  shold  be  glad 
to  come  to  see  you  soon.  Myself  and  dater  injoys  uiseal  health.  My 
dear  love  to  brother  John  and  wife;  pleas  to  except  the  same  thy 
whole  self  from  thy  afectanet  sister 

Ann  Bevington. 

ANN   STORKS  ^  TO   JEFFREY  BEVINGTON  AND  HIS  WIFE  BRIDGET. 

Chesterfield, 
y«  2nd  month,  13th,  1767. 
Dear  Brother  and  Sister  J.  B.  B., 

With  tru  afection  I  salute  you,  with  desires  that  merseyfull 
help  may  be  pleased  to  continue  his  favours  in  blesing  you  every  way, 
and  that  this  may  meet  you  favourd  with  a  good  state  of  health, 
a  blesing  which  throw  mercey  we  injoy.  My  Son  and  daughter  hath 
ben  from  home  above  a  week  on  a  visit  to  Notingham,  but  we  expect 
them  home  to-day,  or  tomoroh. 

My  dearly  belovids,  I  hope  may  venter  to  say  in  the  unchangable 

'  i.e.  her  child,  Mary. 

*  It  appears  from  these  letters  that  Ann,  the  widow  of  William  Bevington, 
married  some  one  of  the  name  of  'Storrs'.  Her  daughter  'Molly'  married 
Joseph  Storrs  in  1774. 

x2 
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tnith  it  dos  at  times  sencable  afect  my  mind,  when  I  am  led  to  con- 
eider  my  being  sepearated  from  you,  and  all  of  you  who  hath  ben  and 
still  is,  and  hope  ever  will  be,  near  and  dear  to  me;  but  yet  do  not 
murmur,  being  as  I  think  fully  satisfyed  it  was  the  good  hand  of 
provadance  that  my  lot  was  east  in  this  place,  tho'  a  baron  on  in 
sume  respects,  and  I  still  desire  I  may  be  humbly  thankfull  to  our 
great  benyfacter,  for  the  very  many  favours  and  blesings  I  injoy 
every  way.  .  .  .    When  it  is  well  with  you  remember  poor  me.  .  .  . 

Shall  swell  my  leter  beyond  expecttation ;  my  husband  desires  that 
if  Bro  Jeff  has  not  disposed  of  the  mare,  and  if  she  is  likely  to  be 
usfuU,  my  son  will  want  on,  and  perhaps  she  might  seerve  sum  of  us ; 
perhaps  my  son  may  be  in  Warwickeshire  ear  longue  in  his  way  to 
Wiltshire,  and  then  may  be  more  capable  of  studying.  However,  in 
the  intrim  pleas  to  let  us  hear  from  you,  for  indeed  I  longue  to  hear 
from  you.  With  tru  afection,  my  husband  joyning  in  dear  love  with 
your  afectnet  and  loving  sister, 

Ann  Stores. 

If  I  was  near  Eatington,  shold  lik  a  peas  of  their  bread  and  chees, 
but  hope  I  shall  eat  sum  of  it  at  Eatington  sum  time. 

ANN   STORRS   TO   JEFFREY  BEVINGTON. 

Chesterfield,  3rd  month,  25th,  1772. 
Dear  Brother, 

Thine  dated  2nd  month  3d  came  to  hand,  by  which  I  was 
exceding  glad  to  find  myself  not  alltogether  forgot^n  by  thos  for 
whom  I  still  retain  a  strict  and  dew  regard ;  was  allso  glad  to  hear  of 
your  wellfare.  My  daughter  received  a  letter  from  my  niece  S.  B. 
within  this  five  days,  that  gives  an  account  that  brother  John  had 
been  but  poorly ;  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it ;  shoidd  be  glad  to  hear  of 
his  getting  more  out,  espesaly  on  horsebaeke,  if  it  were  only  to  ride 
about  the  fields,  or  indeed  to  take  a  ride  to  Chesterfield,  where  he 
might  be  ashurd  of  meeting  with  a  very  harty  welkim  at  the  hous 
where  I  live;  indeed  thou  doth  not  know  how  glad  thy  poor  sister 
would  be  to  see  any  of  you  hear.  Was  very  glad  to  hear  my  brother 
Timo  had  payd  so  satisfactory  a  visit  to  his  friends,  and  that  his 
return  was  in  peas.  Shold  be  glad  to  hear  his  Master  was  likely  to 
send  him  into  our  parts,  for  indeed  we  are  very  poore  and  hardly  any 
one  poorer  then  my  self.  I  have  not  had  a  letter  from  W^orcester 
this  longue  while.  ...    I  take  it  very  kind  thy  inviting  us  to  come 
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to  see  you,  but  how  or  when  it  may  be  so  is  alltogether  uncertien, 
tho'  at  times  I  can  hardly  help  looking  towards  you  with  a  desire  to 
see  you  again  in  Warwickshire.  Now  I  think  I  have  wrote  a  prety 
longue  letter,  I  often  longue  to  hear  from  you,  and  as  thou  could 
formerly  so  easeely  distinguish  my  writing  from  print,  heare  is  a 
speciman  for  thee  to  study  whither  ther  is  any  improvement,  but  am 
afraid  there  will  be  no  room  to  spake  in  its  favour.  However,  I  dare 
to  say,  as  bad  as  it  is,  there  are  hundreds  in  the  world  that  cold  not 
tell  it  from  print.  In  dear  love  to  you  all  on  behalf  of  my  husband 
and  daughter,  thy  afectionate  sister, 

Ann  Storrs. 

ANN   STORRS   TO   JEFFREY   BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

Chesterfield,  y«  7th  mo.,  1st,  1772. 
Dear  Brother, 

Thy  letters  came  to  hand  y'  29th,  which  brought  the  soroful 
account  of  the  departure  of  our  beloved  brother,^  which  hath  sorofully 
afected  us,  and  indeed  it  brought  it  afresh  to  my  remembi-ance  how 
it  faird  with  my  self,  not  mutch  more  than  21  years  before,^  and  I 
sencearly  simpathys  with  you  all,  but  more  perticulary  with  poor 
sister  Martha  and  hir  family.  .  .  . 

Dear  love  to  thy  whole  self  and  daughter,  in  which  we  include  our 
dear  sister  Martha  and  her  children,  subscribed  by  thy  truly  afectnet 
sister, 

Ann  Storrs. 

PS.  I  begun  writing  yesterday  but  my  mind  was  so  afected  could 
not  well  go  forward.     Pray  write  again  soon. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Ann  Storrs,  respecting  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Mary  to  Joseph  Storrs,  which  eventually 
took  place  on  March  8,  1774. 

ANN  STORRS  TO  JEFFREY  BEVINGTON,  AT  EATINGTON. 

Chesterfield,  1st  month,  7th,  1773. 
Dear  Brother, 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  indeted  one  letter  to  thee  or  not, 
but  I  have  a  mind  to  salute  thee  with  a  fewe  lines.     My  dear  child 

'  John  Bevington,  father  of  Martha  Gibbins. 
»  William  Bevington  died  1751. 
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has  been  prevented  setting  out,  but  thiuk  it  will  not  be  longue  before 
She  is  ready.  I  should  be  exceeding  glad,  if  it  would  not  be  two 
great  an  incanvaniance  to  thee,  to  take  a  ride  over  to  Chesterfield  thy 
self.  I  want  to  heave  same  convertation  with  thee,  about  an  afair  of 
the  greatist  concequence  respecting  my  child's  hapynes.  I  aprehend 
my  [step]  son  gave  thee  sume  hints  thereof  when  with  you ;  it  hath 
at  times  causd  sume  anctious  thoughts  to  pas  throw  my  mind,  but 
heave  never  said  mutch  to  her  about  it.  .  .  .  My  afectnet  [love]  is  great 
towards  both  my  children,  my  son  having  allwise  behaved  with  tender 
afection  towards  me,  and  make  no  doupt  but  he  will  make  a  very  good 
husband,  and  indeed  I  have  allmost  vanity  anugh  to  think  that  M.  B. 
will  not  be  wanting  on  her  part.   .  .  . 

Pleas  to  tel  my  sister  Martha  we  should  be  glad  she  would  send  us 
a  pot  of  huney  at  least  40  Pound,  if  it  is  good,  and  not  advanct  price, 
and  as  soon  as  shee  can.  Must  once  more  tel  thee  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  thee  hear,  and  should  send  man  and  hors  with  my  daughter  backe 
with  thee.  My  mind  is  often  with  you  but  my  body  is  still  hear.  It 
draws  near  post  time,  must  therefore  conclude  with  dear  love  to  thy 
whole  self  and  daughter.  Sister  Martha,  and  her  children,  in  all  which 
am  I  joynd  by  my  husband,  son,  and  daughter,  and  remains  with  dew 
regard  thy  truly  afectnet  Sister, 

Ann  Storks. 

The  following  communication  concerning  the  marriage  was  ad- 
dressed to  Friends  of  the  South  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  County  of 
Warwick : — 

Dear  Friends, 

Joseph  Storrs  this  Day  laid  before  us  his  continued  Intentions 
of  Marriage  with  Mary  Bevington  of  your  Meeting,  and  Producing 
a  Certificate  from  your  Meeting  of  their  Regular  Appearences  there. 
These  may  Inform  you  we  find  his  Conduct  and  Convei-sation  Orderly, 
and  also  his  being  Clear  from  any  Other  Engagement  in  Relation  to 
Marriage.  What  is  further  needful  on  their  account  we  Leave  to  your 
Care,  and  Remain  with  Dear  Love  your  Friends  and  Brethren.  Signed 
in  and  on  behalf  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Chesterfield,  y*  17th 
of  y=  2nd  Month,  1774. 

(Signed)  P.  Wm,  Storks,  Clerk. 


CHAPTER  V 

LETTERS   FROM   JOSEPH   AND   MARY   STORRS 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Ann  Storrs  is  not  known.  There  is  a  gap 
of  sixteen  years,  and  the  next  letter  preserved  is  from  her  son-in-law. 

JOSEPH   STORRS,    AT   BAKEWELL,    TO   HIS   WIFE   MARY, 
AT   EATINGTON. 

Bakewell,  21st  of  9  mo.,  1790, 
7  o'clock  morning. 
I  wish  these  may  find  my  dear  M.  Storrs  at  Eatington.  .  .  . 
I  reed,  thine  all  right,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  meet  thee  at  Coventry, 
intimating  I  should  not  send  the  chaise  for  thee  unless  I  heard  some- 
thing pretty  positive  in  thy  next.     I  shall  be  under  some  anxiety  till 
I  hear  again  from  thee  or  see  thee.  .  .  . 

I  am,  with  dear  Love  to  thee  and  my  dear  Girl, 

Thy  affectionate 

J.  Storks. 

JOSEPH   STORRS   TO   JEFFREY   BEVINGTON. 

Chesterfield,  18th  of  10  mo.,  1790. 
Dear  Uncle, 

Our  Cousin  Jeffery^  will  go  off  in  the  morning,  if  there's 
a  place  on  the  coach.  .  .  . 

Cousin  Jeffery's  Company  hath  been  very  acceptable  to  us,  and 
I  hope  his  visit  here  agreeable  to  himself,  and  we  take  it  kind 
thy  permitting  him  to  stop  with  us.  Our  daughter  is  gone  up  to 
Weyley  this  afternoon ;  she  has  knit  a  pair  of  garters  for  thee,  which 
she  was  anxious  to  see  safely  tied  up  and  directed,  and  desires  thy 
acceptance  of  them,  though  I  believe  on  second  thoughts  they  were 
paid  for  beforehand,  and  her  mother  says,  not  very  well  finished,  as  she 
has  had  some  playmates  with  her  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  which 

'  Jeffrey  Bevington  Lowe,  grandson  of  Jeffrey  Bevington. 
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has  diverted  her  attention,  and  we  don't  find  that  close  at  the  best 
of  times. 

My  wife  unites  in  dear  love  to  thee  and  aunt,  with  Thy  affectionate 
nephew 

Joseph  Stores. 

MAKY  STORES  TO  JEFFREY  BEVINGTON,  AT  EATINGTON. 

Chesterfield,  26th,  11  mo.,  1792. 
Dear  Uncle, 

My  husband  set  out  for  Ackworth  on  7th  day.  Cousin 
M.  Hinton  did  not  accompany  him  as  was  proposd,  the  Weather 
being  unfavourable,  and  the  road  between  us  and  Sheffield  almost 
intollerable.  .  .  .  Thro'  the  kindness  of  Providence  we  continue  well, 
but  cannot  yet  divest  ourselves  of  anxiety  on  our  Dear  Child's  account, 
the  Small  Pox  being  yet  in  Town.  On  7th  day  two  little  innocent 
victims  to  that  disease  were  carried  past  us  from  our  Workhouse,  which 
is  not  far  of,  tho'  we  have  had  them  much  nearer  hertofore,  and  have 
been  favoured  to  escape,  and  I  hope  we  endeavour  after  a  reliance  on 
that  power  who  hath  hitherto  preservd  [us]  in  safety.  My  husbans 
intention  of  going  a  journey  [for]  2  weeks  renders  it  very  desirable  for 
Cousin  Mary  to  stay  a  while  longer,  and  as  the  Wheat  Sowing  is  now, 
I  apprehend,  eompleated,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  request  it.  If 
agreeable  I  shall  esteem  your  concurrence  a  favour,  but  if  her  return 
is  necessary  please  to  drop  a  line,  and  she  may  be  at  Stratford  in  a  few 
days.  Her  Company  is  truly  agreeable  to  us.  If  a  little  Frost  should 
come  the  roads  woud  perhaps  be  better ;  they  are  now  hardly  passable 
with  safety  between  Kendals  and  Duffield;  if  you  had  a  strong  Beast, 
and  coud  spare  Jeffrey,  we  should  be  much  pleased  to  see  him,  and  it 
woud  be  full  as  safe  a  mode  of  travelling.  We  woud  give  them  some 
assistance  to  Derby,  and  Cousin  might  ease  herself  and  Horse  after  by 
taking  a  Stage  or  2  in  the  Coach  afterwards,  where  it  could  be  done 
with  greater  safety.  Cousin  and  Anna  join  in  dear  love  to  thee,  aunt, 
and  all  the  relations  with  rpj^    afec"*  Niece 

Mary  Storrs. 
MARY   STORRS   TO   JEFFREY   BEVINGTON. 

Chesterfield,  10th  mo.,  16th,  1798. 
Dear  Uncle, 

I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  inform  thee  we  were  favourd 
to  arrive  in  safety  on  6th  day  evening.  ...     It  was  an  unexpected 
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gratification  to  me  to  meet  with  my  Uncle  Timothy  and  Cousin 
H.  Bevington  at  Birmingham.  I  expect  my  aunt  Martha  ^  woud  be 
informd  by  Cousin  Gibbins  ^  that  she  was  very  unwell  herself,  and  her 
Nurse  Maid  nearly  helpless  with  the  rheumatism,  also  her  ^  youngest 
child  indisposd.  I  cannot  help  feeling  great  anxiety  on  my  Cousin's 
account ;  such  frequent  attacks  on  her  constitution  must  tend  to 
weaken  it  greatly,  and  hers  is  a  life  of  great  consequence  to  her 
numerous  family,  over  whom  she  presides  with  great  prudence  and 
motherly  affection.  I  find  they  had  pretty  general  illumination  here 
on  account  of  Nelson's  victory,  and  the  Friends  wholly  kept  clear.  No 
mischief  was  done,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  some  other 
places.  We  were  informd  by  a  friend  from  Scarborough,  that  dind 
with  us,  that  he  had  receivd  account  from  his  wife  of  great  mischief 
having  been  done  there,  and  she  was  so  much  alarmd  as  to  hasten  his 
return ;  his  own  windows  were  much  broke,  and  another  friend  had 
60  squares  destroyd.  The  magistrates,  to  their  shame,  remaind  in- 
active, and  it  is  probable  further  outrages  woud  have  been  committed, 
but  a  Clergyman,  living  a  few  miles  of,  stepd  boldly  amongst  the  mob, 
and  said  he  woud  seize  the  first  man  that  threw,  tho'  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  We  hear  the  mob  were  still  more  violent  at  Whitby,  but  we 
have  not  learnt  any  particulars.  ...  It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  us  to 
hear  from  thee  or  Cousin  JefEery  as  soon  as  convenient.  My  Husband 
united  in  Dear  Love  to  thee. 

Thy  afEectionate  Niece, 

Mary  Storks. 

Please  to  remember  the  apples ;  they  exceed  ours  in  flavour. 


MARY   STORES   TO   JEFFERY   BEVINGTON,   AT   EATINGTON. 

Chesterfield,  9th  month,  17th,  1802. 
My  dear  Uncle, 

I  have  many  times  since  I  parted  with  my  dear  relations  at 
Eatington  thought  of  addressing  thee.  .  .  .  The  apples  came  safe ; 
nobody  eats  one  of  them  in  my  sight  without  knowing  from  whence 
they  came.  I  was  much  affected  and  alarmd  with  the  account  I 
receivd  some  time  past  of  my  dear  Cousin  Martha  [Gibbins]  at  Bir- 

*  Widow  of  John  Bevington. 

'  Martha,  wife  of  Joseph  Gibbins. 

'  Martha,  afterwards  Martha  Gillett. 
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minghatn,  and  think  if  my  husband  [had]  been  at  home  I  shoud  have 
set  off  by  first  conveyance,  but  it  is  matter  o£  thankfulness  to  find  there 
is  ground  to  hope  she  may  in  due  time  be  restord  to  usefulness  in  her 
large  family.    I  think  few  women  woud  be  more  missed  than  herself, 

because  few  fill  up  the  relative  duties  with  greater  propriety 

It  woud  be  very  pleasant  to  hear  from  any  of  you  when  convenient. 
Anna  unites  in  dear  love  to  thee  and  Aunt. 

Thy  affectionate  niece, 

Mary  Storrs. 

Mary  Storrs  died  on  October  31,  1812,  ten  years  later  than  the 
preceding  letter. 

JOSEPH   STOKES   TO   JEFFREY    BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

Chesterfield,  30th  of  8th  mo.,  1813. 
Dear  Uncle, 

Thy  very  kind  letter  was  handed  to  me  at  Ackworth,  by 
which  I  was  informed  of  the  comfortable  share  of  health  thou  enjoys, 
which  indeed  is  a  favour  at  thy  advanced  age.  My  daughter  and  I 
both  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  were  favor'd  with  health,  and 
safely  to  return ;  we  went  up  in  the  Mail  Coach  and  return'd  in  a 
Chaise.  Since  which  both  Anna  and  I  have  been  favor'd  with  a  good 
share  of  health.  .  .  . 

I  suppose  I  shall  be  at  your  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Warwick,  the  28th 
of  next  month,  and  I  hope  may  see  thee  there.  It  will  be  more  pleasant 
to  see  thee  also  at  thy  ovm  habitation,  but  do  not  know  how  I  shall  be 
for  conveyance ;  the  mare  I  usually  ride  came  lame  from  Ackworth  ; 
and  one  I  bought  since,  which  carried  me  to  Manchester  and  back, 
proves  so  blundering,  that  I  think  I  dare  not  venture  on  him.  Our 
Quarterly  IMeeting  falls  at  Mansfield  on  the  24th  nest  month,  so  if  I 
cannot  come  forward  on  horsebak  must  I  suppose  return  home,  and  go 
in  the  Coach  to  Birmingham,  and  perhaps  I  may  meet  with  Cousin 
Martha  Gibbins  and  some  of  her  family,  that  may  incline  to  spend  a 
night  or  two  at  Eatington ;  this  may  be  left  at  present  as  I  may 
perhaps  go  to  York  the  week  after.  It  does  not  seem  likely  my 
daughter  can  come  with  me  into  Warwickshire  this  time.  She  unites 
with  me  in  dear  Love.     I  remain. 

Thy  truly  affectionate  Nephew, 

Joseph  Stores. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LETTEES    FKOM   S.UIAH   BEVINGTON 

There  are  a  few  letters  from    Sarah^  the   claugtter  of    Jeffrey 
Bevington. 

SAKAH    BEVINGTON   TO    MARY   HINTON. 

Eatington,  Sept.  y«  26th,  1771. 
Have  now  took  up  my  pen  in  order  to  amuse  my  dear  Cousin  M.  H. 
in  a  few  leisure  moments,  well  knowing  an  information  of  our  welfare 
to  be  agreeable  to  her,  at  the  same  time  flattering  myself  that  my 
scribbles  will  not  be  altogether  unwelcome ;  if  they  are  not  the  most 
edifying  and  instructive,  perhaps  they  may  afford  some  little  enter- 
tainment. It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  can  inform  thee  that  my  dear 
mother  is  better  than  when  thou  left  us  ;  I  hope  she  has  now  Recover'd 
her  usual  state  of  Health,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  Favour.  The 
rest  of  us  at  both  Houses  are  well  except  my  Father.  He  has  been 
to-day  at  Stratford  Fair,  and  I  imagine  by  means  of  the  many  Engage- 
ments he  met  with  there  has  his  old  disagreeable  companion  the  Head- 
ach.  They  are  all  in  Bed  but  me,  and  I  came  upstairs  with  that 
intention,  but  not  finding  thee  here  was  dispos'd  to  converse  a  little 
■with  thee  by  this  means  as  the  only  one  now  left  me,  which  1  hope 
thou  will  indulge  me  in,  and  encourage  by  answering  me.  Must  not 
draw  out  the  table  for  fear  of  making  a  Noise,  and  my  trunk  seems 
not  quite  as  convenient  to  write  upon,  yet  if  thou  can  guess  my  mean- 
ing 1^11  make  no  waste  of  either  paper  or  time  with  apologiss,  because 
I  would  not  wittingly  set  example  of  that  kind,  and  bad  ones  thou 
knows  are  very  prevalent,  and  I  hope  on  consideration  of  our  intimate 
acquaintance  we  may  venture  to  write  freely.  Must  now  tell  thee  we 
miss  thee  very  much  on  several  accounts.  For  my  part  I  am  at  times 
very  dull,  which  I  think  is  not  my  natural  disposition  if  all  things  go 
well  with  me,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  it  would  afford  me  some 
degree  of  Consolation  to  tell  thee  what  has  last  befallen  us ;  nothing 
bad  tho' — don 't  be  frightened  ;  it  is  only  to  be  a  sort  of  journal,  or 
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history  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  and  occurrences  for  about 
a  week  past. 

First,  to  begin  with  the  day  thou  left  us,  we  seemed  lonely,  not- 
withstanding many  of  our  neighbours  came  to  the  hai-vest-home. 
Most  of  them  observed  an  alteration  in  our  family,  which  I  perceived 
was  far  from  meeting  with  general  approbation.  On  fifth  day  our 
Neighbour  Miles  and  Bet  Taylor  dined  with  us ;  the  latter  staid  till 
night,  and  we  were  busy  cleaning  the  Windows,  etc.,  against  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Nanny  Cook  just  come  in  to  learn  to  knot  the 
Cotton  of  a  Wedding  Shirt,  when  behold  two  chaises  stop'd  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Garden  ;  this  thou  may  think  occasion'd  some  disturb- 
ance ;  hope  and  fear  alternately  took  place ;  however,  both  soon  sub- 
sided, and  on  looking  at  y^  carriages  we  perceived  the  contents  to  be 
valuable.  Some  of  the  Great  and  Noble,  as  well  as  the  Wise  and 
prudent,  of  this  World  we  observ'd  were  advancing  towards  us.  My 
Mother  met  them,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  run  for  it ;  having  dond 
on  a  clean  Aproa  (though  not  my  Sunday's  gear),  I  ventured  to 
approach  them,  and  in  the  best  manner  I  knew  how,  enquired  how  it 
was  with  them  as  to  Health  and  so  on,  which  was  returned  with  much 
Civility  on  their  side.  And  now  I'll  tell  thee  who  they  proved  to  be 
in  y«  end,  viz.  William  Waring  and  his  wife  of  Shipston  (?),  William 
Couls  and  his  Wife  of  Bristol,  Thomas  Prichard  and  his  Wife  of  Bath, 
and  S.  Busby,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  that  has  been  a  great  while 
in  Ireland  since  residing  at  or  near  London.  We  understood  they  was 
kind  enough  to  come  from  Shipston  (?),  to  drink  tea  with  us,  so  we 
knew  we  could  do  no  less  than  give  them  some.  Mother  went  with 
them  to  my  Uncle's  while  we  made  it  ready.  They  soon  came  back 
and  took  a  walk  in  our  fine  gardens,  which  a  little  before  had  fortu- 
nately been  f  urbish'd  up.  We  all  unite  in  love  to  you  all.  I  am 
Thy  affectionate  cousin, 

S.  Bevington. 

SARAH   BEVINGTON   TO   MAEY   HINTON. 

3rd  day  evening,  1  mo.,  14,  1772. 
'Tis  with  much  pleasure  I  make  use  of  the  earliest  oppertunity  of 
answering  my  Dear  Cousin's  very  acceptable  favour,  and  may  say  it 
was  with  much  concern  we  heard  of  thine,  and  my  Dear  Aunt's  in- 
disposition. Colds  have  been  very  frequent  here,  and  most  of  our 
family  have  had  a  share,  my  Father,  Mother,  and  Self  the  least ;  the 
rest  seem  pretty  well  gone  off. 
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I  am  afraid  my  Aunt  Davis's  is  something  more,  and  her  Health  not 
so  easily  to  be  recovered  ;  her  constitution  seems  much  weakened,  and 
in  my  opinion  requires  some  extraordinary  applications  to  effect  a  Cure. 
My  Father  and  Mother  have  talked  much  of  late  of  makeing  you  a  visit, 
one  or  both  of  them,  which  I  expected  woud  have  been  put  in  execution 
long  before  now ;  it  has  been  put  by  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  for  several 
weeks  past  by  divers  engagements  at  home;  and  the  season  of  the  year  in- 
ducing them  to  think  the  wether  and  the  roads  might  occasion  difficulty. 

I  believe  it  has  been  low  times  with  my  D'^  Cousin  Molly  of  late  ; 
that,  I  imagin,  has  been  one  part  of  her  indisposition,  or  at  least  'tis 
not  improbable  may  have  added  to  it ;  indeed  it  cannot  well  be  avoided 
in  illness.     I  believe  it  is  best  for  those  that  can  a  little  exert  their 

spirits  ....  tho'  tis  true  every  one  has  not  an  equal  share 

But  excuse  me,  at  present  I  find  it  is  more  easy  to  dictate  than  to 
practise.  I  have  been  giving  you  a  lecture,  that  I  ought  myself  also 
to  observe,  for  tho'  I  have  a  pretty  good  spirit  when  all  things  go  well 
with  me,  yet  mine  are  too  apt  to  fall  short  when  they  are  most  necessary. 
So  much  for  one  subject,  but  let  me  yet  add,  that  I  could  be  glad  to 
spend  a  little  time  with  you,  if  I  coud  be  of  no  other  service ;  perhaps  I 
might  now  and  then  serve  to  amuse  you,  in  some  painful  moments,  if 
nothing  better  was  afforded. 

Now  for  our  matrimonial  affairs.  Even  these  are  not  so  pleasing  as 
might  be  wished  ;  but  believe  the  youngest  will  be  the  Man.  He  has 
been  here  once  a  Week  for  I  think  near  three  months,  and  we  are  not 
the  most  cruel,  far  from  it,  and  are  we  not  advised  to  '  be  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  intreated '  ?  'Tis  true  we  should  rather  he  was  older,  but  as 
he  very  wisely  observes  he  will  mend  of  that  every  day,  and  we  can 
desire  no  more  of  him  than  he  is  capable  of  performing.  Yet,  after 
all,  twelve  years'  difference  must  remain,  and  to  have  one's  Husband  be 
so  much  younger  than  oneself  woud  in  my  opinion  have  a  tendency  to 
make  him  appear  rather  deminitive  in  one's  eyes ;  but  now  I  just  recol- 
lect there  may  be  an  advantage,  for  surely  the  youngest  ought  to  submit. 

Don't  let  me  forget  to  say  for  thy  comfort,  since  thou  hast  left  us 
in  time  of  our  aboundings,  thou  knows  there  seemd  rather  a  scarcity 
of  that  commodity,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  not  only  while  thou  resided 
with  us,  but  also  before  thou  came.  Notwithstanding  they  have  been 
so  plenty  of  late,  I  should  not  have  choos'd  thee  should  have  had 
either.  Thy  freedom  was  not  too  great  in  making  such  a  request,  and 
I  have  most  reason  to  beg  an  excuse  till  I  have  explained  myself. 
Perhaps  thou  thinks  my  generosity  very  small,  but  please  to  know 
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they  are  neither  of  them  at  my  Disposal.  No,  I  have  not  the  least 
share  in  them ;  they  are  Mary's  undoubted  right,  till  she  has  refused. 
Canst  thee  believe  it,  or  at  least  shoud  thee  have  thought,  such  luck 
would  have  befallen  her  ?  Thou  knows  'tis  not  very  long  since  we 
thought  she  woud  be  unwilling  to  say  'no '  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind, 
but  see,  in  the  midst  of  our  Wisdom,  how  short-sighted  we  are ;  but 
one  cannot  accept  of  more  than  one  at  one  time,  and  them  that  come 
first  and  ofenest  I  presume  will  stand  the  best  chance.  See  how 
dangerous  are  Delays.  ...  To  keep  thee  no  longer  in  Suspenee  I  will 
tell  thee,  the  eldest  is  W.  M.  ;  thee  knows  he  was  much  thought  of  in 
the  harvest ;  he  only  just  mentioned  such  a  thing  to  her  one  first  day 
in  the  malt-house,  but  'tis  some  time  ago,  and  he  I  believe  has  dropped 
it,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  room.  He  has  never  made  her  a  visit  in 
any  manner  and  form,  as  one  may  say ;  the  other  is  Wm.  White, 
a  young  man  thee  has  seen  at  meeting  I  don't  doubt ;  he  never  was 
in  our  House  that  I  know  of,  till  he  came  on  the  above  account. 
How  it  may  prosper  we  cannot  tell ;  he  seems  sober  and  well- 
inclined  for  anything  I  ever  heard  of  him ;  yet  we  all  are  of  opinion 
that  Mary  is  quite  as  well  as  he  is.  But  she  is  not  of  the  most  happy 
disposition,  and  it  is  my  opinion  she  will  never  be  long  together  eon- 
tent  in  any  station  ;  and  such  is  my  opinion  of  matrimony  that,  of  the 
two,  one  had  better  repent  living  single,  than  repent  marrying,  though 
I  cannot  say  either  would  be  very  agreeable.  Now  I  have  said 
enough  on  this  subject,  I  think,  to  explain  my  last  letter.  As  to 
myself,  though  thou  knows  I  have  long  expected  one,  he  is  not  yet 
come,  and  I  have  now  but  little  hopes  ;  but  as  we  see  very  unexpected 
things  sometimes  come  to  pass  I  will  not  despair;  though  we  have 
neither  of  us  any  share  in  these,  we  may  yet  stand  some  chance,  and 
perhaps  for  a  better,  for  I  cannot  think  either  of  these  are  very  extra- 
ordinary after  all.  I  often  wish  to  see  thee.  Mother  desires  I  would 
tell  thee  that  she  cannot  desire  thee  to  come  while  my  aunt  is  so 
poorly,  but  when  she  is  better,  if  thou  art  at  Liberty,  do  come ;  she 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  thee,  in  which  I  join  sincerely. 

It  is  near  bedtime,  I  wish  you  all  Health  and  every  Happiness,  and 
I  am,  with  Dear  Love  to  thyself  and  all  my  relatives  at  Painswick, 
Thine  affectionately, 

S.  Bevington. 

Patty '  does  not  go  to  school  till  spring. 

'  Patty  was  probably  her  cousin  Martha,  afterwards  Martha  Gibbins.  She 
would  be  thirteen  years  of  age  at  this  time. 
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SARAH    BEVINGTON    TO    MARY   HINTON. 

My  dear  Cousin,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  forgive  my  Silence  when 
I  tell  her,  I  have  often  wished  for  a  sutable  opportunity  of  Communi- 
cating many  of  my  thoughts  to  her.  May  we  ever  hope  to  see  thee 
at  our  Village  again  ?  Do  come  if  thee  can.  We  want  thee  badly. 
I  much  wish  my  Aunt  may  be  better,  and  the  rest  favoured  with 
health,  and  that  they  have  got  a  sutable  person  in  Sally's  place ;  we 
heard  on  first  day  she  was  much  better.  Armscoat  Meeting  was  first 
[day]  two  weeks.  Molly,  finding  herself  rather  indisposed,  thought 
proper  to  stay  at  home  with  me  all  day.  Her  Husband,  my  Father 
and  Mother,  Wm.  T,  Whycherley,  Mary  and  her  Man,  and  several 
from  my  Uncle's,  were  there.  It  was  a  very  large  meeting.  I,  for 
my  part,  tho'  I  don't  go  often,  was  rather  disappointed,  as  I  had 
thought  pretty  much  about  it,  and  indeed  I  thought  some  as  went 
woud  meet  with  a  Disappointment  too,  but  I  was  mistaken  there,  for 
they  had  no  less  than  five  Speakers.  Amongst  the  rest,  and  none  of 
the  least,  was  Wm.  Squire,  who  kindly  came  to  Eatington  after,  and 
stopt  with  us  till  next  morning.  I  never  remember  seeing  liim  before, 
but  he  has  now  a  very  considerable  place  in  my  esteem. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  was  here  the  2nd  day  before,  and  Joe  Law- 
rence had  the  assurance  to  attend.  Also  my  good  friend  T.  Harris, 
whom  I  was  much  pleas'd  to  see,  but  I  need  not  tell  thee  that,  for 
I  know  thou  does  not  doubt  it.  Hannah  Lamley  has  been  here  to 
spend  a  week,  during  which  time  I  had  an  ulcerated  sore  Throat ; 
indeed  it  was  very  low  times  with  me ;  for  a  little  while  I  really 
thought  my  time  here  woud  not  be  long,  and  begun  to  Conclude  that 
I  was  not  ready,  but  thro'  mercy  I  have  since  recovered  my  usual 
state  of  health.  My  Cousin  John  Bevington  had  also  a  bad  sore 
throat,  which  Dr.  Meacham  recon'd  was  a  Quinsy ;  it  continued 
about  a  Fortnight ;  he  was  indeed  very  Ul ;  a  Fever  attended  him 
most  of  y®  time  he  kept  his  room.  When  I  was  better,  went  often 
to  visit  him  ;  found  him  often  very  dull,  but  did  all  I  could  to  Divert 
him,  which  frequently  succeeded  for  a  bitt.  I  am  now  happy  in  his 
recovery,  and  think  such  Favors  ought  to  be  remembered  with 
gratitude.  If  thou  remembers  I  have  long  been  [intending]  to  spend 
some  time  at  Stratford;  to  my  comfort  that  visit  is  now  paid,  at 
least  for  y"  present.   .   .  . 
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Did  thee  hear,  young  Isaac  Sharpie  was  married  to  a  very  clever 
girl  with  a  Fortune  of  at  least  £30,000,  but  some  reaeon  it  will 
be  50.  Thee  have  seen  him,  and  I  have  not ;  I  hope  he  is  somthing 
very,  very  extraordinary.  M.  Gulson  is  also  married  to  a  person  at 
Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire,  and  S.  Gulson  they  tell  me  is  going  to  have 
F.  Hart  of  Nottingham  ;  these  three  are  looked  upon  as  very  agree- 
able Matches.  Well,  I  can  say  sincerely  I  wish  them  Happy,  but 
doubt  Fortune  will  never  favour  me  so  far.  About  a  Fortnight  or 
3  weeks  ago  I  had  an  Epistle  from  S.  Burlingham.  She  tells  me  she 
wrote  to  thee,  and  expects  thee  art  now  here  ;  I  wish  it  was  so ;  please 
to  write  your  first  oppertunity,  and  tell  me  when  somebody  shall  fetch 
thee.  T.  Wycherley  says  he  should  like  much  to  come ;  he  is  often 
very  dull ;  I  hope  it  sometimes  is  on  a  good  account.  He  has  been 
at  our  Meeting  twice  these  2  last  First  Days,  but  no  change  in  his 
dress,  or  adress,  has  yet  took  place ;  he  goes  somtimes  to  Ozhull  still. 
If  he  does  come  for  thee  I  wish  my  Uncle  may  have  some  advice  for 
him  ;  if  he  has  I  don't  Doubt  but  'twill  be  good  and  gladly  accepted. 
If  he  shou'd  ever  find  it  his  place  to  come  amongst  us,  he  will  have 
hard  work,  I  believe,  for  the  Methodists  are  very  fond  of  him,  at  least 
have  a  great  liking  for  him. 

We  are  very  busy  ;  we  have  a  great  wash  this  week  and  'tis  poor 
drying,  yet  we  know  better  than  to  be  very  cross  about  it.  The  Chin 
[Cheese  ?]  Chamber  floor,  and  that  in  the  morning  room,  is  going  to 
be  laid  ;  the  whey  is  brought  in  where  the  men  used  to  have  their 
victuals,  and  they  now  have  it  where  they  can  get  it.  The  fire 
is  this  day  laid  in  the  Malt-house,  so  they  have  not  much  to  do  there ; 
we  must  now  make  the  Chese  in  the  parlour. 

I  have  wrote  in  great  haste,  and  so  bad  that  I  am  afraid  thee  can 
never  make  it  out ;  if  thee  does,  wilt  find  we  are  very  busy,  and  that 
I  hope  will  excuse  this  poor  performance.  Must  go  and  pay  some  of 
my  visits  before  'tis  long,  or  they  will  be  quite  put  off.  Cousin  Marks' 
proposal  to  S.  Burlingham  will  not  even  admit  of  a  consideration,  if 
his  Mother  is  to  live  with  him,  and  that  it  seems  is  the  case ;  I  cannot 
blame  S.  B.,  nor  nobody  else,  for  I  never  would  consent  to  that. 
I  hear  he  has  been  somewhere  else  since,  and  without  effect.  It 's  my 
real  opinion  while  he  is  so  far  ingaged  to  his  Mother,  no  other  woman 
will  concent  to  ingage  with  him.  Poor  man,  I  pitty  him,  but  shoud  more 
if  he  coud  not  get  out  of  such  difficulties.  Yet  what  can  one  say  ? 
Obedience  to  parents  is  certainly  commendable,  and  perhaps  she  may 
not  live  long.     My  Father  intends  coming  to  Painswick  as  soon  as  he 
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can,  but  believe  it  will  not  be  at  present.      Pray  wright  the  first 
oppertunity  ;  do  indulge  me  so  for  this  time,  i£  I  don't  deserve  it, 
else  I  shall  be  gone,  suppose  in  two  weeks  after  this  time. 
Our  dear  love  attends  you  all,  every  one. 
I  am  sincerely  thy  affectionate  cousin, 

S.  Bevington. 
Eatington,  5th  month,  21st,  1772. 

About  a  year  after  the  date  of  these  letters,  the  writer  married 
Richard  Lowe,  and  was  the  mother  of  Jeffrey  Bevington  Lowe,  who 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  the  letters  from  Joseph  and  Mary 
Storrs.     She  had  two  sons,  and  died  in  1777. 


CHAPTER  VII 

LETTERS  FROM  GEORGE  AND  SARAH  BECKITT 

The  nest  group  of  letters  is  addressed  to  Jeffrey  Bevington,  and 
is  from  his  sister  Sarah  Beckitt  or  from  her  husband. 

SARAH  BECKITT  TO  JEFFREY  BEVINGTON,  AT  EATINGTON. 

St.  John's,  1st  mo.,  19th,  1792. 
Dear  Brother, 

We  were  Truly  sorry  to  hoar  by  thine  to  Bro.  Tim"  That 
thy  Beloved  Consert,  our  dear  Sister,  had  been  so  111.  We  had  a  near 
sympathy  with  thee,  well  knowing  'tis  grievious  to  see  a  Bosom  Friend 
so  afflicted,  and  not  have  it  in  one's  power  to  relieve  them.  .  .  . 

The  Lads  ^  tead  with  us  last  evening,  and  we  were  glad  of  their 
company,  and  by  them  to  Learn  their  Grandmother  was  releived,  tho' 
still  very  poorly ;  poor  Thing,  she  can't  expect  to  push  up  as  in  days 
past,  but  hope  time  and  care  will  Thro'  the  blessing  of  Providence 
bring  her  about  again,  Espesialy  as  she  has  not  yet  got  that  Disease 
which  Dr.  Thompson  Pronounces  Incurable.  When  a  person  is  turned 
of  80,  he  can't  make  a  Prescript  to  bring  them  about.  My  Good  man 
has  had  several  alarming  illnesses,  but  is  again  restored  so  far  as  to 
attend  his  paitents,  tho'  he  looks  sadly,  and  whenever  he  is  removed 
it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  this  city.  Brother  Timothy,  having  some 
errands  in  this  Neighbourhood,  called  here  ;  my  Husband  was  gone  to 
Worcester.  I  asked  him  if  our  Cousin  Richard  Lowe  and  him  had 
had  any  confferance ;  he  said  '  No ',  not  respecting  the  dear  Lad  ^. 
I  know  he  looks  as  .  .  .  as  a  Brown  Mustard  Pot  on  a  wall ;  I  don't 
care  for  that.  I  shall  rejoyce  to  see  the  child  once  well  settled, 
and  then  the  worst  will  be  over,  tho'  not  one  word  has  escaped  our 
Lips  tending  to  alienate  their  Duty  towards  their  Father,  or  affection 
to  Every  Branch  of  the  present  Family,  but  rather  to  Impress  Con- 

'  Refers  probably  to  Jeffrey  Bevington's  two  grandsons ;  Thomas  Lowe,  who 
died  young,  and  Jeffrey  Bevington  Lowe,  who  married  Margaret  Whitehead. 
2  ?  Jeffrey  B.  Lowe. 
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desention  and  Love,  and  if  Tommy '  is  fixt  here  Thou  mayest  Depend 
on  our  Extending  Every  office  of  Love  and  Friendship  in  our  power 
towards  him  Because  he  is  near  to  us. 

It  remains  that  I  return  our  gratefull  acknowledgements  for  thy 
unexpected  kind  present  of  the  Bag  of  Malt,  which  came  very  opper- 
tunely.  We  Intended  to  Brew  on  3rd  day,  and  had  not  bespoke  the 
Malt.  But  we  shall  no  more  keep  it  to  the  King's  Birth  Day,  then 
I  shall  go  to  London  to  Drink  his  Health  there,  and  I  wish  it  don't 
put  my  mouth  out  of  taste,  for  I  would  never  Brew  any  other  if  I 
could  get  of  yours.  We  shall  be  mindfull  to  return  the  Bag ;  I  expect 
my  Better  Half  will  Incline  to  subjoyn  something  so  shall  Draw  to 
a  conclusion,  after  presenting  our  united  Dear  Love  to  you  Both,  with 
our  poor  Sister  Martha  ^,  and  her  sons.  Jeffrey  is  rather  in  Disgrace 
for  not  giving  them  an  Earlyer  call ;  I  hope  he  has  been  and  made 
it  up  with  them;  some  folks  are  rather  topping.  Our  love  to 
Coz.  M.  Hinton.  Farewell,  my  dear  Brother  and  Sister,  says  your 
affectionate  Sister, 

S.  Beckitt. 

GEORGE   BECKITT   TO   JEFFREY   BEVIN6T0N. 

Having  been  favoured  to  hear  the  above  read,  these  are  to  say  that 
I  heartily  concur  in  all  and  every  part  thereof,  but  must  with  my  own 
hand  acknowledge  our  Obligation  for  thy  kind  present,  and  perhaps 
if  I  live  to  see  the  30th  of  3rd  mo.  we  may  partake  thereof,  for  tho' 
I  Love  and  Honour  the  King,  yet  that  was  the  best  day's  work  I  ever 
did.  It  was  Comfortable  to  me  to  receive  such  an  old-fashioned 
Letter  as  thine  was  to  me.  ...  I  did  Join  in  all  the  Love  on  the 
other  side,  and  do  now  continue  the  same. 

Signed  by  thy  Affectionate  Brother, 

George  Beckitt. 

George  Beckitt  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  7th  month,  1794. 

SARAH   BECKITT   TO   JEFFREY   BEVINGTON,    AT   EATINGTON. 

St.  John's,  8th  month,  19th,  1794. 
Dear  Brother, 

Thy  2  Last  Favours  merited  an  Earlyer  reply.  But  my  Cup 
was  to  Deply  Impregnated  with  the  Wormwood  and  the  Gaul  to  use 

'  '?  Lowe.  ^  Widow  of  John  Bevington. 

y2 
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a  pen  about  anything  I  could  avoid.  INIy  Faith  remains  unshaken 
that  the  Removal  of  my  Dear  partner  was  Infinitely  to  his  advantage, 
and  my  mind  has  at  times  been  covered  with  a  Degree  of  Sweetness, 
&  Quietude ;  But  at  other  times  so  Low,  so  Stript,  so  bewildered,  as 
tho'  I  could  not  live.  Thy  last  was  addrest  to  him,  &  I  read  it  to 
him,  &  much  affected  he  was  with  it,  expressing  the  sense  he  had 
of  thy  Sympathy  with  him,  &  kindness  to  him.  He  often  told  me 
thro'  Mercy  he  was  not  Affraid  to  Die,  &  I  once  heard  him  tell 
some  Friends,  that  whenever  his  Change  came  he  was  Sattisfyed  it 
would  be  a  glorious  one  to  him ;  Frequently  saying,  he  had  nothing 
in  the  wourld  to  wish  to  Live  for  but  myself,  &  having  Lost  all 
powers  to  do  anything  for  me,  he  wished  patiently  to  wait  for  the 
end.  .  .  .  He  was  Quite  Sensable,  &  knew  me  to  the  Last.  .  .  . 

We  have  of  late  sunk  the  Capital  very  fast,  yet  if  all  he  Justly 
called  his  own  comes  Safely  in, — I  make  this  remark  in  confidence, 
because  the  times  are  perilous, — I  say  then  if  it  Does,  it  may  with 
Frugality,  and  Oeconamy  perhaps  carry  me  thro',  he  having  Been 
very  CarefuU  to  leave  me  all  he  was  possest  of.  Surely  a  more 
punctual  man  never  existed,  so  Clear  and  explicit  in  all  his  accounts 
so  long  as  he  was  able  to  use  a  pen  ;  no  Intricacies,  no  Imbarresments 
by  Debts,  which  I  own  is  far  more  comfortable  then  the  Situation 
some  poor  Things  are  Left  in ;  yet  to  me  mine  is  a  Forlorn  one ;  to 
keep  my  present  habitation  with  rent,  taxes,  and  servant  will  never 
do,  wherefore  I  have  given  notice  to  the  Lanlord  and  the  girl,  but 
the  former  must  have  half-a-year's  unless  he  gets  a  Tenant  sooner. 
Bro.  Tim°  very  kindly  offered  for  me  to  come  to  live  with  them; 
two  objections  arose  which  I  frankly  told  him ;  P'  they  have  so  much 
company,  and  I  want  to  be  quite  a  recluse;  this  he  Indeavor*  to 
remove  by  saying  they  had  rooms  enough,  where  I  should  be  wellcome 
to  retire  whenever  I  would,  and  said  I  should  never  want  a  house  while 
he  had  one,  which  was  very  affectionate  indeed.  The  other,  he  gets 
[on]  in  years,  and  if  he  should  drop  before  me  I  might  be  Loosened, 
wherefore  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  keep  Furniture 
enough  for  2  rooms  at  least,  and  hire  some  place  to  put  them  in,  for 
his  House  is  full  of  goods,  and  Dispose  of  the  Rest  and  may  be  Stay 
with  him  for  awhile.  .  .  .  My  Dear  Love  waits  your  acceptance. 
Thy  affectionate,  sorrowful  Sister, 

S.  Beckitt. 

I  shoud  berights  make  my  acknowledgements  for  the  malt,  which 
all  that  tasted  said  was  very  fine,  and  your  Malt  is  allways  good. 
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We  coud  brew  but  half  of  it  at  a  time  for  want  of  Water,  and  that 
we  were  forced  to  Hunt  the  Neighbourhood  for,  so  exceeding  low 
are  the  Springs  with  lis.  I  hope  to  take  care  to  send  the  Bag  when 
empty.  I've  sent  the  things  before  mentioned  by  the  Carrier  this 
Day ;  please  say  if  they  come  Safe.  Thorn'  Love  is  to  you  all.  I've 
sent  my  Sister  a  pinch  of  Snuff  and  shoud  be  glad  to  hear  she  is 
heal*  of  her  Lameness. 

Sarah  Beckitt  survived  her  husband  nearly  eight  years,  departing 
this  life  in  August,  1802,  at  the  age  of  72. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ACCOUNT  OF  JEFFREY  BEVINGTON,  OF  EATINGTON 

Jeffrey  Bevington  (son  of  John  Bevingtonj  was  born  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1723,  and  died  on  March  29,  1817,  aged  93.  From  early  life 
till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  he  managed  a  considerable  farm, 
and  also  a  malting  business,  and  was  consequently  at  the  head  of 
a  large  family  of  servants,  to  whom,  and  to  the  poor  around  him, 
his  kindness  and  care  were  constantly  extended. 

By  his  first  marriage,  which  was  early  in  life  (aged  22),  he  had 
only  one  daughter,^  who  was  removed  by  death  many  years  before 
him.  His  second  wife  was  Bridget  Davis,  of  Painswick,  who  died 
in  1811  without  issue.  Their  union  was  continued  in  the  utmost 
harmony  for  nearly  fifty-eight  years,  and  she  was  his  valuable  help- 
meet in  a  religious  sense.  To  a  very  advanced  period  of  life  she  took 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  her  dairy  and  domestic  concerns. 

Amongst  Friends  and  others,  the  disinterested  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  Jeffrey  Bevington  were  conspicuous.  To  do  good  and  to 
communicate  were  his  greatest  delight.  He  rejoiced  that  his  house 
had  often  proved  a  resting-place  to  Friends  travelling  in  the  ministry. 
His  habitation  had  indeed,  long  before  his  time,  been  open  for  the 
reception  of  such  Friends ;  his  grandfather,  William  Bevington,  when 
only  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  taken  from  a  meeting  to  Warwick 
gaol,  where  with  William  Dewsbury,  and  many  other  Friends,  he 
was  detained  about  ten  years,  suffering  various  privations  besides  the 
loss  of  liberty.  When  released,  he  returned  to  his  residence  at 
Eatington,  and  continued  to  be  a  valuable  member  of  our  Society 
until  the  close  of  his  time.  His  son  John,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
an  acceptable  minister,  and  was  many  times  engaged  in  travelling 
on  that  account.2     He  felt  more  at  liberty  for  this  service  through  the 

*  Sai-ah,  married  to  Richard  Lowe  on  September  30,  1773. 
'  See  letters  concerning  John  Bevington,  p.  281. 
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care  and  ability  of  his  son,  Jeffrey,  who  constantly  and  successfully 
attended  to  his  father's  business  in  his  absence. 

On  retiring  to  rest  one  evening,  when  considerably  beyond  his 
eightieth  year,  Jeffrey  Bevington  was  led  to  review  his  life,  and  was 
favoured  with  the  assurance  of  rest  and  peace  if  he  never  saw  the  light 
of  another  day.  He  arose  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  whilst 
superintending  some  concerns  in  the  fields,  was  surrounded  by  fighting 
cattle.  In  the  contest  between  them  he  was  thrown  down,  and  one 
of  the  furious  animals  also  fell  on  his  breast.  In  this  extremely 
perilous  situation  he  felt  great  calmness  and  comfort  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  preceding  evening.  Assistance 
being  at  hand,  he  was  soon  released  and  conveyed  home. 

His  course  was  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  benevolence  to  mankind. 
Approaching  the  confines  of  time,  the  brightness  of  his  Christian 
character,  unabated  by  the  winter  of  life,  shone  with  increased  lustre, 
in  all  the  greenness  and  fervour  of  youth,  and  he  appeared  as  if  con- 
stantly breathing  the  holy  anthem  of  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men ',  and  evincing  that  even  in  this  state 
of  existence  '  there  is  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God '. 

Those  who  saw  him  most  frequently  towards  the  close  of  life  did 
not  observe  any  considerable  alteration ;  yet,  for  some  time  before  his 
decease,  he  often  said  he  believed  his  time  would  be  very  short.  On 
First  day,  the  23rd  of  3rd  month,  he  attended  the  morning  meeting, 
but  felt  himself  rather  unwell  afterwards ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
about  evening,  took  to  his  bed,  continuing,  with  intervals  of  pain, 
perfectly  sensible,  calm,  and  resigned  to  the  last.  On  Sixth  day 
morning  he  said  to  his  grandson,  with  energetic  sweetness,  '  I  have 
known  many  Friends,  whose  conduct  has  been  more  circumspect  than 
mine;  I  have  therefore  looked  for,  and  even  sought  the  rod,  but 
I  find  nothing  laid  to  my  charge  :  it  has  often  been  presented  to  my 
mind,  '  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Almighty  imputeth  not  sin.' 

He  said  that  his  family  for  several  generations  had  been  Friends 
indeed,  and  he  expressed  his  wish  that  it  might  continue  to  be  the 
case.     About  the  middle  of  the  night  he  quietly  breathed  his  last. 
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Abbot,  Hannah,  111. 

Ackworth,  312,  314  ;  school  at,  36. 

Adams,  J.,  136,  137. 

Aggs,  Henry,  Table  I,  p.  238  ;  117-20, 
122,  135,  145,  147,  181-3,  186,  197, 
199,  202  ;  death  of,  234. 

—  his  wife  Mary  Gibbins.  Table  I, 
p.  238;  15-17,  21,  27,  29,  31,  36, 
40,  42,  45,  47,  54,  55,  73,  75,  77,  93, 
117-20,  139,  145-52,  167,  181-3, 
186,  189,  193,  195-7,  199,  202,  203  ; 
illness  of,  58-72,  135  ;  engagement 
of,  105,  106  ;  marriage  of,  107  ;  por- 
traits of,  42,  238  ;  death  of,  238  ; 
letter  from,  27. 

Aggs,  Lucy,  105,  111,  122,  145. 

Aggs,  Martha  Lucy,  afterw.  wife  of 
Thomas  Pease,  q.v. 

Aggs,  '  Sister  ',  120. 

Aggs,  Thomas,  119,  196, 197,  199,261. 

Albright,  Rebekah,  133. 

Alcard,  John,  201. 

Allen,  Elizabeth,  afterw.  wife  of 
William  Bevington  (b.  1679),  q.v. 

America,  160,  197. 

Amhurst,  Jeffery,  305. 

Anne  and  Betty,  trading-ship,  290. 

Apennines,  177. 

Areskine,  Thomas,  282,  286 ;  letters 
from,  284,  285. 

Armscoat,  819. 

Ashby,  Sarah,  afterw.  1st  wife  of  John 
Bevington  (b.  1788),  q.v. 

Aston,  Flint  Glass  Works  at,  66,  119, 
144,146,  150;  views  of,  66. 

Atkins,  Edward,  death  and  burial  of 
his  wife,  180. 

Bach,  Miss,  255. 

Backhouse  family,  172. 

Baker,  Elizabeth,  afterw.  wife  of  John 

Gibbins,  sen.,  q.v. 
Baker,  James,  99. 

Baker,  Susan,  and  her  daughter,  248. 
Bakewell,  311. 
Baldrand,  Lancaster,  252. 
Banbury,  113,  131,  132,  138,  148,  153, 


154,   158,    163,  164,  166,  168,  176, 
179, 182, 186. 193,  227,  233,  243, 244, 

—  West  Bar,  view  of,  132. 

Banks :  opening  of  the  Birmingham 
Bank  of  Galton,  Gibbins,  and  Gal- 
ton,  13;  run  on,  179,  303;  state- 
ment of  accounts  of  Birmingham 
Bank,  184-5. 

Barbadoes,  4. 

Barclay,  Lydia,  112. 

Barclay,  R.,  145. 

Barford,  226. 

Barrow,  Elizabeth,  afterw.  wife  of 
Henry  Newman,  q.v. 

Barrow,  George,  257,  261. 

Barrow,  Isabel  D.,  letter  from,  252. 

Barrow,  John,  241. 

—  his  wife  Sarah  Cadbury,  216,  241, 
247,  254,  257,  262 ;  letters  to,  251, 
258. 

Bassett, '  Sister,'  152. 

Bassett,  Eliza,  afterw.  wife  of  James 

Gibbins,  q.v. 
Bassett,  John  D.,  22. 
Bassett,  Maria,  97,  111,  193. 
Bassett,  Peter,  19.  22,  27,  31,  35,  54, 

58,  60,  64. 
Bath,  34,  316  ;  school  at,  40,  75. 
Battery  Works,  261,  264,  265,  266. 
Beasley  (?),   Anne,    afterw.    wife    of 

Richard  Bevington,  q.v. 
Bebington,  see  Bevington. 
Beck,  Thomas,  letters  from 
Beckitt,    George,  Table   II,    p.    328; 

289  ;  death  of,  323 ;  letter  from,  323. 

—  his  wife  Sarah  Bevington,  Table 
II,  p.  328;  287;  death  of,  325; 
letters  from,  289,  322,  323. 

Berry  family,  245. 

Bevan,  Silvanus,  282. 

Bevington  family,  lettei-s    and   other 

papers    relating    to.    Appendix    ii, 

275-327. 
Bevington,  Dr.,  120. 
Bevington,  Alfred,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife,  M.  A.  Wheeler,  Table  II, 
p.  328. 
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Biddle,  Sai-ah,  afterw.  wife  of  Timothy 

Bevington  (b.  1761),  q.v. 
Bigg,  Thomas,  letters  to,  37. 
Birches  Green,  123,  133,  137,  158, 159, 

161,  168,  186,  201,  223,  228,  229, 

271 ;  view  of,  122. 
'  Bird-nest ',  245. 
Birmingham,  passim. 

—  Bingley  Hall,  53,  245. 

—  Botanical  Gardens,  258,  262. 

—  Broad  Road,  245. 

—  Brook  Street,  93,  96. 

—  Bull  Ring,  rioting  in,  265. 

—  Bull  Street,  50, 242,  247,  249, 250-2, 
258,  260,  261. 

Graveyard,  204. 

—  Calthorpe  Road,  218,  219,  225,  248, 
251,  258,  259. 

—  10  Carpenter  Road,  218. 

—  14  Carpenter  Road,  218,  267. 

—  Children's  Hospital,  245. 

—  Crescent  School,  25. 

—  Edgbaston  Church,  Old,  245. 

—  Five  Ways,  245-7,  256. 

—  Frederick  Road,  246. 

—  Great    Charles    Street,    Unitarian 
School  in,  255. 

—  Highfield  Road,  218,  267. 

—  Islington  Row,  245,  246,  248,  258. 

—  Moor  Street,  265. 

—  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  245. 

—  Prospect  Row,  12,  13,  15,  70,  102. 

—  Royal  Hotel,  Temple  Row,  250. 

—  St.  George's  Church,  218. 
Birmingham  Battery  and  Metal  Co., 

216. 
Birmingham   Chronicle,    The,    extract 

from,  136,  137. 
Birmingham  Gazette,  The,  205  ;  extract 

from,  13. 
Bissel,  Maty,  afterw.  wife  of  Thomas 

Gibbins  (b.  1682),  q.v. 
Blackheath,  145. 
Bologna,  170. 
Borromean  Islands,  168. 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  4. 
Boulton,  Sir  Matthew,  13. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  Messi-s.,  13. 
Bowdoin,   — ,   History  of  Friends  in 

Ameiica,  4. 
Bowly,  E.,  154,  186. 
Bowly,  M.,  27. 
Bowly,  Rebecca,  22,  45. 
Bowly,   Sarah,    afterw.     1st   wife    of 

Brueton  Gibbins,  q.v. 
Bowly,  William,  21,  31,  38,  47,  48. 


of 


of 


Bradford,  292. 

Bradley,    Ann,   afterw.    1st    wife    of 

Thomas  Gibbins  (b.  1727),  q.v. 
Bradley,  M.,  98. 
Brailes,  115,  117,  153. 
Braithwaite,   Isaac,  225 ;    letters  to, 

53. 

—  his  wife  Anna,  160,  197 ;  letters 
from,  53. 

Braithwaite,  Joseph  Bevan,  226. 

—  his  wife  Martha  Gillett,  147,  162, 
166  ;  letter  from,  233  ;  letters  to, 
226,  227,  229. 

Braithwaite,  Martha.  Life  of,  13. 
Braithwaite,  Rachel  B.,  3. 
Brande,  see  Brend,  Will. 
Brazil,  view  of  bungalow  occupied  by 
Thomas  Gibbins  and  R.  Pink  in,  104. 

—  see  also  Gibbins,  Thomas  (b.  1796). 
Brend,  or  Brande,  Will,  .3,  4. 
Brentford,  school  at,  255. 
Bridgend,  281. 

Bridgewater,  293. 

Bright  family,  290. 

Bright,  Martha,  afterw.    2nd   wife 

John  Bevington  (b.  1721),  q.v. 
Bright,    Rebecca,     afterw.     wife 

Thomas  Gibbins  (b.  1759),  q.v. 
Brighton,  146,  152. 
Bristol,  61,  62,  76,  105,  147,  176,  316. 
Britton  Feny,  173. 
Bromsgrove,  262. 
Brown,  Alfred,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Shewell,  Table 
II,  p.  328. 

Brown,  Gopsill,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Bevington, 
Table  II,  p.  328. 

Brueton,  Joseph,  Table  I,  p.  238 ;  8. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth,  see  Millington, 
Christopher. 

Bruges,  168. 

Buckingham,  Elizabeth,  afterw.  wife 

of  Samuel  Bevington,  jun.,g.t). 
Burborough,  Sarah,  afterw.   1st   wife 

of  John  Bevington  (b.  1691),  q.v. 
Burborough,   Timothy,   Table    II,   p. 

328. 
Burgess,  Alfred,  Table  II,  p.  328 ;  270. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Gulson,  Table 
II,  p.  328  ;  270. 

Burgess,  Annie,  afterw.  wife  of  John 

Harris  Hills,  q.v. 
Burlingham,  S.,  320. 
Busby,  S.,  316. 
Buxton,  91,  92,  111,  186,  223. 
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Cadbury,  Ann,  245,  248,  249,  251,  259, 
261 ;  account  of,  244 ;  letter  from, 
258. 

Cadbuiy,  Benjamin  Head,  247,  254, 
256,  259  ;  aoooant  of,  241. 

—  his  wife  Candia  Wadkin,  254. 
Cadbui-y,  Elizabeth,  161  ;  letter  from, 

248. 
Cadbury,  Emma  (d.  aged  3),  account 

of,  245. 
Cadbury,  Emma  Joel,  afterw.  wife  of 

Thomas  Gibbins  (b.  1796),  q.v. 
Cadbui-y,    James,    262 ;     account    of, 

243-4. 
Cadbury,  Jesse,  245,  248  ;  account  of, 

245. 
Cadbury,  Joel,  250. 

—  his  wife  Sarah  Moon,  250. 
Cadbury,  Joel  (brother  of  R.  T.  Cad- 

buryj,  death  of,  45,  245. 
Cadbury,  Joel  (son  of  R.  T.  Cadbury), 

246 ;  account  of,  241. 
Cadbury,  John,  256,   259,   261,   262; 

account  of,  243  ;  letter  to,  246. 
Cadbury,  Maria,  245,  216. 248-51,  259, 

261  ;  account  of,  241,  242. 
Cadbury,  Richard  Tapper,  45,  50,  98, 

141,  186,  216,  241,  245,  248,  250-2, 

254,  255,  258-63 ;   family  badge  of, 

259;   letters  from,   246,  247,  253, 

256. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Head,  216,  250, 
254 ;  letter  from,  247. 

Cadbury,  Sarah,  afterw.  wife  of  John 

Barrow,  q.v. 
Calthorije,  Lord,  111. 
Camberwell,  305. 
Cambrian  Newspaper,  Tlie,  51. 
Camp  Hill  School,  261. 
Campden,  125. 
Capper,  Mary,  50,  109,  161,  162,  195, 

201,  251,  262. 
Cardiff,  281. 
Cash  family,  255. 
Cash,   Elizabeth   N.,   255;    letter  to, 

261. 
Cash,  Mary,  afterw.   wife   of  Joseph 

Talwin  Shewell,  q.v. 
Cash,  Sarah,  255. 
Cash,  Sarah  Moon,  247,  250;    letter 

from,  261. 
Chadwick,  5. 
Chapel  House,  118. 
Charlbuiy,  22  sqq.,  77,  104. 
Charlotte,  Princess,  249. 
Charlton,  164. 


Chartist  movement.  265. 

Cheltenham,  105,  260. 

Chesterfield,  307-14. 

Chipping  Norton,  38. 

Chivers  (coachman),  115, 133,  135, 139, 

144,  145,  147,  148,  150. 
Cirencester,  77. 
Clapham,  145. 
Clarance  family,  130. 
Clarance,      Ann,     afterw.     wife     of 

Clarance  Rutter,  q.v. 
Clarance,    Caroline,    see     Fry,     Mrs. 

Edmund. 
Clarance,  Elizabeth,  afterw.  1st  wife  of 

Joseph  Gibbins,  jun.  q.v. 
Clarance,  George,  175-7,199,201,202, 

203. 

—  his  intended  wife   Edith    Lovell, 
q.v. 

Clarance,  Lovell  Burchett,  33,  131. 
Clarance,  Richard,  129,  189. 
Clifton,  78,  104,  105. 
Cobb's  Bank,  113. 
Cook,  Nanny,  316. 
Cork,  288,  289. 
Cornwall  Company,  166. 
Corrie,  John,  161. 
Couls,  William,  and  his  wife,  316. 
Coventry,  21,  22,  24,  81,  226,  288,  292, 
311. 

—  St.  John's  church  at,  register  of,  2. 

—  St.  Michael's   church   at,   epitaph 
in,  2  ;  register  of,  2. 

—  Trinity  church  at,  register  of,  2. 
Coventry,  Priscilla,  173. 

Cropper,    Eliza,   afterw.   1st  wife    of 

Joseph  Sturge,  q.v. 
Cunningham,  Francis,  111. 
Curtis,  Alice,  afterw.  wife  of  Jeffrey 

Bevington  (b.  1602),  q.v. 

Dale,  or  Deale,  Samuel,  Table  I,  p. 
238. 

—  his   wife   Mary   Gibbins,  Table   I, 
p.  238. 

'  Dame  schools ',  235. 

Darwin  (Sacheverel?),  42. 

Davis,    Bridget,   afterw.  2nd   wife   of 

Jeffrey  Bevington  (b.  1723),  q.v. 
Dawlish,  95. 

Deale,  see  Dale,  Samuel. 
Dearman,  Caroline,  191. 
Dearman,  John,  98. 
Dearman,  Mary,  25,  98. 
Dee,  river,  254. 
Dent,  D.,  111. 
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Devonshire  House,  Reference  Library 

in,  3. 
Dewsbury,  William,  326. 
Digbeth  House,  Deritend,  217-9,  263- 

7  ;  view  of,  260  ;  account  of,  261. 
Dilwynes  family.  111. 
Dimsdale,  S.,  117. 
DoUins,  William,  56. 
Dolobran,  near  Welshpool,  281. 
Dublin,  262,  287,  289. 
Dudley,  39,  160,  167. 
Dunraven,  227. 

Eaglesbush,  210,  211,214. 
Eatington,  passim  ;  description  of,  9- 

—  Manor  House  at,  10, 124,  270,  272 ; 
view  of,  10. 

—  Meeting  House  at,  view  of,  8. 
Eaton,  Robert,  36. 

Eaton  and  Gibbins,  Messrs.,  68. 

Edgbaston  Church,  Old,  245. 

Edward  VII,  King,  249. 

Edwards,  Tobias,  294. 

Egerton  House,  215. 

Elliot,  Dr.,  61. 

Ellis,  Edward,  and  his  wife  Emma,  270. 

Ellis,  Emily,  270. 

Engadine,  the,  274. 

Epping  Forest,  119. 

Evans,   Esther,   afterw.   2nd   wife   of 

John  Bevington  (b.  1788),  q.v. 
Evans,  Thomas,  262. 
Exeter,  94. 

Fairfax,  Mrs.,  250. 

Falmouth,  109,  124,  208,  211-14,  225, 

234,  290. 
Pardon,   Deborah,  Table  II,  p.  328; 

portrait  of,  24. 
Farrom,  Palazzo,  170. 
Fell,  Henry  (Henere),  letter  from,  3. 
Florence,  170. 
Fossick,  Samuel,  173. 
Foster,  S.,  98. 
Fowler,  Henry,  295. 
Fox  family,  109. 
Fox,  A.,  225. 
Fox,  Charles,  217. 
Fox,  Elizabeth  R.,  210,  234. 
Fox,  Elizabeth  Tregelles,  afterw.  wife 

of  William  Gibbins,  q.v. 
Fox,  George,  3;  his  MS.  Journal,  3; 

letter  to,  3. 
Frederick  (servant),  149-53. 
Freeth,  Fred.,  98. 


Freeth,  Hannah,  aftei-w.  wife  of 
Timothy  Bevington  (b.  1726),  q.v. 

Frenchay,  214. 

Friends,  Society  of,  in  America,  4. 

Friends'  Registers,  1,  3. 

Fry,  Mrs.  Edmund,  130. 

Frj,  jElizabeth,  147,  153. 

Fry,  ^Elizabeth  Joseph,  111,  145,  146, 
152,  267. 

Fry,  Sally,  152. 

Galton,  Samuel,  13 ;  letter  from,  42. 

Galton,  Samuel  Tertius,  13. 

Galton,   Theodore,    portrait    of,    42 ; 

death  of,  42. 
Geneva,  168,  171. 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  The,  42. 
George  III,  King,  249. 
George  IV,  King,  118,  249. 
Gettley,  William,  279. 
Gibbins,  Gibbons,  Gubones,  or  Gybona 

family,  arms  of,  1. 
Gibbins  family,  genealogical  chart  of, 

1,  5  ;  reference  to  in  Doomsday,  3. 
Gibbins      (Gybons),      Abraham,      of 

Coventry,  1,  2. 
Gibbins  (Gibbons),  Ann,  widow,  2. 
Gibbins,  Ann,    1st  wife    of   Thomas 

Gibbins  (b.  1727),  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Ann,  afterw.  wife  of —  Trapp, 

q.v. 
Gibbins,  Anne  (b.  1762),  Table  I,  p.  238; 

2,  5,  174,  226. 

Gibbins,  Anne,  afterw.  wife  of  Croud- 
son  Tunstall,  q.  v. 

Gibbins,  Annie  C,  afterw.  wife  of 
Thomas  Bevington,  q.v. 

Gibbins,Ann  Catherine,  wife  of  George 
Gibbins  (b.  1799),  q.v. 

Gibbins,  Benjamin,  2,  267. 

Gibbins,  Bevington,  Table  I,  p.  238; 
15,  20,  21,  27,  29,  34,  87,  38,  40,  45, 
48,  65,  78,  79,  83,  85.  96,  97,  104, 
111,  112,  116,  122,  123,  127,  128, 
134,  135,  139,  144,  146,  158,  162, 
173,  187,  188,  198,  199,  211,  217, 
234 ;  marriage  of,  207  ;  verses  by, 
207;  portrait  of,  208;  illness  of, 
210;  death  of,  210;  lettei-s  from, 
63,  70,  71,  73,  75,  137,  207  ;  letters 
to,  54-6,  71,  74,  76,  79,  182. 

—  his  wife  Rebecca  Tregelles,  Table  I, 
p.  238;  207,  211,  213,  217,  224, 
225-7, 229;  porti-ait  of,  208;  account 
of,  234-6  ;  death  of,  234-5 ;  letter 
from,  229  ;  letters  to,  222,  231. 
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Gibbins,  Brueton,  Table  I,  p.  238 ;  1, 
15,  21,  24,  25,  28,  30,  31,  37,  38,  45, 

,  53,  55,  65,  66,  69-72,  77,  82,  96,  104, 
119,  122,  123,  128.  132-5,  138,  139, 
145,  151,  152,  154,  186,  222,  226, 
228,  229, 271 ;  portrait  of,  38 ;  his  1st 
marriage,  33-41 ;  his  2nd  marriage, 
156,  157  ;  death  of,  234. 

—  his  1st  wife  Sarah  Bowly,  Table  I, 
p.  238 ;  30,  47,  55,  59,  65,  75,  77,  80, 
91,  96,  104,  115,  119,  122,  123,  128  ; 
portrait  of,  38  ;  illness  of,  131,  132 ; 
death  of,  133,  134. 

—  his  2nd  wife  Eliza  Lucy  Leonard, 
Table  I,  p.  238;  156,  167,  158,  161, 
186,  196,  198,  226,  229;  portrait  of, 
156 ;  illness  of,  223  ;  death  of,  234 ; 
letter  from,  223. 

Gibbins,  Caroline  Frederick,  235. 

Gibbins,  Catherine,  173. 

Gibbins,  Eliza,  wife  of  James  Gib- 
bins, q.v. 

Gibbins,  Eliza  Lucy,  2nd  wife  of 
Brueton  Gibbins,  q.v. 

Gibbins,  Elizabeth  (b.  1764),  Table  I, 
p.  238 ;  5. 

Gibbins,  Elizabeth  (dau.  of  James 
Gibbins),  letters  from,  231,  232. 

Gibbins,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Gibbins,  sen.,  q.v. 

Gibbins,  Elizabeth,  1st  wife  of  Joseph 
Gibbins,  jun.,  q.v. 

Gibbins,  Elizabeth,  afterw.  wife  of 
Joseph  Lovell,  q.v. 

Gibbins,  Elizabeth,  afterw.  wife  of 
Christopher  Millington,  q.v. 

Gibbins,  Elizabeth  Tregelles,  wife  of 
William  Gibbins,  q.v. 

Gibbins,  Emma,  267. 

Gibbins,  Emma  Joel,  wife  of  Thomas 
Gibbins  (b.  1796),  q.v. 

Gibbins  (Gibbons),  Frances,  wife  of 
Joseph  Gibbins  (Gibbons),  q.v. 

Gibbins,  Frederick  J.,  5,  226. 

Gibbins,  George,  Table  I,  p.  238  ;  20, 
21,  31,  34,  59,  65,  68,  70,  75,  77,  78, 
94,  97,  126,  128,  134-40,  142,  148, 
151,  153,  164,  201,  217;  assault  on, 
136  sqq.,  222  ;  letter  to  the  friends 
appointed  to  deal  with  him  for 
taking  the  oath,  141 ;  portrait  of, 
206;  marriage  of,  207;  declining 
health  of,  224,  226,  227 ;  death  of, 
231 ;  letters  from,  24,  222 ;  letters 
to,  119,  144. 

—  his  wife  Ann  Catherine  Thomson, 


Table  I,  p.  238;  207;  portrait  of, 
206 ;  death  of,  234. 

Gibbins,  George  (son  of  the  preceding), 
223. 

Gibbins,  George  (son  of  James  Gib- 
bins), 231. 

Gibbins,  Hannah,  Table  I,  p.  238. 

Gibbins  (Gibbons),  Henry,  epitaph 
on,  2. 

Gibbins,  Henry  (b.  1768),  Table  I, 
p.  238;  54. 

—  his  wife  Mary,  Table  I,  p.  238. 
Gibbins,   Henry    (b.    1806),    Table   I, 

p.  238  ;  death  of,  20. 
Gibbins,  Henry  B.,  226. 
Gibbins,  James,  Table  I,  p.  238;  9,  10, 

15,  20,  25,  27,   29,  34,  39,  45,  48, 

55,  66,  75,  83,  116,  138,  146,  149, 

151,  160,  161,   165,  169,  197,  198; 

marriage   of,   97 ;   portrait   of,  98 ; 

illness    and    death    of,    231,    232; 

letters  to,  145,  175,  176,  191,  193, 

194. 

—  his  wife  Eliza  Bassett,  Table  I, 
p.  238;  117,  120,  146,  149,  151,  169, 
194;  portrait  of,  98;  illness  and 
death  of,  215 ;  letter  from,  145  ; 
letters  to,  160,  164,  175,  176,  185, 
191,  193,  196-8,  201,  215. 

Gibbins,  John,  sen..  Table  I,  p.  238. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Baker,  Table  I, 
p.  238. 

Gibbins,  John,  jun.,  Table  I,  p.  238 ; 
15,  19,  20,  29,  31,  34,  35,  39,  40,  44, 
46,  54,  65,  77,  83  ;  illness  and  death 
of,  86-90;  burial  place  of,  204; 
letter  to,  64. 

Gibbins  (Gibbons),  Joseph,  epitaph 
on,  2. 

—  his  wife  Frances,  epitaph  on,  2. 
Gibbins,  Joseph,  sen..  Table  I,  p.  238 ; 

5,  7,  8-13, 16,  19,  31,  35,  36 ;  anxiety 
respecting  his  health,  43-49 ;  por- 
trait of,  50 ;  death  of,  60-7  ;  burial 
place  of,  204 ;  wedding  certificate 
of,  at  end ;  letters  from,  22,  28,  29, 
37,  38,  40,  43,  46,  48. 

—  his  wife  Martha  Bevington,  Table  I, 
p.  238;  9-13,  15,  16,  18,  20,  33,  53, 
75,  77,  124,  134,  139,  260,  277,  287, 
309,  313,  314,  318;  portraits  of, 
J^»TO!<isp/ecc,  50;  her  visit  to  Swansea, 
68-72 ;  Ulness  of,  91-6 ;  last  ill- 
ness and  death  of,  195-206  ;  letters 
from,  15-200  ^ass/w  ;  letters  to,  102, 
120,  168,  169,  177,  190. 
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Gibbins,  Joseph,  jun.,  Table  I,  p.  238  ; 
15-198  passim,  226,  262,  264,  271; 
engagement  and  marriage  of,  129, 
218;  portraits  of,  130,  218;  account 
of,  219  ;  death  of,  237  ;  letters  from, 
65,  74, 220, 225  ;  letters  to,  210,  217, 
227,  228. 

—  his  1st  wife  Elizabeth  Clarance, 
Table  I,  p.  238;  129-34,  187,  264; 
portrait  of,  130;  illness,  death  and 
burial  of,  188-90. 

■ —  his  2nd  wife  Sarah  Lowe,  Table  I, 
p.  238 ;  25,  158,  218,  220,  228  ;  por- 
traits of,  218,  236  ;  account  of,  237. 

Gibbins,  Joseph  (son  of  Joseph  Gibbins, 
jun.),  220,  221 ;  death  of,  220. 

Gibbins,  Joseph  John,  199,  231. 

Gibbins,  Josiah  (b.  1720),  Table  I, 
p.  238 ;  wedding  certificate  of,  at 
end. 

—  his  wife  Mary  Hyatt,  Table  I, 
p.  238 ;  5. 

■ —  his  daughters,  5. 

Gibbins,  Josiah    (b.   1767),  Table  I, 

p.  238. 
Gibbins,  Margaret,  237. 
Gibbins   (Gibbons),   Martha,    dau.   of 

Ann  Gibbons,  2. 
Gibbins,    Martha    (dau.    of    Thomas 

Gibbins,  b.  1796),  226,  264. 
Gibbins,    Martha,    wife    of    Joseph 

Gibbins,  sen.,  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Martha,  afterw.  wife  of  Joseph 

Ashby  Gillett,  ^.r. 
Gibbins,  Martha,  afterw.  wife  of  Daniel 


Hack, 


q.v. 


Gibbins,     Martha,    afterw.    wife     of 

William  Welch,  g.v. 
Gibbins,  Mary  (b.  1769),  Table  I,  p.  2.38; 

5,  226. 
Gibbins,    Mary    (b.    1772),   Table   I, 

p.  238. 
Gibbins,  Mary,  afterw.  wife  of  Henry 

Aggs,  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Maiy,  afterw.  wife  of  Samuel 

Dale,  or  Deale,  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Gibbins 

(b.  1768),  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Mary,  wife  of  Josiah  Gibbins 

(b.  1720),  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Gibbins 

(b.  1682),  g.  I'. 
Gibbins,  Mary,  2nd  wife  of  Thomas 

Gibbins  (b.  1727),  g.«. 
Gibbins,  Mary  Ann,  illness  of,  215. 
Gibbins,  Phoebe,  Table  I,  p.  238. 


Gibbins,  Phoebe,  afterw.  wife  of  Paul 

Palmer,  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Rachel  Jane,  12. 
Gibbins,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Bevington 

Gibbins,  q.v. 
Gibbins,    Rebecca,   wife    of  Thomas 

Gibbins  (b.  1759),  q.v. 
Gibbins,  R.,  186. 
Gibbins,  Richard  Cadbury,  his  wife, 

Caroline  Lloyd,  34,  99,  266. 
Gibbins    (Gibbons),   Robert,    epitaph 

on,  2. 
Gibbins,  Robert,  161. 
Gibbins,  Robert  S.,  163. 
Gibbins,  Sarah  (d.  1659),  notes  con- 
cerning, 3,  4 ;  her   expulsion  from 

Connecticut,  4  ;  death  of,  4. 
Gibbins,    Sarah    (b.   1800),    Table   I, 

p.  238. 
Gibbins,  Sarah  (dau.  of  Brueton  Gib- 
bins), 173. 
Gibbins,  Sarah  (dau.  of  Joseph  Gibbins, 

.jun.),  death  of,  219,  220. 
Gibbins,  Sarah,  1st  wife  of  Brueton 

Gibbins,  q.v. 
Gibbins,   Sarah,  2nd  wife   of  Joseph 

Gibbins,  jun.,  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Sarah,  afterw.  wife  of  Joseph 

Palmer,  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Sarah  Anna,  226. 
Gibbins,  Sophia,  Table  I,  p.  238  ;  20 ; 

her  death,  20. 
Gibbins,  Susan,  220. 
Gibbins,   Susannah,    afterw.   wife    of 

Cornelius  Hands,  q.v. 
Gibbins,  Thomas  (b.   1682),  Table   I, 

p.  238  ;  1,  3,  5. 

—  his  wife  Mary  Bissel,  Table  I, 
p.  238. 

Gibbins,  Thomas  (b.  1727),  Table  I, 
p.  238;  death  and  burial  of,  8, 
16. 

—  his  1st  wife  Ann  Bradley,  Table  I, 
p.  238  ;  5,  7. 

—  his  2nd  wife  Mary  Winter,  Table  I, 
p.  238  ;  16;  notes  concerning,  5,  6. 

—  his  children,  5-8. 

Gibbins,  Thomas  (b.  1759),  Table  I, 
p.  238. 

—  his  wife  Rebecca  Bright,  Table  I, 
p.  238 ;  40. 

Gibbins,  Thomas  (b.  1765),  Table  I, 
p.  238 ;  account  of  his  death,  6-7. 

Gibbins,  Thomas  (b.  1790),  Table  I, 
p.  238  ;  death  of,  14-15  ;  burial 
place  of,  204. 
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Gibbins,  Thomas  (b.  1796),  Table  I, 
p.  238;  5.  15,  19,  20,  34,  35,  40,  59, 
65,  95,  96,  101,  108,  110,  123,  143, 
156-8,  168,  191,  192,  196,  217-20, 
259,  263 ;  sails  for  Brazil,  99 ;  his 
second  voyage  to  Brazil,  109 ;  his 
return  from  Brazil,  156 ;  his  partner- 
ship with  Bevington  Gibbins,  156 ; 
marriage  of,  216,  260-7  ;  portraits 
of,  262,  266,  268  ;  illness  and  death 
of,  237,  268-9;  letters  from,  102, 
120,  171,  210,  216,  225,  227,  228; 
letters  to,  144,  146-8,  150,  152,  153, 
161,  163,  166, 182,  208,  209. 

—  his  wife  E.J.  Cadbury,  Table  I,  p.  238 ; 
45, 124,  216,  220,  225,  228,  229,  234, 
241,  2i8-74:  passim ;  account  of,  246; 
reminiscences  of,  Ap2Jen(iix  i,  239- 
74  ;  portraits  of,  262,  266,  272 ; 
later  years  of,  273-4  ;  death  of,  238, 
274;  letters  from,  246,  251,  258; 
letters  to,  246-8,  252,  256. 

Gibbins,  Thomas  (son  of  the  pre- 
ceding), 228,  266. 

Gibbins,  William,  Table  I,  p.  238  ; 
1,  15,  20,  37,  66-70,  73,  81,  83,  93-5, 
100,  101,  110,  121-3,  129,  132,  134, 
144,  147-9,  151,  153,  154,  157,  158, 
161-4,  180,  182,  201,  203,  209-14, 
217,222;  delicacy  of,  124 -8;  extracts 
from  his  diary,  156  ;  travels  in  Italy, 
166-71 ;  marriage  of,  208 ;  portrait 
of,  212  ;  declining  health  of,  224-7  ; 
death  of,  228-30 ;  letters  from,  54-6, 
71,  76,  168,  169,  177,  208,  209,  212, 
214,  217,  226,  227  ;  letters  to,  19-25, 
27,  28,  30,  33,  35,  38,  44,  46-8,  54, 
58-60,  63,  64,  70,  71,  75,  96,  107, 
109,  110,  115,  116,  118,  119,  12.5, 
132,  137,  139,  143,  154,  171,  173, 
181,  223,  225. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Tregelles  Fox, 
Table  I,  p.  238;  124,  208,  210,  217, 
223,  230;  portrait  of,  212;  declin- 
ing health  of,  212-14 ;  letters  from, 
211-14. 

Gibbins,  William  (son  of  Thomas 
Gibbins,  b.  1796),  226,  265,  266. 

Gibbins,  W.  B.,  10,  16,  238. 

Gibbins,  William  Edward,  224. 

Gibbins,  Smith  &  Co.,  bankruptcy  of, 
184. 

Gibbon,  Dr.,  188. 

Gibbons,  see  Gibbins. 

Gillett,  Catherine,  9,  10,  209,  234. 

Gillett,  Charles,  of  Banbury,  2. 


Gillett,Charles  (son  of  William  Gillett ), 
death  of,  154. 

Gillett,  Hannah  Mary,  166,  227. 

Gillett,  Joseph,  144,  166. 

Gillett,  Joseph  Ashby,  Table  I,  p.  238 ; 
101,  113-20,  133,  139,  144,  151,  153, 
155,  162-4,  166,  169,  179,  180,  189, 
262;  portraits  of,  114,  232;  death 
of,  232. 

—  his  wife  Martha  Gibbins,  Table  I, 
p.  238;  15-200  passim,  220,  221, 
232,  233,  313 ;  engagement  of,  101, 
103, 106 ;  rules  written  by  her  in  1809, 
1813,  1819,  1821,  113-14;  marriage 
of,  113-23;  portraits  of,  114,  232; 
illness  of,  154;  death  of,  238;  letters 
from,  25,  59, 110, 126 ;  letter  to,  48. 

Gillett,  Martha,  afterw.  wife  of  Joseph 

Bevan  Braithwaite,  q.v. 
Gillett,  William,  154. 
Glass  House,  the,  21,  76,  98,  100,  101, 

115,  138,  161,  168,  182,  192,  228. 
Glendergan,  225. 
Gloucester,  208-10,  262. 

—  Banking  Company,  208. 
Gloucester,  duke  of.  111. 
Glover,  Richard,  279 
Glynolydach,  226,227,  229. 
Godalming,  305. 
Gordon,  Ld.  G.,  304,  305. 
Grant,  John,  and  his  wife,  30,  32. 
Grant,  J.  &  H.,  45. 

Gubones,  see  Gibbins. 

Guernsey,  95. 

Gulson,  Anne,  afterw.  wife  of  W.  E. 

Hutchinson,  q.v. 
Gulson,    Elizabeth,    afterw.   wife    of 

Alfred  Burgess,  q.v. 
Gulson,  John,  sen.,Table  II,  p.  328;  22. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Bevington, 
Table  II,  p.  328 ;  24,  305. 

Gulson,  John,  jun..  Table  11,  p.  328. 
Gulson,  M.,  marriage  of,  320. 
Gulson,  Rachel,  Table  II,  p.  328. 
Gulson,  S.,  320. 

Gurney,  Samuel,  144,  145,  150. 
Gybons,  see  Gibbins. 

H.,  F.  G.,  34. 

Hack,  Daniel,  268,  273. 

—  his  wife  Martha  Gibbins,  250,  273  ; 
marriage  of,  268. 

Hacker,  Thomas,  293. 
Halford  Bridge,  10. 
Hall,  David,  292. 
Hall,  Deborah,  292, 
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Hamburg,  290. 

Hands,  Cornelius,  Table  I,  p.  238. 

—  his  wife  Susannah  Gibbins,  Table  I, 
p.  238  ;  5,  8. 

Hands,  M.  C,  8. 
Handsworth,  100-205. 

—  Martha  Gibbins's  removal  to,  100-3. 

—  view  of  Martha  Gibbins's  house  at, 
218. 

Hanson,  Elizabeth,  268,  269. 
Hargrave  and  Theobald,  Messrs.,  185. 
Harris,  Elizabeth,  afterw.  wife  of  John 

Hills,  q.v. 
Harris,  John,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife   Rachel  Bevington,  Table 
II,  p.  .328  ;  305. 

Harris,  John,  prebendary,  278. 

Harris,  Richard,  279. 

Harris,  T ,  319. 

Hart,  Mr.,  303. 

Hart,  P.,  320. 

Hartshill,  307. 

Haverfordwest,  281,  283-5. 

Hawker  family,  257. 

Hawker,  Fred,  98. 

Hawker,     Margaret,    45,     100,    191; 

death  of,  194. 
Head,    Ann,    death    and    burial    of, 

250. 
Head,  Elizabeth,  aftei-w.  wife  of  R.  T. 

Cadbury,  qv. 
Head,  G.,  120. 

Head,  Mary,  letter  from,  242. 
Heath,  Edward,  191. 
Hereford,  262. 
Herrick,  Elizabeth,  113. 
Hillary,  Richard,  289. 
Hills.  John,  Table  II.  p.  328. 

—  his  wile  Elizabeth  Harris,  Table  II, 
p.  328. 

Hills,  John  Harris,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Annie  Burgess,  Table  II, 
p   328. 

Hingston,  see  Lovell,  Sarah. 

Hinton,  Mary,  312,  323  ;    lettere   to, 

315,  316,  319. 
Hitchin,  320. 
Hoare,  Sarah,  164. 
HocklifiFe,  22. 
Hodges,  John,  282. 
Hodshon,  Robert,  3. 
Holder,   Charles   F.,    The  Holders  of 

Holdeniess,  4. 
Holder,  Christopher,  4. 
Hopkins,  — ,  coachman,  273. 
Houndshill,  218,  237  ;  view  of,  218. 


Howard,  Rachel,  191. 
Howard,  Robert,  158. 
Howell,  Hannah,  251,  257. 
Howford  College,  278. 
Hustler,  Sarah,  110,111. 
Hutchinson,  W.  E.,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his    wife  Anne    Gulson,  Table  II, 
p.  328. 

Hyatt,  Mary,  afterw.   wife  of  Josiah 
Gibbins  (b.  1720),  q.v. 

Ipswich,  242. 
Ireland,  116. 

James,  Paul  Moon,  99. 

Jenkins,  Capt.,  37. 

Jenkins,  John,  267. 

Jersey,  95. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  14,  36,  44,  47,  87,  88, 

91,  92,  201,  202. 
Jones,  Mr.,  24. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  250. 
Knight,  Martha,  147,  152,  153. 
Knight,  Maiy,  124,  126,  127,  159,  161, 

165,  167. 
Knott  &  Lloyd,  Messrs.,  65. 

Lambly,  S.,  160. 
Lamley,  Hannah,  319. 
Lamley,  William,  Table  II,  p.  328  : 
290. 

—  his  wife  Mary  Bevington,  Table  II, 
p.  328 ;  290. 

Lancaster,  216,  241,  254,  256,  258. 

—  King  Street,  257. 
Land's  End,  290,  293. 
Lawford,  Edward,  47. 
Lawrence  family,  25. 
Lawrence,  Joe,  319. 
Lean,  Hannah,  261. 
Leeds,  246,  262. 

Leicester,  305 ;  school  at,  43,  113. 
Leighton  Buzzard,  19,  22,  24,  2-5,  27, 

28,  30,  32,  34,  35,  38,  44,  46-8,  77, 

97,  152,  198. 
Leonard,  Eliza  Lucy,  afterw.  2nd  wife 

of  Brueton  Gibbins,  q  v. 
Leonard,  Thomas,  167,  186,  226. 
Leonard,  William,  186. 
Lichfield,  156. 
Limerick,  288. 
Lisbon,  290. 
Lisburn,  289. 

Liverpool,  25,  34,  246,  262,  289. 
Llandudno,  273. 
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Lloyd  family,  257. 
Lloyd,  Agatha,  34. 
Lloyd,     Caroline,     afterw.     wife     of 

Richard  Cadbury  Gibbins,  q.v. 
Lloyd,  Charles,  118,    197,    245,    281  ; 

letter  from,  16 ;  letter  to,  42. 

—  his  wife  Mary,  letter  to,  16. 
Lloyd,  Deborah,  25. 

Lloyd,  George,  189, 191. 

—  hia  wife  M.  6.   Lloyd,   death  of, 
189. 

Lloyd,  Grosvenor,  99. 

Lloyd,  G.  B.,  270. 

Lloyd,  James,  98. 

Lloyd,  Rachel,    108,   146,    158,   160; 

marriage  of,  161. 
Lloyd,  Rachel  Jane,  aflerw.   wife  of 

William  Bevington  Lowe,  q  v. 
Lloyd,  Samuel,  sen.,  25,  98,  141,  186, 

199,  262,  263. 

—  his  wife,  186, 199. 
Lloyd,  Samuel,  jun.,  98,  99. 
Lloyd,  Sarah,  98,  108. 
Lloyd,  William,  99. 
London,  riots  in,  803-5. 

—  Bank  of  England.  304. 

—  Bishopsgate,  164,  176. 

—  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  185,  196, 
197. 

—  Bridewell,  304. 

—  Cornhill,  Jerusalem  Coffee   House 
at,  107. 

Sweetings  Alley,  201. 

—  Court  of  the  Exchequer,  278,  279. 

—  Fleet  Prison,  304. 

—  Freemasons'  Hall,  111. 

—  George's  Field,  304. 

—  Gracechurch  Street,  fire  in  Meeting 
House  at,  116. 

—  Houndsditch,  199. 

—  House  of  Commons,  304. 

—  Islington  Road  School,  158. 

—  King's  Bench,  304. 

—  Lincoln's  Field,  .304. 

—  Mile  End  Road,  194,  215. 

—  Minories,  130. 

—  Morefields,  304. 

—  Newgate,  burning  of,  304. 

—  Newington,  164. 

—  Pudding  Lane,  295. 

—  Stepney  Green,  150. 

Lovell,  Edith,  21,  25,  142,  144,  158, 

159,175-7,  181,199,201,203. 
Lovell,  Edward,  21,  25. 
Lovell,  Frederick,  2-5,  94. 
Lovell,  George,  21,  25,  152,  205. 


Lovell,  Joseph,  Table  I,  p.  238  ;  16, 
20,21,  35,  39.  45,  53,  59,88,  98, 140, 
205  ;  death  of,  141. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Gibbins,  Table  I, 
p.  238;  12,  15,  16,  21,  22,  37,39,40, 
45,  47,  53,  60,  65,  67,  69,  77,  141  ; 
unhappy  marriage  of,  20;  illness 
and  death  of,  85  9 ;  burial  place 
of,  204;  money  le It  by,  205. 

Lovell,  Martha,  89,  93,  149,  158,  163, 

164,  176,  177,  199. 
Lovell,  Sarah  (afterw.  Hingston),  89, 

145,  149,  186. 
Lovell,  William,  91,  93,  96,  145,  149, 

158,  163,  164,  176,  199. 
Lowe,  Jeffrey  Bevington,  sen..  Table 

II,  p.  328  ;  16,  17,  53,  118,  158,  237, 

311,321;  portrait  of,  236. 

—  his  wife  Margaret  Whitehead, 
Table  11,  p.  328  ,  17,  25,  237,  322  ; 
portrait  of,  236. 

Lowe,  Jeffrey  Bevington,  jun.,  Table 

II,  p.  328  ;  letter  to,  220. 
Lowe,  John  Whitehead,  Table  II,  p.  328. 
Lowe,  Richard,  Table  11,  p.  328  ;  16 ; 

marriage  of,  3_'l. 

—  his  wife  Sarah  Bevington,  Table  II, 
p.  328  ;  16,  326  ;  letters  from,  315, 
316,  319. 

Lowe,  Sarah,  afterw.  wife  of  Joseph 

Gibbins,  jun.,  q.v. 
Lowe,  Susannah,  Table  II,  p.  328. 
Lowe,  Thomas,  Table  II,  p.  328  ;  322. 
Lowe,  William  Bevington,  Table  II, 

p.  .328  ;  10. 

—  his  wife  Rachel  Jane  Lloyd,  Table 
II,  p.  328  ;  10,  265. 

Lurgan,  288,  289. 

Macdonald,  Ann,  afterw.  wife  of 
William  Bevington  (b.  1718j,  q.v. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  111. 

Maggiore.  Lago,  168. 

Malta,  42. 

Malvern,  273. 

Manchester,  6,  186,  190,  262,  314. 

Mansfield,  314. 

Marseilles,  177,  290. 

Marsh,  — ,  afterw.  1st  wife  of  Samuel 
Bevington,  sen.,  q.v. 

Meacham,  Dr.,  319. 

Meecham, — ,  coachman,  268. 

Melin  Crythan,  97,  127,  138,  182,  210, 
235. 

—  Chemical  Works,  71,  156,  158,  166, 
171 ;  destructive  storm  at,  154. 
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Metz,  273. 
Middlewich,  31. 
Milan,  168, 169. 
Mildred,  Thomas,  39. 
Miles,  Mr.,  316. 
Milford  Haven,  56,  98. 
Millington,    Christopher,    Table    I, 
p.  288. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Gibbins  (afterw. 
Elizabeth  Brueton),  Table  I,  p.  238  ; 
8,  101. 

Milton  House,  5,  168,  241,  245,  248, 

270. 
Minehead,  293. 
Minns,  Master,  20. 
Moon,  James,  250. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Noble,  250. 
Moon,   Sarah,   afterw.   wife    of    Joel 

Cadbuiy,  q.v. 
Moore,  Mr.,  24. 
Moore,  Richard,  277. 
Morland,  Thomas,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Sarah  S.  Shewell,  Table  II, 

Morley,  5. 
Moseley,  45. 
Musgrave,  Luis,  283. 

Naish,  John,  75. 

Nantwich,  30-3,  37,  47,49,  77,  82,  108, 

159. 
Naples,  177. 
Neath,  39,  62,  63,  85,  163,  188,  191, 

208,  209,  216,  217,  224,   226,  228, 

229,  234,  281. 
Nelson,  Lord,  his  victory,  313. 
New  ^ork,  241. 
Newman,  Mr.,  290. 
Newman,   Henry,   his  wife  Elizabeth 

Barrow,  257. 
Newman,  Henry,  of  Worcester,  Table 

II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Maiy  Bevington,  Table 
II,  p.  328;  305,  306;  death  of, 
120. 

Newman,  Kitty,  afterw.  1st  wife  of 
Timothy  Bevington  (b.  1778),  q.v. 

Newman,  Thomas,  147. 

Noble,  Elizabeth,  afterw.  wife  of 
James  Moon,  q.v. 

North,  Edward,  150. 

Norton,  Thomas,  24. 

Norwich,  182,  292. 

Nottingham,  307,  320. 

Nutter,  Samuel,  258. 

Nutter,  William,  258. 


Oldham.  J.,  letter  to,  40. 
Grow,  John,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Alice  Bevington,  Table  II, 
p.  328. 

Ozhull,  320. 

Painswick,  318,  320. 

Palmer,  Joseph,  Table  I,  p.  238. 

—  his  wife   Sai-ah   Gibbins,  Table  I, 
p.  238. 

Palmer,  Paul,  Table  I,  p.  238. 

—  his  wife  Phoebe  Gibbins,  Table  I, 
p.  238. 

Palmer,  Thomas,  Table  I,  p.  238. 

Paris,  178. 

Parkgate,  co.  Cheshire,  246. 

Paulo,  a  slave,  168 ;  death  of,  174. 

Payne,  Isaac,  75. 

Pearson  family,  257. 

Pearson,  Agatha,  98. 

Pearson,  James,  152,  205,  206. 

Pease  family,  172. 

Pease,  Edward,  252. 

Pease,  John  Bowman,  173. 

Pease,  Thomas,  his  wife  Martha  Lucy 

Aggs,  147,  196,  197,  199,  202,  203. 
Peckham,  255. 
Peglar,  Theophilus,  Table  II,  p.  328 ; 

124,  270,  272  ;  portrait  of,  270. 

—  his   3rd   wife    Martha   Bevington, 
Table  II,  p.  328 ;  10,  37,  122,  124, 

125,  127,  129,  135,  148,  163,  156, 
157,  169,  163,  165,  168,  174,  176, 
177, 186,  189,  209,  212,  229,  270-2 ; 
portrait  of,  270;  letters  from,  201, 
203,  204  ;  letters  to,  125,  216. 

Pendlehyrst,  252. 

Pendleton,  254. 

Penn,  Miss,  265. 

Penrith,  173,  291. 

Penzance,  293. 

Phipson,  Anna,  255. 

Pink,  R.,  xi. 

Plaistow,  119,  145, 146. 

Pontymole,  5. 

Pontypool,  281. 

Pope,  Margaret,  209. 

Portsmouth,    Elizabeth,    afterw.   2nd 

wife  of  Samuel  Bevington,  sen.,  q.v. 
Portugal,  217. 
Poulton-le-Sands,  231,  232. 
Preston,   291  ;    '  The   Seven   Men   of 

Preston,'  263. 
Price,  A.,  188. 
Price,  Joseph,  173. 
Prichai-d,  Thomas,  and  his  wife,  316. 
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Quarterly  Meetings,  reminiscences  of, 

270-2. 
Queen's  Ferry,  254. 

Radway,  287. 
Reading,  305. 
Reading,  Mary,  afterw.  wife  of  John 

Stanley,  q.v. 
Reese,  Elizabeth,  64. 
liegent,  Tlie,  121. 
Reynolds,  Hannah,  113. 
Reynolds,  Jane,  113. 
Reynolds,  Mary,  118. 
Reynolds,  Rebecca,  113. 
Reynolds,  W.,  1H. 
Richardson,  Richard,  4. 
Rickman  family,  267. 
Rickman,  Mr.,  242. 
Rickman,  Thomas,  258. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  102,  120,  172. 
Robinson,  William,  letter  from,  4. 
Rome,  168,  171. 
Rose  Copper  Co.,  13. 
Ross,  282. 
Rostrevor,  99,  122. 
Routh,  — ,  6. 

—  his  wife  Martha  Winter,  6,  7,  55. 
Russell,  Sir  John,  111. 

Rutter,  A.  J.,  131. 
Rutter,  Clarance,  129. 

—  his  wife  Ann  Clarance,  129,  131, 

Ryland,  Mrs.,  255. 

St.  John's,  322,  323. 

Sandwith,  Samuel,  287. 

Savil,  Sir  G.,  304. 

Scarborough,  313. 

Schimmelpennig,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  42. 

Scotland,  262. 

Scott,  Richard,  4. 

Settle,  292. 

Sharman,  Kitty,  251,  258. 

Sharpie,  Isaac,  his  marriage,  320. 

Sheffield,  40. 

Shewell,  Alfred  J.,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

Shewell,  Anna,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

Shewell,    Caroline,    afterw.    wife    of 

Joseph  Spence,  q.v. 
Shewell,   Elizabeth,  afterw.  wife    of 

Alfred  Brown,  q.v. 
Shewell,  Emily,  Table  II,  p.  828. 
Shewell,  Frederick,  Table  II,  p.  328. 
Shewell,  Heni7,  Table  II,  p.  328. 
Shewell,  Isabella,  Table  II,  p.  328. 


Shewell,  Joseph,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Sarah  Bevington,  Table  II, 
p.  328. 

Shewell,  Joseph    Talwin,    Table    II, 
p.  328. 

—  his    wife    Mary    Cash,  Table    II, 
p.  328 ;  255. 

Shewell,  Maria,  135,  145. 

Shewell,  Richard  B.,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  S.  C.  Southall,  Table  II, 
p.  328. 

Shewell,   Sarah    S.,   afterw.   wife    of 


Thomas  Morlan 


q.v. 


Shipley,  John,  173. 
Shipston-on-Stour,  16, 17,  78,  106,113, 

115,  116,  118,  12.5,  126,  132,  316. 
Shipton,  J.,  and  his  wife,  98. 
Shirley,  Mr.,  238. 
Shorthouse,  Joseph,  160. 

—  his  wife  Mary  Ann,  45. 
Shorthouse,  William,  152,  160. 

—  his  wife  Rebecca,  98,  162,  160,  193. 
Sibford,  243,  244. 

Skipton,  291. 

'  Smallbones,  Mrs.',  253. 

Smith,  Edward,  letter  to,  283 

Smith,  Frederick,  55,  71. 

Smith,  Sarah,  160. 

Smith,  T.,  29. 

Smithson,  George,  260. 

Soden,  Lewis,  270. 

Southall,  Lizzie,  245,  248,  256,  261. 

Southall,  Sarah,  193,  260. 

Southall,  S.  C,  afterw.  wife  of  Richard 

B.  Shewell,  q.v. 
Southall,  Thomas,  192,  253. 
Southam,   Rebecca,    afterw.   wife    of 

George  Bevington  (b.  1792),  q.v. 
Spence,  Joseph,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Caroline  Shewell,  Table  II, 
p.  328. 

Spendlove  family,  34. 
Spendlove,  R.,  40. 
Squire,  William,  319. 
Stafford,  87. 

—  Assizes,  136. 
Staines,  209,  212,  216. 

Stanley,  Foulke,  and  his  wife  Frances, 

277. 
Stanley,    John,    document     by    him 

(1694),  277-80. 

—  his  wife  Mary  Reading,  277-80. 
Stanley,   Mary,   afterw.    1st    wife   of 

William  Bevington  (bapt.  1642;,  q.v. 
Starbuck,  D.,  98. 
Starbuck,  Mary,  56,  98. 
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Starbuck,  Paul,  56,  98. 
Storrs,  — ,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Ann,  see  Bevingtou, 
William  (b.  1718). 

Storrs,  Anna,    27,  57,  186,  190,  311- 

14 
Storrs,  Joseph,  Table  II,  p.  328 ;  290, 

307,   321  ;   marriage   of,  309,  310 ; 

letters  from,  311,  314. 

—  his  wife  Mary  Bevington,  Table  II, 
p.  328  ;  290,  307-10,  317,  321  ; 
death  of,  314;  letters  from,  312, 
313;  letter  to,  311. 

Storrs,  P.  William,  310. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  17,  237,  315,  319. 
Sturge  family,  257. 
Sturge,  Joseph,  2.58. 

—  his    1st  wife  Eliza  Cropper,    111, 


17,  32,  36,  47,  51,  .59,  60-3, 
65,  80,  90,  97,  lul,  116,  125.  127-9, 
132,  134,  157,  162,  173,  174,  187- 
90,  192,  271,  281,  282;  Martha 
Gibbins's  visit  to,  68-72. 

—  Bank  house,  68. 

—  China  Works,  10,  98. 

—  Copper  Works,  13. 
Swarthmore  MSS.,  3. 

Swinney's  Birminglmm  Clironide,  50. 
Switzerland,  274. 

Tawney,  Henry,  113. 

Taylor,  Bet,  316. 

Teignmouth,  94,  95. 

Thames,  river,  290. 

Thompson,  Dr.,  322. 

Thomson,  Ann  Catherine,  afterw.wife 

of  George  Gibbins,  q.v. 
Thornbury,  282. 

Thornbury  School,  near  Bristol,  145. 
Times,  The,  116. 
Tottenham,  160,  199. 
Trapp,  — ,  Table  I,  p.  238. 

—  his   wife    Ann    Gibbins,   Table    I, 
p.  238. 

Tredwell,  Richard,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Mary  Bevington,  Table  II, 
p.  328. 

Tregelles,    Rebecca,   aftei-w.  wife   of 

Bevington  Gibbins,  q.v. 
Tregelles,  Samuel,  234. 

—  his  wife  Rebecca,  234. 
Tuckett,  S.,  98. 

Take,  Samuel,  172. 
Tunstall,  Alfred,  39,  45,  62,  159,  162, 
189. 


Tunstall,  Caroline,  78  ;  death  of,  85. 

Tunstall,  Croudson,  Table  I,  p  238; 
27,  28,  31,  32,  57,  77,  83,  159,  162, 
167,  181,  187,  199,  200-3  ;  portrait 
of,  28  ;  death  of,  232  ;  letter  to,  52. 

—  his  wife  Anne  Gibbins,  Table  I, 
p.  238;  12,  14-16,  21,  22.  30-4, 
37,  39,  45,  48,  55,  57,  59, 65, 77, 146. 
167,  203,  222  ;  marriage  of,  27 
sqq. ;  portrait  of,  28  ;  illness  of, 
H)7  ;  death  of,  231  ;  letter  from, 
24  ;  letters  to,  15,  17,  22,  44,  46,  49, 
51,  53,  60,  62,  63,  66-70,  73,  77-88, 
91-7,  99-102,  104,  105,  109,  122, 
123,  126-9,  131.  133,  140,  142-4, 
154,  156, 157,  159, 162, 169,  179, 182, 
183,  187,  188,  193,  195,  198.  200. 

Tunstall,  Lucy,  59,  62,  196,  189,  201. 
Tunstall,  William  Croudson,  100. 
Turner,  John,  288. 
Tyndall,  Mrs.,  255. 

Upton,  109, 110,  111,  144, 146, 147, 151, 
152,  165,  183. 

Valentine,  Robert,  6.  7. 

Vaux,  Dr.  Bowyer,  87  9,  98,  161,  197, 

Vaux,  Jeremiah,  12,  14,  36. 
Vesuvius,  Mount,  177. 
Victoria,  Queen.  249,  2.50,  261. 
Visick,  Elizabeth  Clarance,  129. 

Wadkin,     Candia,     afterw.     wife     of 

Benjamin  Head  Cadbury,  q.v. 
Wallis,  Mr.,  185. 
Walthamstow,  161,  175, 176,  181. 
Warder,  John,  and  his  wife,  241. 
Waring,  William,  and  his  wife,  316. 
Warren,  Jane,  202. 
Warrington,  6,  21.2. 
Warwick,  117,  314,  326. 
Washboume,  John,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Margaret  Bevington,  Table 
II,  p.  328. 

Waterfall,  William,  Table  II,  p.  328. 

—  his  wife  Elizabeth  Bevington,  Table 
II,  p.  328;  37. 

Waterhouse,  Eliza,  113. 
Waterioo,  Battle  of,  249. 
Waugh,  Dorothy,  3,  4. 
Welch,  William,  231. 

—  his  wife  Martha  Gibbins,  231  ; 
letter  from,  215. 

Welchman,  Mr.,  294. 
Wellesbourne,  26,  28,  38,  116. 
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Wellington,  71. 

Wetherheade,  Mai-y,  3. 

Weyley,  311. 

"Weymouth,  93-6. 

Wheeler,  Ann,  250. 

Wheeler,  M.  A.,  afterw.  wife  of  Alfred 

Bevington,  q.v. 
Wheeley,  Jane,  afterw.  wife  of  Henry 

Bevington  (d.  1850),  q.v. 
Whitby,  313. 
White,  William,  318. 
Whitehaven,  287. 
Whitehead,  Ann,  afterw.  2nd  wife  of 

Timothy  Bevington  (b.  1778),  q.v. 
Whitehead,  John,  117, 118. 
Whitehead,  Margaret,  afterw.  wife  of 

Jeffrey  Bevington  Lowe,  sen.,  q.v. 
Whitmore  House,  218 ;  view  of,  218. 
Whycherley,  William  T.,  319. 
Wigtown,  291. 
William  IV.,  King,  249,  261. 
Williams,  Mary,  36. 
Williams,  Samuel,  171. 


Wills,  Elizabeth,  afterw    1st  wife  ot 

John  Bevington  (b.  1721),  q.v. 
Wills,  Sarah,  afterw.  1st  wife  of  Jeffrey 

Bevington  (b.  1723),  q.v. 
Wilmore,  Ann,  262. 
Winter,  Martha,  afterw.   wife  of  — • 

Routh,  q.v. 
Winter,  Mary,    afterw.    2nd   wife   of 

Thomas  Gibbins  (b.  1727),  q.v. 
Wisbury,  282. 
Wisted,  William,  279. 
Withers,  Ann,  251. 
Wollaston,  Mr.,  172. 
Wolverhampton,  202. 
Woodcock,  — ,  and  his  two  daughters, 

Worcester,   251,  287,   303,   806,  308, 

322  ;  school  at,  294. 
Wycherley,  T.,  320. 

Yarmouth,  186,  290. 
York,  314 ;  Friends'  Girls'  School  at, 
12. 
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